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Preface 


The aim of this volume is to offer new insights and to pose new ques- 
tions to the tragic and comic texts produced in late fifth-century Athens 
by bringing together both internationally acclaimed senior scholars as 
well as many acute younger authors of the study of Greek drama. 
The exclusive focus on this fundamentally important period in Greek 
history is, as we think, completely justified. The final phase of the Pe- 
loponnesian War coincided with the very last years of the fifth century, 
in which the resounding defeat and failure of the Athenian empire in 
the wake of the Sicilian debacle and numerous other military setbacks 
and constitutional predicaments sent ripples racing across the social 
and political pond in Greece and elsewhere. It would not be overbold 
to argue that this historical moment is a significant threshold placed at 
an edge, and yet not merely an edge, for the threshold always carries 
with it a sense of opening up toward or closing away from. To put it 
plainly, the last decade of the fifth century is a crucial point of move- 
ment and transition, at which the people of Athens not only had to 
face the consequences of membership in a fading empire wracked by 
military disasters and internal political rivalries but also extricate them- 
selves from a senseless battle of conflicting interests for power that ob- 
structed their capacity for judgement and prudence. 

The close of the fifth century was a time of deep stocktaking for the 
citizens of the Athenian polis, during which a nostalgic craving for the 
glorious past invaded the present and even the slightest attention to the 
present was invaded by anxious concern for the uncertain future. Regard- 
less of their theoretical stance, the vast majority of scholars of Greek his- 
tory agree that the social and political crisis of the late fifth century aggra- 
vated the weaknesses of Athenian society and stifled its strengths, under- 
mining well-established norms and polarizing personal or national rela- 
tions. Under those fast-changing circumstances, the security achieved 
over time through social and political arrangements was dismantled by 
the wide differences between diverse segments of the Athenian commun- 
ity such as old and young, citizens and non-citizens, slave and free, dem- 
ocratic and oligarchic coalitions. In the absence of strong leadership the 
Athenians had to reconcile their personal aims with social order by find- 
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ing a way out ofthe acute conflict between private interests and the pub- 
lic good. Against this background of major civil unrest and deep disen- 
chantment with democratic values and constitutional safeguards, which 
further exacerbated already-existing social and political frictions, Greek 
drama, we suggest, strongly deplored the large divergences among the in- 
terests of the members of the Athenian polis and, more importantly, con- 
demned with full force those who attempted to guide the community 
with the intention of pursuing their own exclusive interests. 

Attic comedy entered into the intense political debates all through- 
out the Peloponnesian War with unabashed frankness and straightfor- 
wardness facilitated no doubt by the special conditions of the genre. 
Comedy was not alone in this, however. Athenian tragedy registered 
the pressure of the vicissitudes of Greek history by showing increased 
responsiveness to the social and political realities of the day. This recep- 
tiveness is not, of course, a glassy reflection of contemporary events: it is 
a powerful argument couched most influentially in stage terms. There 
seems so far no reason to doubt, at least in our view, that Greek 
drama performed a distinctly didactic function, especially one that 
aimed at fostering the expansion and deepening of democratic values 
in spite of the intense polarization of political relations within Athens. 
If one is willing to grant that this sort of response to historical realities 
and current political trends is intended, among much else, to influence 
state policy by evoking for the Athenian audience valuable paradigms of 
wise administration and governance, social stability and political order in 
the face of the corrosive effects of factional conflict and ethical disinte- 
gration, then we believe it is legitimate to examine in more detail the 
special ways in which the actual storylines of some end-of-the-war trag- 
ic and comic plays illuminate critical aspects of the Athenian empire. 

The promotion of certain figures of authority, especially those who 
have the strength and determination to oppose the whims of the people 
and refrain from launching personal attacks on opponents, awakens the 
kind of reflections that lead audiences to perceive that their real interests 
do not lie with self-centred political rivalry, and that incorruptibility and 
public-mindedness are both possible and desirable. It is also important 
not to overlook that Greek drama sheds particularly strong light on cer- 
tain female characters, who with their significant ethical positions and 
their honourable responsibility to divinely sanctioned laws and familial 
bonds, defend those ideals that ancient audiences would have interpret- 
ed as characteristic of Athenian democratic traditions and principles. 
Every man can understand what kind of behaviour will preserve the 
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Athenian polis and enhance his own well-being, especially when he is 
prompted by those examples of virtuous and capable male rulers and 
citizens faced with the deleterious effects of internal disorder and plots 
from outside as well as righteous and dutiful female figures ruthlessly 
persecuted by fanatical and cynical men in the seats of power for their 
inherent moral fibre. We have no doubt, therefore, that this principle 
has extensive implications for our interpretation of Athenian drama. 
New Historicism, as well as Old Historicism to a lesser extent, has 
already recognized that Greek tragedy poses a broad range of social 
and political questions by offering revealing analogues to particular his- 
torical sequences and real-life trends. It 1s indeed fair to say that, far from 
standing aloof from the storm and stress of the earth-shaking events that 
triggered massive socio-political changes during the closing years of the 
fifth century and more widely during the latter half of the fifth century, 
Greek theatre showed striking penetration and insight in its view of 
contemporary issues and concerns. An example may flesh out our posi- 
tion. Euripides’ war plays, — that is, Andromache, Hecuba, and Trojan 
Women — take on a special relevance to Athenian politics through 
their relentless exploration of the dreadful aftermath of ruthless fighting 
and brutal revenge. More than this, in his markedly topical plays (Sup- 
pliant Women, The Children of Heracles) and in his Athens-related plays 
(Medea, Hippolytus, Heracles, Ion, Iphigenia among the Taurians, Phoenician 
Women) Euripides filters traditional values and axioms that underpin the 
political machinery of democratic Athens through the prism of well- 
known mythological stories. It is therefore reasonable to suggest that 
Attic theatre is a sort of training ground for the exercise of political vir- 
tue, as Athenian politics is constantly reflected on the big screen of 
mythical lore and comic satire. And what is even more fascinating: 
the plays’ political message feeds back into the audience and the polis. 
It is significant, however, to realize that throughout the 20th centu- 
ry and the beginning of the 21st century there has been much debate on 
the issue of tragic and comic politics. We strongly believe that readers 
should bear in mind some of the background history of this critical ap- 
praisal when dealing with applications of heavily politicized proposals to 
Greek drama. More specifically, when we consider fifth-century Athens 
in terms of crisis, we mostly keep our minds on the last ten years of the 
Peloponnesian War. It is common knowledge that this period had its 
fair share of crucial events. One may recall the disastrous Sicilian expe- 
dition, the coup d’etat of the oligarchs in 411 BCE, the collapse of the 
polis at the end of the war, the dictatorship of the Thirty Tyrants, not to 
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mention the expulsion of the oligarchs, the restoration of democracy, 
and all the hard-hitting measures enacted against those deemed to 
have supported the oligarchs. 

Looking at the events of the fifth century in toto, however, there 
seems to be little doubt that the whole, or at least almost the whole, cen- 
tury was experienced through a series of crises — that is, it included 
events which contributed to Greek civilization through an explosion 
of creative energy. With society precariously balanced on the edge, or 
even at times dangerously imbalanced, the direction of historical devel- 
opments remained radically uncertain, totally unpredictable. Consider, 
for instance, the last ten years of the sixth century BCE: the introduc- 
tion of democracy, the Persian Wars, Ephialtes’ democratic reforms in 
462 BCE; these events, which served as the political prelude to the 
‘long’ fifth century, can hardly have contributed to stability. In the ab- 
sence of any solidity in power structures, how can the outcome of 
events have been anything but unpredictable? Arguably, in the final 
scene of Aeschylus’ Eumenides the Chorus’ prophetic words which em- 
phasize the need for the polis to stave off the danger of civil stasis should 
be seen as a profound reflection on Ephialtes’ reforms (976-987): 


T&v © ATANOTOV kakóv 

untrot’ v 1déAEl oT&OIV 

TES’ EtreUYouan Bpeneiv, 

unde TTIOVOA Kovis uéAav alua TroArr&v 
Sr ópyáv Trowväs 

Avrıpövous &Ttas 

&prroMood TrÓA&cos 

xäpnara 8’ Avrıdıdoiev 

KoivogiAei Siavoia 

Kal otuysiv ui gpevt: 

TOAA@Y yap 168' Ev Bporois &xos. 


I pray that civil strife, 
insatiate of evil, 
may never rage in this city; 
and may the dust not drink up the dark blood of the citizens 
and then, out of lust for revenge, 
eagerly welcome the city’s ruin 
through retaliatory murder; 
rather may they give happiness in return for happiness, 
resolved to be united in their friendship 
and unanimous in their enmity; 
for this is a cure for many ills among men. 
(transl. A. H. Sommerstein) 
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As we have already noted, when we think of crisis in fifth-century Ath- 
ens, we tend to focus our attention on the last decade of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and on the following five years up until Socrates’ death. This 
is inextricably linked with the observation that far more literary texts 
from this period survive than from any other period in the history of 
fifth-century Athens. Thucydides is our primary historical guide 
through these turbulent years, at least till the coup d’état of 411 BCE 
after which his successor Xenophon attempts to fill the remaining 
gap. Thucydides proposes a particular interpretation of the first twenty 
years of the Peloponnesian War; it is inevitable therefore that our own 
reading of Athenian history is heavily influenced by his own reflections 
and biases. 

Many scholars have argued that Old Comedy is thoroughly political, 
although ‘political’ should be understood in the broadest sense of the 
word as ‘everything that has to do with the polis’. As Friedrich Schlegel 
stressed in 1794 in his “On the Aesthetic Merit of Greek Comedy” — 
and this work remains well worth reading having anticipated much sub- 
sequent research — Aristophanic comedy is marked by an unawareness of 
limits and boundaries. Such work could only flourish within the context 
of the absolute freedom of fifth-century Athens. Schlegel views Old 
Comedy, i.e. Aristophanic comedy, as an ‘art for the people’ (‘Kunst 
fiir das Volk’), an art, that is, which speaks the language of the people. 
According to Schlegel, satirical elements, especially those involving 
mockery and scorn, have a politically unambiguous ‘demagogical’ sub- 
text: the poet tries to influence decisions that affect his society, and 
thereby theatre becomes a political space. 

While this interpretation of the political function of Old Comedy 
has remained uncontested, the same cannot be argued about Greek trag- 
edy. Up until the 20th century attempts had been made to extricate 
tragedy from the degenerative circumstances of contemporary politics, 
but to little avail. In his “Introduction to Greek Tragedy” (Berlin 
1910, p. 256) Wilamowitz expressed his views about the political 
value of tragic plays: 


Athens, which took up the old physics and iotopia from Ionia and thus 
prepared the ground for philosophy using the sophistic movement as her 
eloquent rhetorician, speaks to us directly only through drama itself. 


This analysis has led to extreme positions. In his book on Sophocles, 
Victor Ehrenberg argued that all dramatic texts should be seen as polit- 
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ical allegories: real persons are recognizable behind the dramatís personae 
(Sophocles and Pericles, Oxford, 1954). 

Nevertheless, various theoretical attempts to view the tragedies from 
a purely political perspective have been met with excessive scepticism. 
In his seminal book The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (the first edition 
was published in 1953 at Oxford) Arthur Pickard-Cambridge suggested 
that it was essential to take into account the intellectual backdrop to the 
tragic performances, simultaneously lamenting the aggressive ignorance 
with which scholars had disputed the idea that the institutional context 
could in some way leave traces in the tragic texts. The harshness of the 
debate about the political importance of tragedy is typified by W. Kraus’ 
review (Wiener Studien 15, 1981, p. 252) of W. Rösler’s succinct mono- 
graph on Sophocles' Antigone (Polis und Tragódie: Funktionsgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen zu einer antiken Literaturgattung, Konstanz, 1980), which 
got into print eight years before the publication of Christian Meier’s 
book (Die politische Kunst der griechischen Tragödie, Munich, 1988), a clas- 
sic work that was much quoted in the German-speaking world and be- 
yond. Kraus deemed Rösler’s book not worth the paper on which it was 
printed! 

A decisive step in the analysis of the political worth of tragic plays 
was made in 1987. In his groundbreaking treatise “The Great Dionysia 
and Civic Ideology” (Journal of Hellenic Studies 107, 1987, 58-76), 
Simon Goldhill decisively emphasized the dynamic interplay between 
the ceremonies preceding the tragedies (‘pre-play ceremonials’) and 
the tragedies themselves, suggesting that polis ideology, powerfully af- 
firmed through these symbolic actions, was carefully scrutinized in the 
plays, as the debate over tensions, apprehensions, and concerns of Athe- 
nian democracy was thrown open to the ancient audiences. As a matter 
of fact, Goldhill’s central thesis has been considerably expanded by Ri- 
chard Seaford in numerous essays, in which the political function of the 
Dionysiac element has taken centre stage. These include: Reciprocity and 
Ritual: Homer and Tragedy in the Developing City-State (Oxford, 1994) 
and “Something to Do with Dionysos: Tragedy and the Dionysiac", 
in: M. S. Silk (ed.), Tragedy and the Tragic: Greek Theatre and Beyond 
(Oxford, 1996), 284—294. Both Goldhill and Seaford have opened a 
lively debate which continues unabated to the present day. We should 
note here the following polemical essays raising serious doubts about 
their proposals: J. Griffin (1998), “The Social Function of Attic Trag- 
edy”, in: Classical Quarterly 48, 39-61, and P. J. Rhodes (2003), 
“Nothing to Do with Democracy: Athenian Drama and the Polis”, 
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in: Journal of Hellenic Studies 123, 104—119. Goldhill and Seaford have 
accepted the challenge, producing further strong arguments for the po- 
litical dimension of Greek drama: S. Goldhill, (2000), “Civic Ideology 
and the Problem of Difference: The Politics of Aeschylean Tragedy, 
Once Again”, in: Journal of Hellenic Studies 120, 34—56, and R. Seaford 
(2000), “The Social Function of Attic Tragedy: A Response to Jasper 
Griffin", in: Classical Quarterly 50, 30—44. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that research has shown beyond doubt the historical particularity 
of Greek tragedy; we are certain nonetheless that in the not so distant 
future competent scholars, such as Eric Csapo and Peter Wilson, will re- 
veal all too clearly the close connections between Athenian institutions 
and dramatic performances (cf. e.g. P. Wilson (2009), “Tragic Honours 
and Democracy: Neglected Evidence for the Politics of the Athenian 
Dionysia", in: Classical Quarterly 59, 8—29). 

It is a pleasure to record here our thanks for help received from so 
many quarters; to Antonios Rengakos and Franco Montanari, the capa- 
ble editors of Trends in Classics — Supplementary Volumes, for their kind 
invitation and memorable hospitality at Thessaloniki, to Poulcheria 
Kyriakou and Stavros Frangoulidis for sagely watching over the organ- 
ization of a successful and fruitful conference, and last but not least to 
Anna Lamari for her inexhaustible patience and resourcefulness. It is 
only fair to conclude this inordinately long Preface by saying that the 
Department of Philology at the Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 
and especially the intellectual force behind this notable academic insti- 
tution, Antonios Rengakos, have offered the world a vibrant forum 
for scholarly research in the humanities, a peaceful haven for classical 
studies in an economy-driven world — and this is no mean achievement. 


Andreas Markantonatos Bernhard Zimmermann 
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I. Sophocles 


Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Political Nostalgia 
Ruth Scodel 


At Philoctetes 438—452, Philoctetes, who has just heard of the death or 
impairment of Greeks he admired, asks Neoptolemus about Thersites. 
After some confusion, because Neoptolemus thinks he is referring to 
Odysseus, Neoptolemus reports that he has heard that Thersites is 
alive, and Philoctetes comments that the gods kill the just and good, 
but enjoy turning criminals away from Hades: 

Ne. od el8ov autos, tjo3óunv 8’ Er’ övra viv. 

Qi. ÉugAA"- &rrel OVSEV Tro KaKdv Y’ ATWAETO, 

AAN eÙ TreploTEAAOUOIV auT& Saípoves, 

Kai Tros TH p£v Travoupya Kal TraAivTpIBT 

xolpouo’ avaotpépovtes ¿E Aiou, Ta 56 

Sikara Kal Tà XprioT’ &trooTEAAOUO’ del. (445 —450) 
The passage is famously troublesome, because according to the epic tra- 
dition Thersites is dead: Achilles killed him.' As the scholiast on 445 
comments, ToUTo Tapa iotopiav. The preceding catalogue of heroes 
has followed the tradition completely, so this sudden deviation is per- 
plexing. While the detail supports the general theme of the catalogue, 
that the good perish and the evil survive,” the audience has no way of 
knowing whether Neoptolemus is lying or the poet is innovating. 
That Neoptolemus says explicitly that he knows of Thersites’ survival 
only second-hand makes lying seem likely, since it suggests that Neo- 
ptolemus is uneasy about the topic and does not want to discuss it in de- 
tail.? Still, the spectator cannot be certain, since Neoptolemus’ evasive- 
ness could also represent the poet’s deference to tradition, and the audi- 
ence can only guess at Neoptolemus’ motives. Perhaps Neoptolemus 
thinks that this response will be more helpful in winning Philoctetes’ 
trust, but perhaps he thinks that this information is indifferent in itself, 
and tells the truth. 


1 Bernabé 1987, 67-68. 
2 Kamerbeek 1980 ad 445. 
3 Huxley 1967. 
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The survival of Thersites is a narratological question, but I hope it 
can open an approach to seeing one aspect of the play’s view of political 
life more clearly. The detail that Thersites is alive follows Neoptolemus’ 
report that the best leaders of the Greeks are dead or incapacitated, 
while the representative of the Greek army within the play, Odysseus, 
is a double of the contemptible Thersites. When individuals or groups 
see their present as corrupt and degraded in contrast to an idealized 
past, they enter the politics of nostalgia. Political nostalgia is not con- 
fined to reactionaries, conservatives, or nationalists, although such 
movements most obviously exploit it. Indeed, it may not express itself 
in any actual attempt at transforming existing realities, if the inferiority 
of the present appears irremediable — as it must be, if the difference be- 
tween the miserable present and the glorious past is defined by particular 
individuals rather than by institutions or practices that could be re- 
formed. 

Philoctetes has long been interpreted in terms of the politics of the 
immediately preceding years (in part because it is firmly dated). Jameson 
saw Neoptolemus as the younger Pericles,* and Calder made the play a 
defence of Sophocles’ role in the oligarchic revolution of 411 BCE, 
though he did not convince many that Neoptolemus is deceiving Phil- 
octetes throughout.’ For Knox, Neoptolemus chooses between political 
traditions, Achilles as the symbol of aristocracy and Odysseus as the 
democrat.° New Historicism, which looked for fundamental ideological 
tensions more than direct contemporary allusions, can be dated without 
too much distortion to the 1990 volume Nothing to Do with Dionysos; it 
had a powerful influence on scholarship on Greek tragedy, including the 
Philoctetes. Simon Goldhill used Philoctetes as a central example of the 
problematic of tragedy, arguing that its questioning of the merits of loy- 
alty to the communal cause was out of place in the context of the pa- 
triotic rituals that preceded the tragic productions.’ New Historicism, 
however, led to a revival of the Old Historicism. Both Angus Bowie 
and Michael Vickers have revived the old idea that Philoctetes is 
about the return of Alcibiades from exile." Vickers indeed identifies 
Odysseus with Andocides and Heracles with Pericles. Yet as Jouanna 


Jameson 1956. 
Calder 1971. 
Knox 1964, 121—122. 
Goldhill 1990 (first published as Goldhill [1987]). 
Bowie 1997; Vickers 1987 and 2008. 
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has demonstrated, while the myth certainly seems to offer possible par- 
allels to Alcibiades, the allusion seems less likely the closer the interpret- 
er considers the drama itself.” Others have suggested that its Chorus of 
sailors might evoke the importance of the fleet as an independent force 
in Athenian politics in opposing the oligarchy." Yet this is an excep- 
tionally subservient Chorus. 

There have been other political interpretations that do not depend 
on allegory. Hawthorne reads the play against the background of Thu- 
cydides’ emphasis on deceit in the establishment and rule of the Four 
Hundred." Neoptolemus’ attempt to persuade Philoctetes, and Philoc- 
tetes’ counter-insistence that neither of them go to Troy, represents 
democratic debate, while Heracles provides an authoritative answer 
that democracy cannot give. Recently, interpreters have considered 
the play as an exploration of the problems of democratic rhetoric, per- 
suasion, and deception, so that it is political, but does not necessarily 
refer to recent events. Odysseus, for example, becomes an exponent 
of the Platonic Noble Lie.'” Tessitore looks at the play as a study of 
the conflicts between justice/piety and those of politics, and so thinks 
that Odysseus has something of value to teach Neoptolemus, while 
Herbel argues that the play tries to show that deception is never justified 
and leads to a breakdown in politics itself." Biancalana develops Knox’s 
discussion of class issues and believes that the events of 411 BCE have 
shaped the play, but emphasizes persuasion and the attempt to formulate 
an adequate concept of justice: for him, the play is immediately relevant 
to the problem of whether the United States can reach a theory of con- 
stitutional justice that would make it a true community." 

It seems hard to say anything new and not far-fetched amid such 
lively and ongoing discussion, but this paper will try to tease out the po- 
litical implications of Thersites and the passage in which he is men- 
tioned, in the hope that this limited issue may help resolve some of 
the broader questions. For Thersites to be alive makes Philoctetes 
even more discouraged about the situation of the Greek army, which 
perhaps would make him even more inclined to trust Neoptolemus. 


9 Jouanna 2007, 64—72. 
10 Greenwood 2006, 98-108. 
11 Hawthorne 2006. 
12 Hesk 2000; Schofield 2006, 294-295. 
13 Tessitore 2003. 
14 Herbel 2009. 
15 Biancalana 2005. 
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However, it also has another effect. In the Aethiopis, Achilles killed 
Thersites in anger after Thersites mocked his love for Penthesilea. He 
was purified by Odysseus on Lesbos — not perhaps surprisingly, since 
the Iliad says that Thersites was ‘most hateful to Achilles and Odysseus’ 
(Il. 2.220). So removing the story of Thersites’ death from the tradition 
also removes the most powerful moment of overt friendship between 
Achilles and Odysseus. That, I want to suggest, is an interesting 
move, because friendship between Achilles and Odysseus complicates 
the simple picture of social and political life in the play. 

The play, at least on its surface, offers a straightforward battle for the 
loyalty of young Neoptolemus between Philoctetes, who represents the 
values of Achilles and of Heracles, and Odysseus, who cares only about 
success. Odysseus strongly evokes the politicians and sophists of the late 
fifth century, and both Thucydides and Aristophanes show that 
Sophocles’ contemporaries saw a contrast between old and new values 
and political behaviours. So it is easy to associate Philoctetes with 
older, aristocratic norms. This tidy division, though, is not entirely 
without difficulties (if we have won anything of lasting value from 
the theoretical turn, it is to expect that any tidy opposition will be 
less tidy on careful examination). The play seems to endorse a politics 
of nostalgia, while revealing a certain unease about such an idealization 
of the past. 

It may be useful to look at a change in tradition that has not received 
the attention of the change in the story of Thersites. When Neoptole- 
mus begins his tale by mentioning his father’s death, Philoctetes inter- 
rupts him (332—333) and receives more specific information about 
Achilles’ death through Apollo’s bow: 


Ne. téSvnkev, &vöpös oùðevós, Seow ©’ Oro, 

TOGEUTÖS, ws Aéyovow, Ek Doißou Saueis. 

Qi. GAN evyevTs pèv ó KTavmv TE xo Yavov. (334—330) 
This account is odd, since it does not just suppress the role of Paris, but 
explicitly denies that any mortal killed Achilles. Here, again, the devia- 
tion from epic tradition is marked by Neoptolemus’ emphasis that he 
speaks only from report. On this passage, however, commentators waf- 
fle by trying to reconcile what Neoptolemus says with the epic ac- 
count.'’ The omission of Paris clearly elevates Achilles’ death even fur- 


16 Blundell 1987; Rose 1976. 
17 Jebb 1894; Webster 1970; Kamerbeek 1980 ad loc. 
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ther beyond the mortal norm; Philoctetes in response calls both man 
and god evyevris. The removal of Paris would not be so striking were 
it not that Philoctetes’ one attested heroic deed at Troy is the killing 
of Paris, as Heracles announces in his appearance at the end of the 
play (1426-1427). While Philoctetes also seems to have a wider role 
in the sack of Troy, the only real function of the bow, which receives 
so much attention, is to kill Paris. 

Here, too, we cannot know for certain whether the account is ac- 
curate within the world of the play, inaccurately filtered by Neoptole- 
mus, or inaccurately filtered by those who have reported the event to 
Neoptolemus, since he emphasizes that he knows the story only 
through report. At the beginning of the play, it was quickly clear that 
Neoptolemus’ belief in his own inherited excellence is based on what 
he has heard about his father (89), and his belief in his father’ merits 
is evidently sincere. So if others have filtered the story for him, or he 
has filtered it himself, he need not be lying; this version, if it is false, 
is idealizing. A spectator is not entitled, however, simply to select one 
of these options. While a spectator or interpreter may incline to one 
view or the other, the play provides no basis on which to judge. 

Here the ambiguities of Neoptolemus’ lie of how he was abused by 
Odysseus and the Atridae are revealing. When they refuse to acknowl- 
edge his claims, and instead Odysseus criticizes him for not being where 
he should have been (379) — he bursts into tears, and resolves to sail for 
home rather than endure the insult. The story evokes Achilles’ repeated 
threats to go home in the Iliad, and so acquires a certain poignancy, 
since the audience can recognize this story as the son’s imitation of 
his father, but Philoctetes is excluded from this understanding, since 
he does not know the story of the Iliad. Neoptolemus, although he 
was not at Troy, apparently does know the story, since it appears to 
be a source of his own." Neoptolemus’ tale also, however, points to 
the gap between Achilles’ threats and his actions. Achilles in the Iliad 
does not sail home. Remaining at Troy, he is reconciled with Agamem- 
non. The spectator does not know whether the entire tale of Neopto- 
lemus’ dispute with Odysseus is false, or whether they actually did 
argue, but were reconciled, in which case Neoptolemus has actually fol- 
lowed his father’s example more closely than his story suggests. 


18 Knox 1964, 123. 
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The catalogue begins as Philoctetes responds to Neoptolemus’ story 
of how Odysseus refused to give him his father’s arms by asking about 
Ajax: 

AAN oU Ti TOUTO Savy’ Epory’, GAA’ ei Trapoov 

Alos ó ueiGoov tat’ dpddov Aveixeto. 

Ne. oUk fjv Erı Gov, & év oU yap &v Trote 

Lösvrös y’ éxeivou TaUT’ EouATSnv yo. 

Gi. riss erras; GAA’ fj YOUTOS olyeTar Savow; 

Ne. Òs unket’ óvra keivov Ev paeı vost. (410—415) 

Philoctetes does not believe that Ajax would have endured this mistreat- 
ment of Neoptolemus, and Neoptolemus explains that Ajax was dead. 
Neoptolemus provides no further detail, and Philoctetes does not ask 
how he died, although the spectator, of course, immediately realizes 
that the author has selected Ajax as Philoctetes’ first thought of a hero 
who would have defended the young man’s rights precisely because 
Ajax himself had quarrelled over these very arms. The Judgment of 
the Arms becomes a second traditional basis for Neoptolemus’ story — 
if his own behavior is modelled on his father’s in the Iliad, the dispute 
with Odysseus over Achilles’ arms makes him a doublet of Ajax. Again, 
Philoctetes’ ignorance is poignant; but ironies multiply if we try to re- 
late what we know of the Judgment of the Arms to the story Neopto- 
lemus has told. Are we to assume that if Ajax had received the arms, he 
would have given them to Neoptolemus without ado? In that case, the 
message that the allusion to the story of Ajax conveys to the audience 
would be relatively straightforward — Odysseus treats Neoptolemus as 
he treated Ajax — except that Neoptolemus is actually cooperating 
with Odysseus, and some part of his tale must be false, although it is im- 
possible to know exactly how much. So the parallelism between Ajax 
and the Neoptolemus of the narrative may thus imply that the lie is real- 
ly, at some level true. Odysseus is the kind of person who deprives peo- 
ple of goods appropriate to them, so that if he has not literally taken 
Achilles’ arms from Achilles’ son, in turning him into his own agent 
and training him to lie he is figuratively stealing the arms." 

Or are we to consider that Ajax was ineffective in defending even 
his own claims, and would not have been likely to do better at support- 
ing those of Neoptolemus? When Odysseus rebukes Neoptolemus for 
not being where he should have been, the spectator probably thinks 
that Odysseus is complaining that he should have come to fight as 


19 Whitman 1951, 177. 
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soon as he was old enough. Once the Judgment of the Arms becomes a 
part ofthe play, however, Odysseus’ anger with Neoptolemus may have 
a different sense. If Neoptolemus had been present, as heir he would 
have claimed the arms and there would have been no Judgment. Ajax 
would not have killed himself. These arms have been very costly to 
the Greeks and to Odysseus, whose personal reputation is not improved 
by Ajax’s death. The story of the Judgment would make it plausible ei- 
ther that Odysseus would be eager to give them away or that he would 
be furious at being asked to give them up. In any case, Neoptolemus 
shows no inclination to tell Philoctetes the entire story of Achilles’ 
arms, which the spectator probably assumes he knows, just as the spec- 
tator assumes that he knows the story of Achilles’ quarrel with Aga- 
memnon. His failure to explain any of the circumstances seems deliber- 
ately evasive. Especially since the spectator cannot know what really 
happened between Odysseus and Neoptolemus, the relationship be- 
tween the two narratives of Ajax-Odysseus and Neoptolemus-Odysseus 
produces unstable ironies. 

Similarly, the deaths of Patroclus and Antilochus evoke stories that 
Neoptolemus does not tell. Both, in the tradition, are terrible losses for 
Achilles, but here they stand in no chronological or causal connection to 
Achilles’ death. When Neoptolemus summarizes by claiming that war 
voluntarily claims no bad man, but only the good (436-437), he implies 
that all these heroes died straightforwardly in battle. Only for Ajax is this 
implication truly false, but the Iliad provides a complex causal chain in 
which Achilles’ anger is a primary cause of Patroclus’ death and Nestor’s 
advice contributes to it. Again, in the Aethiopis, Achilles must die after 
killing Memnon, whom he slays to avenge Antilochus, who perished 
rescuing his father.” Neither Achilles nor Nestor is reliably always right. 

The catalogue is not straightforward above all because all these her- 
oes, and Achilles too, were alive when Philoctetes was abandoned. Ei- 
ther they must have consented, or their objections were unsuccessful. 
All continued as members of the Trojan expedition, so that all certainly 
compromised with Odysseus and the Atridae. Philoctetes’ surprise that 
Neoptolemus could have been deprived of his father’s arms over the ob- 
jections of the Achaeans he respected seems misplaced, as if he has never 
considered what part they did or did not play in his own case. 

So it is clear that Philoctetes, who does not know either of the sto- 
ries the audience can use to interpret what Neoptolemus says, also does 


20 Bernabé 1987, 68. 
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not really comprehend the way the politics of the army have played out. 
As Neoptolemus continues to answer his questions and inform him of 
the deaths of the comrades he respected, the spectator must accept his 
ethical judgments, but the assumption that motivates them — that any 
of these heroes could have prevented the wrong allegedly done Neo- 
ptolemus — seems to be misguided. Ajax, Patroclus, and Nestor are all 
alive in the Iliad, but they do not stop Agamemnon from wronging 
Achilles. Indeed, all intervene ambiguously in the action. Ajax’s plea 
to Achilles in the Embassy prompts Achilles’ assertion that he will 
fight to protect his own ships — an assertion that is both a success for 
the Embassy, since it means that Achilles will not return to Phthia, 
and a misfortune, since it keeps him from returning to battle. Nestor 
prompts Patroclus to suggest that Patroclus fight in Achilles’ place, a 
proposal that saves the Greeks but leads to Patroclus’ death. 

That is, by evoking these characters, Philoctetes successfully identi- 
fies himself as a survivor from among a group of great men who are now 
dead or destroyed by grief, but he cannot convince the audience that 
there was a past in which the wise counsel of these men generally pre- 
vailed. If his own story is not enough to remind the spectator that these 
heroes did not always prevent terrible injustice, the plot of the Iliad and 
the Judgment of the Arms provide further evidence. It is very sad that 
these great men have died, but their loss cannot mark a sharp demarca- 
tion between a past when wise and good men united to oppose the un- 
scrupulous and a present when corruption reigns unopposed. Further- 
more, once the epic tradition has become part of the background, the 
spectator may consider how Odysseus and Nestor seem to be close allies 
in the Iliad: both, for example, speak to calm the army after the Dia- 
peira. 

So at the end of the catalogue, when Philoctetes asks about Ther- 
sites, there is an already wide gap between Philoctetes’ understanding 
of the implications of what he is being told and the spectators’. Up to 
this point, although Neoptolemus has not been forthcoming, his re- 
marks about the dead heroes have followed standard epic tradition. Ne- 
optolemus at first thinks Philoctetes is asking about Odysseus, although 
his own story has made it clear that Odysseus lives and flourishes. Ther- 
sites is not one of the effectively bad; in the epic and in Philoctetes’ 
memory, he is a pest. By contrast he sets off the dead heroes. Their 
merit is beyond question, and the ease of confusion between Odysseus 
and Thersites shows how contemptible Odysseus truly is. If it is true that 
Thersites is alive, the ‘real world’ of the play does maintain a clear line 
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between the true heroes and the political operators in at least one way. 
Allthe dead were good, all the bad still survive, and Achilles and Odys- 
seus were not friends, nor were Thersites and Odysseus, presumably, 
enemies. Although the good men were no more able in the past to 
stop the bad than they are now, at least they existed. 

The play thus appears to offer a politics of nostalgia. Philoctetes rep- 
resents a pure heroic tradition descending from Heracles. Marooned on 
the deserted Lemnos, he has had no involvement in any action of the 
Greek army since the very beginning of the war, and so, like the 
dead, is uncompromised. Philoctetes’ stubbornness later in the play, 
when he would rather starve on Lemnos than submit to Odysseus, cer- 
tainly suggests that he would never have engaged in the army’s politics, 
but the allusions to the various texts in the background make it clear that 
he could not have gone on at Troy without ever compromising with 
the men he despises. Yet as one of Helen’s suitors (Odysseus mentions 
the oath at 72-73), he could not have abandoned the expedition, ei- 
ther. 

The sense that there is no uncorrupted merit to be found in the con- 
temporary world has parallels in late fifth-century literature; nostalgia is 
an outstanding characteristic of the period and it continues to haunt the 
fourth century. Thucydides and Aristophanes are the obvious sources. 
In his discussion of the Corcyrean stasis, Thucydides famously claims 
that the conditions of the war significantly changed the predominant 
standards of behaviour (3.82—83). Different qualities were required 
for political success, and in consequence values changed; in particular, 
traditional ‘simplicity’ vanished: 

OUTTA Tr&ca idfa KATEOTN KAKOTPOTTIAS Sià TAS OTHOEIS TH “EAANVIKOD, Kol TO 

eundes, OU TO yevvoiov TTÄEIOTOV NETEXEI, kocrayeAacSév H~avioSn, TO 56 

åvTITETÓX IAL SAANAOIS TH yvoour &rríooos &rri TOAU BityveyxKev: (3.82) 


‘Simplicity’ has vanished and been ridiculed as a result of the war and 
the civil strife the war has fostered. This ‘simplicity’ is a willingness to 
take others as they present themselves, an expectation that the other, 
like oneself; is honest and straightforward. For Thucydides, ‘the 
noble’, the attitude and behaviour characteristic of the aristocrat, has a 
very large share in this naiveté — that is, nobility cannot be constituted 
without it, and has therefore vanished along with it. Such ‘simplicity’ is 
in Aristophanes a synonym for ‘stupidity’ (Nu.1258, Ec. 521). The im- 
plied author of Thucydides’ work shows no trace of it himself, but ha- 
bitually assumes that political actors are concealing their true motives. 
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Nobody whose character includes the eUnSes would have Thucydides’ 
interest in distinguishing rhetoric from underlying motive. Nonetheless, 
he evidently regrets its disappearance, and he calls the new moral atti- 
tudes and behaviour kakotporia. 

Thucydides is nostalgic also in his idealization of Pericles. Famously, 
at 2.65 his obituary for Pericles describes him as utterly unlike his suc- 
cessors.”' The Funeral Oration represents not only a utopian Athens but 
an idealization of the man who gave the speech, and it draws the reader 
into the author’s nostalgia.” Whether or not Thucydides’ loathing of 
Cleon and other later fifth-century politicians was justified, and wheth- 
er they were as subservient to public opinion and Pericles as superior to 
it as Thucydides claims, it is clear that he felt a profound gap between 
the city led by Pericles and the city of his successors. Since we do not 
know Thucydides’ process of composition, however, we do not 
know how long after Pericles’ death he began to idealize the recent 
past in contrast to the present. 

However, in Eupolis’ Demes, the solution to Athens’ problems is the 
return from death of Solon, Aristides, Miltiades, and Pericles (PCG V, 
pp. 342—343 and frr. 99.47 f., 104, 106, 110). We do not know the 
precise date of the play (later than 418 BCE, since the siege of Manti- 
neia is mentioned, and earlier than 411 BCE, when Eupolis probably 
died), or the specific problems to which these men are the solution.” 
Striking, however, 1s the comic poet's decision to bring back four sav- 
iours whose chronological distance from each other must have been 
plain even to an Athenian audience whose historical awareness was 
fuzzy. Solon comes from a distant past, before the establishment of 
the democracy. Aristides and Miltiades belong to the great generation 
of the Persian Wars. Pericles belonged in the living memory of many 
members of the audience; even if the play was produced at the latest 
possible date, it is striking, though not perhaps surprising, that the 
comic poet expected his audience to be willing to associate Pericles 
with the great names of the past, although Pericles in his lifetime was 
a regular target of comedy and by no means above criticism. 

Nostalgia for Pericles is purely for the individual. Although the ide- 
alized Athens of Pericles himself is the creation of a shared national 


21 Hornblower 1991, 340—341. 

22 Wohl 2002, 70-72. 

23 Lam convinced by Storey 2003, 112—114, that 417 BCE is likelier than 411 
BCE. 
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character and a set of shared practices and institutions, Thucydides does 
not offer a cause for the excellence of Pericles and the degeneracy of 
later leaders; he appears to think that the democracy would naturally 
tend to create leaders like Cleon, and that Pericles was an extraordinary 
exception. Similarly, the comic theme of bringing new and improved 
leadership from the Underworld represents a strain of absolute nostalgia, 
in contrast to comic utopias that characters create from the existing sit- 
uation. 

Some of Sophocles’ contemporaries were also nostalgic in ways that 
went beyond missing Pericles or feeling that individual moral character 
had declined, and whose complexities go far beyond the scope of this 
paper. The creator of the spurious Draconian constitution that is the 
basis of the description of this constitution in the Athenaion Politeia 4 
was probably a late fifth-century oligarch, and he probably did not 
see himself as a forger, but as a recreator.”' Aristophanes’ nostalgia for 
the generation of Marathon, although it is not unalleviated by mockery, 
is pervasive, and expresses itself as a preference not only for an earlier 
generation of politicians, but for the poetry and music of that genera- 
tion. Aristophanes strongly defines the new as (mere) talkers in contrast 
to the physically strong men of the past, so that [Adtta is one of the 
new gods of Socrates (Cl. 424) and the young man who selects the In- 
ferior Argument will have a big tongue, while the follower of the Better 
Argument will have a small one. The Euripides of Frogs prays to his 
y^erTns otpögıyg (892). This contrast is salient in Philoctetes, where 
Odysseus tells Neoptolemus that he has learned from experience that 
the tongue is more powerful than the strong arm: 

08. &cSAo0 Tratpds Trail, KAUTOS àv véos TTOTE 

y^éocav pv &pyóv, xeipa 8’ eixov Epyarıv 

vOv ©’ eis EAeyyov &&icov dpc Bporois 

Tijv yAdooayv, ovyxi Tapya, Trav’ fyyougévny. (96-99) 

Neoptolemus in his false account of his mistreatment concludes: 

dtrou 8 6 xeípoov TÄyaSsoU pEiZov oSéver 

k&rrogSíver TA XENITA xo SeiAos kparei, 

TOUTOUS yw TOUS Avöpas oU oTEPEW rote: (456—458) 


24 While there is continuing disagreement about whether the Draconian constitu- 
tion of Ath. 4. is a later addition to the text, there is no disagreement that it is a 
forgery, and it is most often linked with the oligarchs of 411/410 BCE, though 
some place it as late as Demetrius of Phalerum (Rhodes 1981, 84-86). 
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His description of the state of the army uses language that evokes anti- 
democratic propaganda, but the bad men to whom he refers are Odys- 
seus and the Atridae. Indeed, there are parallels between Neoptolemus’ 
false story and the plot of the Philoctetes itself.” Within the action of the 
play, Neoptolemus is at this point one of those he claims to despise. 

Philoctetes as a figure from the more innocent past, victimized by 
the new politician Odysseus, has strong contemporary resonances. If 
we turn back to Neoptolemus, he too is a nostalgic figure of a different 
kind. Until a time shortly before the beginning of the play, he lived far 
away from the only political arena in the play’s world, the army at Troy. 
He grew up on Scyros. His island life is thus in one respect a counterpart 
to that of Philoctetes: he has been not corrupted by having to deal with 
Odysseus or the Atridae. His comment when he pretends to be about to 
leave Lemnos for home is revealing: 

AAN fj TreTPala ZKUpos EapKotod uot 

čata TO Aocımöv, core TEPTTEDSAI 8ópoo (459—460) 
Contact with Philoctetes restores Neoptolemus to his ancestral honesty. 
The nature of the army, though, is apparently determined by its leader- 
ship, and Heracles in his epiphany does not urge Philoctetes and Neo- 
ptolemus to contend with the Atridae and Odysseus to direct the direc- 
tion of the Greek expedition. Instead, he urges Neoptolemus to fight 
alongside Philoctetes, so that they offer each other mutual protection: 


GAN’ cos AEOVTE ovvvóuo QUAKOOETOV 
oŬTos oè Kai ov Tóv8'. (1436-1437) 


This association of honesty with disengagement invites some further 
considerations. Being isolated, as Philoctetes has been, has meant that 
he has not been faced with any of the dilemmas that have arisen, but 
it has also meant that he is ignorant; Neoptolemus’ deceptions play 
both on his native ingenuousness and on his unfamiliarity with what 
has happened. On the other side, Neoptolemus succumbs to Odysseus’ 
persuasion easily. He resists only because deceit is not in his nature, and 
cheerfully offers to use force. It apparently does not occur to him for a 
moment that Philoctetes’ own wishes should be of any concern; he does 
not worry at all about the deeper ethics of the mission, only that oper- 
ating by cunning is beneath him. Odysseus need only convince him that 


25 Hamilton 1975. 
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his own glory at Troy requires that Philoctetes come, and that no meth- 
od other than deceit can succeed. 

08. ws TOUTS Y’ Epgas BVO PEpn dwprjnaTa. 

Ne. troiw; agav yap ouK àv &pvoiunv TO Spav. 

O8. cogós T’ Av autos ké&yoaSós KEKAT Gua. 

Ne. tw Tonow, rr&cav aloyuvnv ageis. (117—120) 

While Neoptolemus changes his mind after protracted and intimate 
contact with Philoctetes, the play suggests that youthful innocence, 
however good an individual’s inherited nature and education have 
been, is inherently vulnerable.” Indeed, Odysseus persuades him even 
though some of the language he uses gives a strongly negative coloration 
to his own position.” 

There is an odd moment near the close of the play, when Neopto- 
lemus, having returned Philoctetes’ bow to him, tries to persuade him to 
come to Troy voluntarily. Philoctetes refuses, and argues in turn that 
Neoptolemus should not fight at Troy himself: oids cou ka9ußpıoav/ 
Tatpos yépas ouAdvtes (1364—1365). I have already pointed out that 
the audience cannot know whether any part of Neoptolemus’ tale 
was true, although the audience knows that some of it is false. Philoc- 
tetes, even before Odysseus appeared, guessed that Neoptolemus has 
been under bad influence: otk ei Kakos cU: mpòs KaKdv 8° åvõpõv 
naswv/Eorkas frev aioxpå (971—972). Although he now realizes that 
Neoptolemus was deceiving him under Odysseus’ direction, he has 
not made the further inference that he cannot believe what Neoptole- 
mus told him. It is hard to know exactly how to interpret Philoctetes’ 
continuing belief in this part of what he knows was false. It may 
point to the moral truth that Neoptolemus’ lie represents, especially as 
Neoptolemus turns against Odysseus and follows Philoctetes.** It may 
serve to remind the audience that ‘Odyssean corruption cannot so easily 
be erased’.”” If we understand it naturalistically, we would suppose that 
Philoctetes, whose survival has been threatened by the theft of his bow, 
has been too stunned by the rapid changes in his situation to process his 
information. The play is full of such internal contradictions; a few lines 
later, Philoctetes enjoins Neoptolemus to take him home, as he swore to 
do (1368) — but Neoptolemus has not sworn an oath, and his promise 


26 I thus disagree slightly with Rose 1976, 97—100 on the ‘aristocratic bias’. 
27 Heath 1999, 147. 

28 Podlecki 1966, 236-237; Schmidt 1973, 235. 

29 Blundell 1988, 145—146. 
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not to abandon Philoctetes was very explicitly marked as not an oath 
(811), so that the point is salient. Yet Philoctetes refers to it as an 
oath also when he is not directly addressing Neoptolemus, but the nat- 
ural world of Lemnos: 

of &py' 6 mais u’ ESpacev OVE AyiAAEos: 

ópócas Aräseıv oikad’, ës Tpoiav u’ ayer (940—941) 
Philoctetes is certainly not lying. He could clearly distinguish oath from 
promise at the charged moment of deciding whether to bind Neopto- 
lemus by oath, because to demand an oath would be to announce at that 
moment that he does not trust him. Having trusted him, however, he 
sees his trust as the equivalent of an oath — no good man would refuse 
to fulfil a promise because he had not sworn an oath. He fails to make 
the distinctions among closely related speech-acts for the same reasons 
he does not draw out the different possible strands of truth and falsehood 
in Neoptolemus' story: it is not his character to analyze speech carefully. 

This inability to appreciate complexity and nuance is part of Philoc- 
tetes’ simplicity of character, but it is not necessarily a virtue. Both Neo- 
ptolemus and Philoctetes are in different ways unprepared to defend 
themselves against Odysseus, and this weakness may undercut the nos- 
talgic effect. Famously, the final epiphany of Heracles includes a warn- 
ing to both heroes to show piety towards the gods in the sack of Troy: 

ToUTo ©’ &vvodiS", étav 
TopSite yaiav, evoeßeiv Tà Trpós Yeous: 
ws TAAA Trávra SeuTep’ yeta mathe (1440-1442) 


This warning hints at the famous impiety of Neoptolemus, who slaugh- 
ters Priam at Zeus’ altar. The speech of Heracles promises Philoctetes 
fame in return for his sufferings, and makes his fate analogous to that 
of Heracles, but it does not resolve the political issues that the play 
has raised. Philoctetes has spoken not only of his reluctance to be in 
the company of the men who abused him, but of his worries about 
the future: 


oU yap ue TÄAyoS TÜV TrapEeASOVTOOV Oókvet, 

AAN oia yet) TaSEIV ue Trpós TOUTOoV ETI 

Soke TTPOAEVODENV. ois yap fj yvoun KaKdoV 

utp yévntot, k&AAa TraiSeVer kakous. (1358-1361)? 


30 K&AAa is a conjecture of Cavallin, kakous of Dobree. 
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Tradition does not report any further miseries for Philoctetes, and Hera- 
cles promises Philoctetes public honour (óperíj te Tp@Tos &kkpiSeis 
orparsunaros, 1425) as well as a successful return. This award will be 
deserved, and perhaps to some extent addresses Philoctetes’ fear. Still, 
the conclusion places Neoptolemus and Philoctetes back in the corrupt 
world of the Greek army without answering Philoctetes’ fundamental 
problem, that the previous actions of the Greek leadership give no rea- 
son to think that they will be better in the future. The hint at Neopto- 
lemus’ impiety may also evoke the tragedies in which Neoptolemus has 
appeared in close association with Odysseus, such as Euripides’ Hecuba — 
that is, it may suggest that the influence of Philoctetes is insufficient to 
defend his character from the bad effects of everyone else around him. If 
Odysseus has led him into deceit on this occasion, in the future the 
Greek army will incite him to brutality and disregard for the gods. 

Philoctetes, then, is permeated with nostalgia, presenting a hero 
whose isolation from the society within the play reflects a feeling shared 
by at least some groups in Athenian society that contemporary leader- 
ship, contemporary morality, and contemporary political practice 
were inferior to those of even a recent past. The spectator must share 
this nostalgia. At the same time, the play undercuts a simple idealization 
of the past. The great dead heroes were not able to prevent injustice 
when they were alive. It also suggests that nostalgia itself is not an ad- 
equate approach to the political world. By recovering Philoctetes, the 
Greek army can fulfil the divine behest and capture Troy, but Philoc- 
tetes does not cure its moral problems. Philoctetes can impress Neopto- 
lemus so that he resists Odysseus on this occasion, but the conclusion 
suggests that the effect is not permanent. Although the play reflects a 
frustration with Athenian leadership that was not confined to the oli- 
garchs of the Four Hundred, it does not propose any solution. Even 
if we could bring a hero from the past into the present, we cannot trans- 
form the present into the ideal past — which never quite existed. 


Genos, Gennaios, and Athens 
in the Later Tragedies of Sophocles 


Sophie Mills 


Sophocles’ Philoctetes has long been the focus of scholarship which posits 
a relatively direct relationship between tragedy, contemporary events, 
and the presumed function of the playwright as public advisor, and it 
would certainly appear that we know more about the circumstances 
of its production than is true for Sophocles’ other extant plays. The 
play was produced in 409 BCE, just two years after the brief but bloody 
ascendancy of the 400 oligarchs who rose to power, aided, probably un- 
wittingly, by the actions of the probouloi appointed to deliberate for Ath- 
ens’ survival of Athens after its financial and military disaster in Sicily. ' 
Since it is generally accepted that Sophocles was one of these probouloi, 
the apparent connections between history — Sophocles’ role in contem- 
porary politics and Alcibiades’ rehabilitation from exile, thanks to mili- 
tary successes in the Eastern Aegean — and myth — Philoctetes’ NE Ae- 
gean exile? and eventual return to the Greek army — have struck many 
scholars as too close to be merely coincidental. 

The difficult and dangerous political climate of the last years of the 
fifth century would seem to demand a serious response. Tragedy is a se- 
rious art form. It is certainly tempting to connect these two proposi- 
tions, to create readings of late Sophoclean tragedy in which their au- 
thor is reacting to, and advocating strategies to deal with, contemporary 
circumstances. Indeed, multiple attempts, perhaps encouraged by the 
claim of an ancient commentator on Sophocles’ Philoctetes 99 that 
Sophocles is attacking contemporary politicians, have been made to 
read characters of the play as representative of late fifth-century public 
figures in Athens. As early as the 18th century, Philoctetes was identified 
as Alcibiades, but cases have also been made for an Alcibiadic Neopto- 
lemus or Odysseus, in various permutations and degrees of complexity, 


1 Th. 8.1.2—3, 49; Arist. Ath. 29.3. For the historical background of the play and 
Sophocles' part in history, see Jameson 1956 and 1971; Calder 1985; Edmunds 
1996, 142-146. 

2 Cf Beer 2004, 135. 
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some arguing for specific individual identifications, others that charac- 
teristics of contemporary politicians are divided among the dramatis per- 
sonae of Philoctetes.” 

Since attempts to map contemporary politicians directly onto tragic 
figures have rather fallen out of fashion over the past few decades,* an- 
other influential school of criticism takes a broader view of the connec- 
tions between Philoctetes and its contemporary setting. It is argued that, 
given the dire circumstances of the late fifth century, Sophocles in his 
presumed role as public advisor could not have shirked his duty to ad- 
dress his citizens,” whether on the importance of patriotism, engagement 
with society and looking to a common good beyond individual differ- 
ences,’ or the dangers of sophistic education,’ or the benefits of a benign 
aristocracy over a democracy fatally corrupted by the demagogues of the 
later fifth century.* Calder 1971 even reads the play as Sophocles’ apol- 
ogia for his part in inflicting the 400 on Athens. This kind of political 
interpretation is not confined to Philoctetes. Lowell Edmunds notes 
that the meeting at which the Athenian constitution was abrogated in 
411 BCE was held at Colonus, a cult centre of Poseidon frequented 
by the hippeis of Athens, and interprets Oedipus’s presence at the altar 
of Poseidon Hippios in Oedipus at Colonus (written by 405 BCE but 
not produced until 401 BCE), and especially the Colonus Ode, as 


3 For histories of these identifications, see Calder 1971, 170—171; Bowie 1997, 
56-61. Jameson 1956, 219—224 suggests an identification between Neoptole- 
mus and the younger Pericles. The mythical paradigm of Achilles also lies be- 
hind the vehemently obstinate Philoctetes: Beer 2004, 136—137. 

4  Anotable exception is Vickers 2008, who (61-81) divides Alcibiades’ qualities 
between Philoctetes and Neoptolemus. 

5 Wilson 1995, 8-10, 167, 198. 

6 Harsh 1960, 412; Beer 2004, 135—138. Jameson 1956, 220 claims that Philoc- 
tetes’ destructive attitude to his community would be familiar to ‘men who had 
lived through the Peloponnesian war’. 

7 Craik 1980. 

8 Wilson 1995, 191—198 and Beer 2004, 167—168 both claim that the Theseus 
of Oedipus at Colonus is an ideal king, not a democrat. But since the genre of 
tragedy most easily focuses on individuals rather than groups, the paradoxical 
figure of an Athenian king who represents an ordered and functioning democ- 
racy — Theseus in Euripides' Suppliants above all — tends to recur in tragedies 
where Athens is portrayed as the ideal city, because it is a product of two ideol- 
ogies which decree both that Athens must be a democracy and that it must be 
the ancient mythological city of its greatest hero Theseus and his sons. It would 
therefore be unwise to assume that Sophocles was promoting an alternative to 
democratic government in OC: cf. Mills 1997, 97—103. 
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Sophocles’ attempts to rehabilitate the hippeis from suspicion of collab- 
orating against the democracy and to promote Colonus as a cult centre 
for the whole Athenian people, rather than just the hippeis.” 

More broadly-focused political readings such as these seem inher- 
ently more attractive because they do not depend on the assumption 
— entirely absent from any ancient author’s view of the expectations 
brought by members of the audience to tragic performances — that 
the playwright is writing in some sort of allegorical code for an audience 
who will naturally understand that a mythological character is ‘really’ 
one of their contemporaries. But even when a more broadly-based po- 
litical interpretation seems useful in getting us closer to what was going 
on in the Theatre of Dionysus in 409 BCE or 401 BCE, there is a dan- 
ger that our apparently more comprehensive knowledge of the historical 
background of late Sophoclean drama may be illusory, and therefore a 
distorting factor in critical interpretation. 

Clearly tragedy cannot be disentangled from the public and political 
circumstances of its performance. It was a well established ancient belief 
that poets educate their public and, for some decades, now modern crit- 
ics have explored tragedy as a medium that explores and often problem- 
atizes the institutions and conventions of Athenian society." However, 
a consideration of the nature of tragic practice at Athens leads me to 
question how far such a medium has any real ability to influence its au- 
dience or successfully promote particular points of view. Perhaps it can 
only challenge those who are open to being challenged, and otherwise 
offers a greater degree of reassurance and affirmation than has often re- 
cently been argued." The case of Phrynichus’ Capture of Miletus, a play 


9 Edmunds 1996, 91-92, 142—146. 

10 Griffin 1999, 90-92. 

11 Ar. Ra. 1009-1010, 1032-1036, 1054-1055, and for modern criticism, see, 
e.g., Vernant/Vidal-Naquet 1988, 1-3, 23-48, esp. 26-27, 33; Goldhill 
1990, 116-118; Gregory 1991, 1-19. On tragedy, politics, and audience re- 
sponse, see also Said 1998. 

12 Indeed, the presumed abilities of fiction or the mass media to change the minds 
of their consumers may be much overrated: see, for example, Klapper 1960, 
38-50; Holland 1968, 72-79; Keen 2007, xiii-xiv, 4. There are real dangers 
in extrapolating from the experiences of modern audiences to those of the an- 
cient world, of course, but given the paucity of our ancient evidence and the 
presumed centrality of the relationship between playwright and audience to 
any discussion of the relationship between tragedy and history in ancient Ath- 
ens, a cross-cultural, cross-disciplinary approach seems to be worth pursuing, if 
with a degree of caution. 
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dramatizing recent historical events which left the audience so moved 
that they fined him 1000 drachmas for ‘reminding them of their own 
troubles’ (Hdt. 6.21), and even the hostile reception of Euripides’ first 
Hippolytus — the only play known to have dramatized Athenian suffering 
in an Athenian setting to Athenians — suggest that there were some lim- 
its on what an Athenian audience would wish to see portrayed. After 
Phrynichus’ misadventure, the stories dramatized by the tragedians were 
predominantly those of distant myth: one of the very few safe historical 
subjects were the Persians, Athens’ exotic and safely defeated rivals," 
and even these make only rare appearances among the kings and heroes 
of mythology. Moreover, even some characters who for a modern au- 
dience are purely fictional are ancestors of the Athenians and thus bear a 
potential emotional significance for them. A playwright offering any 
very direct commentary on contemporary sufferings is taking risks, 
both to his immediate chance of winning first prize at the dramatic 
competitions, and even potentially to his chances of being awarded a 
Chorus at a subsequent competition. 

I believe that tragedy can talk directly about Athens, but when it 
does, it tends to avoid any risk of alienating its audience with potentially 
unpalatable statements by offering instead a picture of the city congruent 
with the idealized portrayal of Athens that functioned as the standard ac- 
count of Athenian history. Alternatively, if tragedy makes a ‘not-Ath- 
ens’ the home for exploring more challenging questions about political 
and social issues in the city, by definition, a not-Athens setting cuts any 
unarguable and inextricable connection between the themes of the play 
and Athenian society. As Phrynichus found out, if tragedy 1s to work on 
its audience, it must paradoxically offer aesthetic and emotional distance 
from the horrific actions that are being presented to its spectators. ^ 
Drama necessitates physical and psychological distance from the per- 
formers, so that members of the audience can always, if they need to, 
‘escape’ through the gaps through the reassurance that after all they 


13 Mills 1997, 195—206; Heath 1987, 64—70. On Phrynichus, see Rosenbloom 
1993. 

14 Bowie 1999, 42; Beer 2004, 23. 

15 Arist. Po.1448b10—20; Lada 1996, 404; cf. Rosenbloom 1995, 101—102; Pel- 
ling 1997, 228. Steiner 1996, 545 n. 3 mentions the story of a staging of the 
Oresteia in Berlin in 1945 against a vast photograph of the ruined city which 
severely traumatized many of its audience, presumably because they had to re- 
live their own sufferings through those of the house of Atreus. 
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are merely watching a performance." Such gaps open up options along 
a continuum of entirely submitting to belief in what is before us, entire- 
ly resisting it or partial acceptance and resistance." Stories of spectators 
hissing and shouting in the middle of performances" exemplify the 
combination of nearness and distance, engagement and disagreement 
possible in all dramatic performances. Because tragedy balances on a 
tricky tightrope between nearness to, and distance from suffering, any 
tragedian with any sort of *message' about contemporary conditions, es- 
pecially those of suffering, controversy and blame, such as in the after- 
math of the ascendancy of the 400, is on dangerous ground unless he 
offers members of the audience clear emotional or intellectual escape 
routes. But the moment he has done so, he simultaneously renders his 
tragedy potentially less influential as a genre of advice or advocacy, as 
1s suggested by Plutarch's story of the tyrant who was so moved by He- 
cuba's sufferings that he simply left the theatre because he saw the in- 
consistency in crying over a play while he was killing so many of his 
own subjects.” 

In her conceptualization of ‘distancing’ and ‘zooming’ devices by 
which tragedians sometimes deliberately differentiate the world of trag- 
edy from that of the audience and sometimes bring the two together," 
Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood emphasizes that the process 1s never stat- 
1c, as playwrights move continuously back and forth between heroic and 
contemporary worlds. In just the same way, each individual in the au- 
dience brings his own experiences and prejudices, and can himself zoom 
or distance according to what he endorses or rejects in what is set before 
him.” Since, on the one hand, the distancing tendencies inherent in the 
genre are essential to tragedy, but on the other, the tragedian cannot 
fully control them, if what the spectator sees and hears matches his ex- 
periences and prejudices, the zooming process may be unproblematic, 


16 Beckerman 1970, 130—133; Bennett 1997, 15; Ubersfeld 1999, 24—25, 137, 
166. Wiles 1997, 207—211, 114—115 takes a less isolationist view. 

17 Holland 1980, 125 claims, ‘any individual shapes the materials the literary work 
offers him...to give him what he characteristically both wishes and fears ... The 
individual can accept the literary work only to the extent he exactly recreates 
with it a verbal form of his particular pattern of defense mechanisms.’ 

18 Pl. R. 492a, Lg. 700c-701a; D. 19.33; Csapo/Slater 1995, 290—305. 

19 Plu. Pel. 29.4—6; c£. Isoc. 4.168. I have argued this at greater length in Mills 
2010. 

20 Sourvinou-Inwood 1989, 136. 

21 Cf Oatley 1994, 66. 
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but more challenging ideas can always be rejected." A play can contain 
different degrees of ‘truth’ at different times and such truths may be dif- 
ferent for different members of the audience. For example, most veter- 
ans in the audience would probably have disputed Medea’s claim that 
childbirth is worse than fighting (E. Med. 250), but they would have 
had no reason to distance themselves from the Chorus’ encomium of 
Athens at 824—845, and a number of recent scholars have emphasized 
the affirmative, rather than the critical, tendencies of tragedy.” 

When an author does offer material which makes uncomfortable 
viewing for some reason, tragedy cannot avoid offering the option to 
look away or feel relief at being ‘outside the pain’ (cf. E. HF 1249), be- 
cause tragedy is multifaceted. Every potential political reference is 
matched by aesthetic pleasure in the songs and dances of the Chorus; 
every reference to the contemporary intellectual climate, by the portray- 
al of acute emotions, designed to stir an emotional response in its spec- 
tators to exceptionally intense suffering of a kind quite unlikely to hap- 
pen in their own lives.” Each tragedy offers a range of elements which 
will be more or less appealing to each individual in the audience: those 
who are inclined may indeed seek political or intellectual comment, but 
any for whom these have less appeal are given other material — visual, 
auditory or emotional — to consider.” Ancient conceptions of the di- 
dactic function of poetry tend to have little in common with modern 
scholars’ highly intellectualized approaches and place much more em- 
phasis on its emotional effects,” and the idea that the genre of tragedy 


22 Cf Holland 1968, 83-98. 

23 Pelling 1997, 219-221; Heath 1987, 47 and 1999, 158-159; cf. Griffith 1998, 
39-43. Arist. Rh.1395b1-11 describes ordinary, unsophisticated spectators 
who are happy if they hear sentiments that correspond to their own prejudices. 
I agree with Ahl 1984, 197 that moderns can be too sensitive to the possible 
presence of the intelligentsia in an audience. 

24 Griffin 1998, 60. 

25 Koriat describes a psychological experiment in which subjects were asked to 
view a distressing film while deliberately detaching themselves from feeling 
emotional pain while watching it. The most commonly used methods of ach- 
ieving detachment reported were concentration on the fictionality of what they 
were seeing and on the technical aspects of the film’s production: Koriat et 
al. 1972, 613. 

26 Heath 1999, 139 notes that tragedians will sometimes emphasize and sometimes 
ignore the moral or intellectual complexities of their themes, but they are very 
consistent in offering their audience an intense and satisfying emotional stimu- 
lus. 
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confirms the status quo at least as much as it challenges it.” Of course, 
tragedy might be capable of prodding individual consciences among the 
audience, but as one might expect from an art form frequently consid- 
ered reflective of, and a product of the Athenian democracy,” it must 
allow for and meet a full range of audience opinion and interest.” 
This necessity will inevitably have a fragmenting effect on any attempt 
by the playwright to present a definite point of view and clear advice to 
the audience. 

I suggest, then, that political tragedy operates in two basic modes, 
which we see in Philoctetes and Oedipus at Colonus respectively. It can 
offer themes of relevance or even potential controversy to the Athenian 
polis in a place not called Athens, so that individuals in the audience 
have enough intellectual or emotional distance to endorse or reject 
the various materials offered to them. Alternatively, it can operate in 
a more overtly Athenian mode, dramatizing political topics in an Athe- 
nian setting, but by so doing, the possibilities for asking hard questions 
become limited, and instead the standard image of the idealized Athens 
is reassuringly offered to the Athenian audience." What is said of Athens 
in Oedipus at Colonus resembles not only that of plays such as Euripides’ 
Suppliants, earlier in the Peloponnesian War, before Athens could be 
said to be war-weary and on the point of collapse, but even that of Ae- 
schylus’ Eumenides, almost 50 years earlier, when Athens was at its 
height of power and optimism." I think it can plausibly be argued 
that if the date of Oedipus at Colonus were entirely unknown, its por- 


27 Pl. R. 605d-606b claims that tragedy is dangerous because of its seductive ap- 
peal to the emotions and one of his major objections to the genre is its tendency 
to confirm and reinforce society's values: Heath 1999, 140—142; cf. Bennett 
1997, 97—99. Socrates, who did consistently question Athenian social values 
can hardly be considered typical: Griffin 1998, 48-50. 

28 Beer 2004, 1-3, although Griffin 1999 sounds a note of caution about reading 
too much into the presumed connection. 

29 Viewing tragedy from a less emotionally oriented angle, Revermann 2006, 101, 
103—104 argues both for an audience with differing levels of intellectual and 
dramatic sophistication and for dramas which are able to give pleasure to all 
in spite of such differences between individuals, through what he dubs a ‘dou- 
ble-act of appealing to all while sustaining an individual’s interest by means of 
activating and challenging the personal level of competence’ (p. 115). For a 
modern perspective on mass entertainment, see also Ellis 1982, 78-81. 

30 Cf Heath 1987, 64-70. 

31 For parallels between the Eumenides and Oedipus at Colonus, see Winnington In- 
gram 1980, 272; Mills 1997, 54—55, 167. 
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trayal of Athens would not necessarily compel scholars to assume that it 
can only have been written at the eve of the city’s fall.”” Such tragedies 
in which Athens is prominent set up an image of the citizens to them- 
selves which is essentially unchanging, conservative, and reassuring and 
provides multiple points of contact with the picture of Athens served up 
by the yearly funeral speeches, which, from their inception, around 
470-460 BCE,” gradually codified an idealized treatment of Athenian 
history which, in so far as such a thing existed, became the de facto ‘of- 
ficial’ version.” Such speeches repeat the same Athenian triumphs to 


32 Contra Wilson 1997, 5-10 and Edmunds 1996, 92, but their arguments seem to 
me to rely too much on hindsight. Edmunds states that the location of Colonus 
must primarily recall to an audience 411’s meeting of the hippeis which laid the 
foundation for the rise of the 400 (Th. 8.67), but Colonus has at least two other 
significant attributes which have nothing to do with the events of 411 BCE. 
Not only was it Sophocles’ birthplace, but also the scene of a skirmish between 
Athens and Thebes in 410 or 407 BCE: X. HG 1.1.33, D.S. 13.72.3-73.2, 
FGrHist 324 F63 (cf. also n. 73 below). Edmunds’ connection seems far from 
clear to me. I am similarly sceptical of his claim (94-95), that since some of 
the miseries of old age detailed by the Chorus are inappropriate to Oedipus’ ex- 
perience, they must therefore recall the miseries experienced by the Athenians. 
Edmunds goes on to argue that since Theban Oedipus ‘represents’ the experi- 
ence of many Athenians, Theseus’ acceptance of Oedipus is a mythical proto- 
type of, and role model for Athens’ contemporary acceptance and reintegration 
into society of the Athenians who had been exiled in the traumatic events of 
the last decades of the fifth century. An accursed parricide seems an odd choice 
as a model for acceptance and reconciliation among the Athenians, but such a 
figure is entirely typical of the wretched exiles — Heracles, his sons, and Adrastus 
— that the idealized Athens always welcomes because it is the city which pays 
unique attention in Greece to helping the unjustly ill-treated (e.g. Th. 2.37.3). 

33 See Ziolkowski 1981, 11-24; Clairmont 1983; Loraux 1986; Pritchard 2000, 
17-26. 

34 A remarkable consistency of material and topoi exists, not only among fourth- 
century specimens but also between fifth- and fourth-century epitaphioi. 
There is a substantial degree of thematic overlap between Pericles’ funeral 
speech in Thucydides and fourth-century epitaphioi and related genres, such 
as [Lysias] 2, [Demosthenes] 60, Hyperides 6; the encomia of Athens in Iso- 
crates’ Panegyricus and Panathenaicus and that of Theseus in his Helen, and Plato’s 
parody of the genre in Menexenus: Ziolkowski 1981, 133—136, 163, 173. The 
sentiments of Gorgias’ fragmentary epitaphios speech (82 F6DK) also resemble 
those of later sources, even though they are expressed in his unique style. Sim- 
ilarly, stories detailed in the epitaphioi recur in other fifth-century literary genres 
and in public, monumental art suggesting the existence of a pseudo-official set 
of Athenian achievements: Mills 1997, 45— 47; Pritchard 2000, 13-26. When 


fourth-century writers look back nostalgically on the empire and have to ad- 
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draw the same lessons about Athenian courage, wisdom, and willingness 
to offer Greece their best in war and peace alike.” The funeral speeches 
offer Athenians a sense of their identity as Athenians, as the speaker sets 
the sacrifices of the bereaved in a timeless context of Athenian activity, 
linking its mythical heroes to those of the year being reviewed, as sons 
continue the same noble mission pursued by their fathers and grandfa- 
thers, of expanding the city’s power through promoting justice and Pan- 
hellenic law. 

So I am relatively sceptical about tragedy’s ability to offer political 
advice, at least in the way that it is conceived of in some recent scholar- 
ship on Sophocles’ last two plays, because I believe that the genre tends 
more to reflect existing attitudes or tendencies in Athenian culture than 
advocate particular points of view, and even as it reflects what already 
exists, it offers multiple possibilities for individuals in its audience to 
take what they want. Several motifs of the idealized Athens run through 
Philoctetes and Oedipus at Colonus, such as the importance of integrating 
Aoyos and &pyov and the importance of pity, but I will instead focus on 
the use of, and mutual connections between, the words yévos and yev- 
vatios and their broader associations in the two plays, because they offer 
an excellent example both of the way in which Athens-based and not- 
Athens-based tragedies use similar themes differently, and of the way in 
which one motif can offer several different meanings, both for those 
who might wish to interpret what they saw in a more overtly political 
mode and for those who preferred the use of escape routes away from 
self-examination. 


Sophocles’ last two extant plays share a notable number of thematic and 
verbal similarities, ^ played out in two radically different settings to cre- 
ate two different meditations on exile, reintegration and human fellow- 
ship. Central to both is the need of a problematic and unprepossessing 


dress some embarrassing truths, they shoehorn them into the existing idealized 
image of Athens and explain them away as tiny anomalies in Athens’ generally 
glorious record: see, for example, Isoc. 4.100—102. 

35 On Athens as universal benefactor and some implausible claims, see Mills 1997, 
58-78. 

36 Torrance 1965, 321; Winnington Ingram 1980, 257; Craik 1980, 252; Whit- 
man 1983, 236—237; Markantonatos 2007, 199—200. 
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character to be reintegrated into a community. The protagonists of both 
plays are damaged, physically, mentally, and in their relationship with 
divinity. A transgression against the divine — Philoctetes’ transgression 
with Chryse, Oedipus’ more serious offences against divine laws — has 
brought each physical damage and forced expulsion from their com- 
munities. Their exile in turn has inflicted mental wounds on them, 
through the burning resentment they feel for the injustices done them 
by the community that once honoured them. Now, however, these 
two outcasts are needed by their communities, and must be brought 
back within them, whether or not they are willing to help those who 
once abandoned them at their hour of greatest vulnerability (Ph. 260— 
284; OC 396—454, 765—782, 1356-1366). Philoctetes and Oedipus 
both have the key to their community's survival or success: only with 
Philoctetes can the Greeks sack Troy and end the Trojan War; Oedipus 
must act as a kind of talisman for whoever is to win the war fought over 
Thebes by his two sons. Those from their former communities who 
seek Philoctetes and Oedipus are essentially engaged in a kind of com- 
mercial transaction in which the aim is to get maximum benefit at min- 
imum cost.” Since both still bear the marks of what caused their original 
exile — Philoctetes is physically disgusting still and Oedipus bears phys- 
ical marks related to the religious pollution that surrounds him — neither 
community wants to offer these unlovely creatures any more than the 
bare minimum necessary to secure their services. 

Those such as Neoptolemus and Theseus, who champion Philoc- 
tetes and Oedipus against such ill-treatment, see within them a quality 
of human dignity that their circumstances cannot take away. Both the 
perception of human dignity and its possession are tied to the word yev- 
vofios,? derived from yévos and denoting that which is true to the yévos, 
generally a noble yévos, and thus what is high-born. It is in origin a term 
of aristocratic approval, and is used, for example, by Pindar for praising 
aristocratic fathers who pass their excellences on to aristocratic sons.” 


37 Cf. Linforth 1956, 103—105. 

38 See Ellendt 1841, 354—355 on its range of meanings in Sophocles and for some 
other discussions; Fraenkel 1950, 551—552; Knox 1964, 187 n. 18; Nussbaum 
1976, 44—45; Winnington-Ingram 1980, 309; Calder 1985, 10; Blundell 
1993b, 104—106. 

39 Pi. P. 8.44. The connotations are similar in Thgn. 535—538: cf. also E. El. 551 
and HF 872 (of the foot of the vengeful Iris!); Th. 2.97.3; [X.] Ath. 2. A re- 
lated, and striking, use of the adjective is found at S. Aj. 938, yevvaia ún, 
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Thus, there is common ground between yevvaios and evyevns — indeed 
LSJ defines evyéveic first as nobility of birth" and then offers yevvordtns 
as its synonym" — and some commentators connect it with Sophocles’ 
interest in, and endorsement of the power of hereditary excellence. Cer- 
tainly he makes an explicit link between evyévera and yevvardtns at Phil- 
octetes 874, when Philoctetes commends Neoptolemus for staying with 
him during his attack and enduring the stench of his foot: GAA’ eüyevnis 
yap fj ploıs kåẸ evyevddov. Only one like Neoptolemus, who proves true 
to his birth from Achilles, could be expected to act so splendidly. But I 
doubt that Sophocles is promoting old-school class distinctions or ques- 
tioning the value of the democratic ethos of equality. There is, indeed, 
an innate class bias in the term," and it may never completely lose con- 
notations of high birth, but at least from Herodotus’ time, yevvatios 
broadens its focus to encompass the excellent qualities that should be ex- 
pected in one high-born, just as the word ‘noble’ does for us, to denote 
nobility in a broader sense in mind or action, not confined to those of a 
particular family line.? In some cases it is not entirely clear whether the 
adjective refers exclusively to birth or simultaneously implies moral at- 
tributes: at Iliad 5.253, in Homer’s only use of the word, Diomedes 
claims, où y&p poi yevvaiov GAvoKdZovTi yaxeo Sat: it is either not fitting 
for one of his line to shun fighting, or such an act would not be noble in 
the broader sense of the term.** Equally, the concepts of good birth and 


where yevvola should, according to Jebb, be connected with yvijatos, ‘true- 
born’ (cf. Hdt. 1.173.5) and thus ‘genuine’. 

40 A. Pers. 442; Isoc. 3.42. This term can also refer to highly bred animals (Pl. R. 
375a, e), or impressive physical appearance: E. Hel.136, Med. 1072. 

41 As, for example, at E. Cyc. 201 or Tr. 727 where evyevdds must clearly denote 
‘nobly’ in its broader moral sense. 

42 Which, for Nussbaum 1976, 52, n. 41, constitutes a serious limitation on Soph- 
oclean morality, but the problem is diminished if yevvoudtns itself is consciously 
extended to include those outside the traditional elite classes. Sophocles may 
never entirely separate the concept from good birth (Kirkwood 1958, 178), 
but especially in his later plays yevvoudtns clearly transcends social position. 

43 Thus, at E. IA 448 and Hdt. 1.173.5, yevvoios is clearly used to denote high 
birth, but at E. IA 1411 and Hdt. 1.37.2, a nobility transcending mere birth 
must be implied. Similarly, at Hdt. 3.140.4, 7.139.3, E. Herad. 537, HF 357 
and Ar. Ra. 1012, 1014, 1019, the term must unequivocally be used in its ex- 
panded sense. 

44 Cf Kirkwood 1958, 177—179. Again, the adjective is used of the Chorus of 
Argive women at S. El. 127. While it could simply denote their social status, 
Jebb claims that it refers to their dispositions, comparing OC 1640. At E. 
Hipp. 1452, Theseus addresses his dying bastard son as yevvaios: the adjective 
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good behaviour can actually be separated from one another, as they are 
by Aristotle who explicitly distinguishes evyéverx and yevvaıorns, defin- 
ing the former as excellence of birth, but yevvaidtns as being true to 
one's line, and makes a further claim that many of the evyeveis are useless 
(eüveAeis) and not true to their line." This distinction may be even seen 
in Oedipus at Colonus: Creon and Oedipus share a y&vos and Creon re- 
sembles Oedipus in many ways. However, he entirely lacks his yevvaiov 
and the yevvoios Oedipus breaks with his yévos and chooses instead a 
friendship with his yevvaios counterpart Theseus. Euripides 
(Hel. 726-727, 1641) goes even further in separating yevvaıörns from 
social station by claiming it as a possible attribute for slaves, while his 
Electra (253, cf. 263) describes her poor and righteous husband as yev- 
voios." Thucydides 3.83.1 (cf. 82.7) claims TO yevvoiov as a major part 
of Tò evn9és, simplicity of mind or good character? — surely not tied 
to any one class — and laments its obliteration by the cruelties of the Pe- 
loponnesian War. To be truly yevvaios in its extended sense, then, is to 
resemble the ideal aristocrat: as Philoctetes says, a man who shuns what 
is shameful and honours what is good (Ph. 475), and one who is endur- 
ing,” honest, courageous, and self-sufficient. 

In the Philoctetes, the word bridges both its aristocratically oriented 
and its more inclusive senses. Neoptolemus comes from one of the 
most distinguished families in mythology. Being true to Achilles’ 
yévos is a major part of his understanding of what it means to be yevvatios 


probably refers to his generosity of spirit in forgiving his father for causing his 
death, but it cannot quite be detached from issues of legitimate birth, given the 
prominence of this theme in the play as a whole. 

45 Arist. Rh. 1390b22; cf. HA 488b9—11. At Ph. 902, Philoctetes complains that 
Neoptolemus is tiv avTOU qUciv Arrroov: at this moment, he is acting like some- 
one evyevts who is failing to be yevvaios. 

46 Wilson 1997, 7; Edmunds 1996, 118-119; cf. also Blundell 1993b, 112; Rose 
1992, 320-327. 

47 Cf. also E. Alc. 624, 642, 993, Or. 869—870, Ph.1680. The adjective yevvddas 
at Ar. Ra. 179, 640 is used of the slave Xanthias: cf. Dover 19947, 95. 

48 For which, see Creed 1973, 229-30. Pl. R. 348c defines justice as yevvalav 
evn Se1av; compare the just and á&mňoŭv kai yevvoiov man of R. 361b; cf. D. 
Chr. 52.16. 

49 At Ph. 872-874, Philoctetes contrasts the yevvaios Neoptolemus with the 
Atreidae: oŭkouv Artpeidaı tot’ ErAnoav etgdpws oUTws &veykeiv. Indeed, 
there seems to be quite a strong connection between yevvaidtns and endur- 
ance: S. OC 1640; E. Hipp. 207; Pl. R. 329b, 440c-d. At E. Tr. 987, Hecuba 
commends suicide to Helen as the behaviour of a truly yevvaia woman and at 
727 Talthybius instructs Andromache to endure her troubles euyevöss. 
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and influences his own internal character (pvo1s), whose growth into 
nobility in the broader sense of the term is a central theme of the 
play: thus, to Odysseus’ request to deceive Philoctetes into coming to 
Troy with the Greeks, he says that neither his nor his father's pvots 
(88—89) can let him do this. Neoptolemus’ parentage recurs repeatedly 
in the Philoctetes, because central to it is his ability to be true to his y&vos 
in all senses of the term, and match not only the looks (358) but also the 
excellence of Achilles, who lurks as a shadowy presence behind the ac- 
tion of the play (96, 222, 226-227; cf. 260, 719). Neoptolemus is re- 
peatedly addressed as ‘child of Achilles’, and while this is hardly an un- 
usual mode of address, in the mouths of Philoctetes (940, 1066; 
cf. 1284, 1310) and Odysseus (1237) it is a kind of shorthand for the 
great question of the play as to Neoptolemus’ true nature and what 
he will do in his dilemma.” At 799 and 801, Philoctetes invokes both 
Neoptolemus’ youth and his yevvaiotns as he begs him to put him 
out of his misery. Moreover, he uses Neoptolemus’ presumed yev- 
vaıörns and the relationship he once had with Achilles, his former com- 
rade and Neoptolemus’ father, to forge a bond of common interest and 
to appeal to shared mores between himself and the young man as kindred 
spirits against the world of Odysseus and the Atreidae (e.g. 260-263, 
468, 869-876). 

The meaning of the quality of yevvaiotns is central to both Philoc- 
tetes and Oedipus at Colonus and both plays feature reciprocal recognition 
between those who are yevvoior.”! It is, of course, true that the word is 
not actually used of Philoctetes, but he appreciates Neoptolemus’ yev- 
vaiov (475, 799, 801), believing that they share a common bond, and 
his belief is gradually reciprocated by Neoptolemus, even though it starts 
under false pretences. He calls himself courageous (evKap810s, 535) and 
oov (905), both of which are a part of yevvardtns. At 535-537, he 
states that only someone like himself could have endured what he has 
done: this statement so strongly resembles the claim of the old Oedipus, 
that only his yevvaiov (OC 8) has helped him to endure his wretched 
life, that I think we can allow Philoctetes yevvoiov also. The quality is 
visible to those who do not view the disadvantaged in a purely instru- 
mental manner, and those who have it can see through others’ material 


50 Cf. Avery 1965, 285; Bowie 1997, 60. The fatherhood/vois theme shapes 
Odysseus’ portrayal also: at 625 (cf. 633), he is claimed to resemble his father, 
the cheating Sisyphus, not Laertes (c£. 1310 and 384). 

51 Torrance 1965, 284—288. 
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circumstances to underlying truths of their nature, so that it becomes a 
binding agent in human society at a deeper level. Moreover, and cru- 
cially in these tragedies, it is often a somewhat paradoxical designation, 
because it can be ascribed as often to those such as Oedipus who, 
though once prosperous, are now despised, as much as it is to the ^win- 
ners’ in society like Theseus and Neoptolemus. Indeed, at Ajax 1355— 
1359, Odysseus calls his once powerful but now vanquished enemy 
Ajax, yevvalios. Evidently Odysseus can appreciate an enduring quality 
in him that transcends their vexed personal relationship and recognizes 
that his ruin exemplifies not only the fragility of all human prosperity 
(Aj. 121—126), but also the possibility that an enduring quality of char- 
acter within some people exists independently of their power and status. 

In a similar manner, the incestuous, parricidal, polluted, old, and 
hideous Oedipus still has a yevvaiov in him (8), and it shines through 
even to the stranger from Colonus, who, on first meeting him, is able 
to look beyond his hideous appearance to tell that he is yevvoiov (OC 
75). Later in the play, at 1042-1043, Oedipus gratefully acknowledges 
Theseus’ own yevvoiov, claiming this characteristic as common to them 
both, just as Theseus at greater length had acknowledged his common 
humanity with Oedipus at 562—569." At 1636, the messenger com- 
mends Theseus as yevvoios both for his pity for Oedipus and his promise 
never to betray his oath to look after Oedipus' daughters, while Oedipus 
apparently commends yevvaidotns to his daughters a little later at 1640, 
although the text may be corrupt. 

l'evvodos is therefore paradoxically both an adjective of traditional so- 
cial commendation and one which can transcend social status. It is aris- 
tocratic and elitist since clearly not everyone is yevvolos, yet also it is 
democratic: those who are truly noble need not be those whose current 
social station is high. In this double reference, it might be connected 
with the contemporary tendency, well documented by Nicole Loraux 
and others, for the Athenians to overlay their much vaunted democratic 
characteristics with aspirations to a common aristocracy.” In this incar- 
nation, it has both a contemporary colouring, and also offers a comfort- 


52 On yewaüórns and reciprocal bonding in society, cf. yevvoia yàp magövres Huds 
&vmiBp&v ógsfAouev. (‘having received generous treatment we owe you similar 
treatment’), E. Supp. 1179. Whether coincidentally or not, the word yevvalios 
seems strikingly prevalent in Attic drama of the late fifth century, appearing 
six times each in Philoctetes, Frogs, and Oedipus at Colonus. 

53 Cf. Whitman 1983, 235. 

54 Loraux 1986, 180—202; Mills 1997, 70—72. 
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ingly familiar nod to Herodotean or early Sophoclean ideas of the pro- 
found instability of human prosperity. A person's yevvaiov might re- 
main, even after divine envy or other malign forces in the universe 
have removed the social status that was a part of his life, comfortingly 
refuting the claim of Simonides 542 that ‘Everyone who fares well is 
good but if he fares ill, he is bad’ (cf. OC 228, 252). Such a sentiment, 
with its mixture of appeal to contemporary aspirations and pleasurably 
familiar ideas of universal vulnerability, might have an extremely wide 
appeal to many different constituencies in the audience. For those 
who longed for the good old days or, like Thucydides, lamented a 
world from which tò yevvoiov had been banished, the play could satisfy 
nostalgia for what might seem like a happier and more successful Ath- 
ens. Equally, however, the theme has enough emotional and intellectual 
heft to provide a satisfying dramatic and emotional experience without 
unavoidably invoking present or recent sufferings.” 

In Oedipus at Colonus, to yevvoiov is relatively uncomplicated: Oe- 
dipus' ysvvañov might in some ways be surprising, given who he is and 
what he has done, but it is acknowledged by the uncomplicatedly yev- 
votos Theseus whose judgement is surely beyond suspicion. It is perhaps 
significant, however, that yevvaidtns appears to be more complicated in 
the Philoctetes than in Oedipus at Colonus, and this greater complexity 
might conceivably reflect an attempt by Sophocles to offer political ad- 
vice through the medium of a relatively safe, distanced setting, far from 
Athens or, indeed, any polis at all. Neoptolemus' character and the 
choices he will make are central to Philoctetes, and the play sets up several 
models of yevvaiotns for him: first, being true to his father's yévos, by 
which he seems to mean acting without any deceit (88-89), following 
the Iliadic Achilles who hates like the gates of Hades a man whose words 
and deeds do not match each other; second, doing what the older, dom- 
inant and more experienced Odysseus commands him to do to help the 
Greek army; and third, later in the play, compensating for his earlier 
cruelty to Philoctetes by forfeiting his chance of heroic glory at Troy 
in order to keep his original promise to take him back home. These 
models are, of course, hopelessly incompatible with one another. 

At Philoctetes 51, Odysseus equates being yevvoios with deceiving 
Philoctetes into returning to Troy with Heracles’ bow in order to secure 
victory for the Greeks and end ten years of wretchedness for his com- 


55 Cf. Whitman 1983, 233. 
56 Cf. Easterling 1997a, 35. 
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munity. At its best, Odysseus’ form of TO yevvaiov involves privileging 
the interests of the wider community over those of the individual,’ and 
at 1068, he scornfully slights the yevvoiórns of Neoptolemus when the 
youth’s individual scruples appear to be undermining the safety and suc- 
cess of the whole Greek army. Odysseus himself states that he prefers to 
subordinate his individual interests to the interests of his community and 
claims not to care about what people might say about him (Ph. 66). This 
in itself is not necessarily an unattractive or immoral characteristic and 
might show a level of public spirit that Neoptolemus actually lacks by 
being so firmly fixated on his duty to his púois and his reputation as 
the son ofa traditional hero. However, the more explicit reprise and ex- 
pansion of Odysseus’ point of view at Philoctetes 1049— 1052 emphasizes 
its fundamental moral ambiguity as he claims that whatever man the 
community needs, he is that one. Where justice is needed, he is just, 
but nothing is as important as winning, however that may be achieved. 
It turns out that for Odysseus, justice and morality are not fixed abso- 
lutes, as Neoptolemus characterizes his own 9vots, but they are like a 
coat to be donned and removed according to the conditions around 
him. He views moral conduct as a matter of ‘being called’ good (82, 
119, 93—94), of reputation in others’ eyes rather than something 
clear and unchanging. From Homer onwards, xA&os — fame, reputation 
— is an important part of heroism,” but in Homer there is no question 
that reputation does not reflect reality. In Odysseus, a new gap between 
appearance and reality has opened up and his idea of what is right is mu- 
table, vouos, not pois. Neoptolemus, by contrast, has a strong sense of 
the fixity of his own guoıs and thus of morality and To yevvaiov, and re- 
fuses to act in a manner he considers wrong.‘ 

And yet, Odysseus’ position is not entirely wrong, nor does the end- 
ing of the play conclusively invalidate it. The Greeks are at war, and in a 
war which, in line with both the mythological tradition and with simple 
justice, they must ultimately win. Since they need Philoctetes to do so, 
as a good soldier and servant of his community, Odysseus is obliged to 


57 Nussbaum 1976, 36 defines Odysseus’ idea of yevvaios as ‘reliably obedient in 
the services of the common good’. 

58 Segal 1995, 100-102. 

59 Blundell 1989, 191. 

60 See Guthrie 1969, 353—354 for a discussion of the relationship in sophistic 
thought between vóuos and púois, and appearance and reality. 
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get him." And though he might be morally tainted in most people's 


eyes and routed by the end of the play,” in fact, he gets exactly what 
he wants as Philoctetes is reluctantly borne off to Troy. At 925—926, 
Neoptolemus states that what is advantageous (cf. 131) and what is 
right must force Philoctetes to obey those in power: though the senti- 
ment is expressed in distinctly sophistic terminology, which may raise 
some questions about its moral validity,” it is actually true. 

Once Neoptolemus extricates himself from Odysseus and stands 
alone as a moral agent, the task before him is exactly the same as it 
was when Odysseus first laid it out to him — to bring Philoctetes to 
Troy. Persuasion is his only hope, since force and deception are no 
good, and he mingles compassion with a concrete appeal to the benefits 
Philoctetes will gain from coming — restored health and heroic reputa- 
tion, the two things he has lacked and longed for so long. And because 
of this, although we have been encouraged throughout the play to offer 
Philoctetes’ troubles great sympathy, above all when we see his devas- 
tated response to betrayal by the friend he had come to trust, once Neo- 
ptolemus offers him a sure way to regain all that he has lost, he is no 
longer a worthy recipient of pity and Neoptolemus in fact should not 
submit to his entreaties. Pity is only for those actively unable to improve 
their lot® and he has now been given the chance to escape his miseries. 
But in a particularly fine paradox of yevvaiotns when Neoptolemus un- 
derstands that earlier decisions that went against his yevvoiov and his 
pVoıs have now hopelessly trapped him into agreeing to take Philoctetes 
home rather than pursuing glory at Troy, Philoctetes considers this to be 
his truly yevvoiov étros (1402) through which he can finally trust his 
friendship again. And yet, how can this be yevvaiov in the traditional 
sense? It is true that Neoptolemus’ father once turned his back on the 
Trojan War effort, but he was motivated by his own hurt honour, 


61 Kirkwood 1958, 149; Heath 1999, 143—147. Bowie 1997, 61 argues that the 
play’s pervasive reminiscences of Homer are intended to remind the audience 
of Odysseus’ considerable skills and that he is not one-dimensionally evil. 

62 But since he has achieved exactly what he originally set out to do, we should 
perhaps not make too much of his failure. After all, he has himself denied 
that reputation is important to him. 

63 On Sophocles and the sophists, see Craik 1980, 248, for whom Odysseus’ re- 
lationship with Neoptolemus is one of teacher and pupil; Whitman 1951, 179— 
180; Rose 1992, 266—330, esp. 307—308; Beer 2004, 139. 

64 Blundell 1989, 200 notes the connection between pity and justice; c£. Whitman 
1951, 175; Harsh 1960, 410—413. 
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not by personal sympathy with another human being, and it is hard to 
imagine him deliberately abandoning the glory of taking Troy in an in- 
stance such as this. By placing the traditional aristocratic bonds of friend- 
ship above his duties to the polis, it could even be argued that Neopto- 
lemus is not acting honourably.” His final promise to take Philoctetes 
home can be interpreted an act of extraordinary yevvaiotns in its extend- 
ed sense, yet this is not the only way to interpret it: it is far from com- 
patible with Neoptolemus’ heritage from his yévos, and it is arguably 
detrimental to the greater good of the Greek army. 

Neoptolemus’ dilemma encompasses questions which could have 
central importance to the Athenian democracy: if many benefit, 
might not the coercion of one or a minority be justified? Or can a suc- 
cessful democracy only be run by means of sympathy, or a certain fellow 
feeling, expressed in terms of mutually respected yevvoadtns? One boast 
of the Athenian democracy was that it is flexible, self-sufficient, and al- 
ways equal to any task that is set before it,° rather like Odysseus, in 
fact.” In his final attempt to intervene between Neoptolemus and Phil- 
octetes (1222-1258), Odysseus appeals to the force of the army — a kind 
of democracy in the sense of majority rule, but hardly the type built on 
the consent through persuasion that is central to the image of democracy 
at Athens.” Is Sophocles, therefore, exploring some potentially negative 
aspects of stereotypical Athenian flexibility through its workings in the 
superficial and insincere Odysseus and showing how, with the admix- 
ture of some recognizably sophistic elements, it can lead to extremely 
undesirable moral consequences?" Under Odysseus the quick, flexible 
thinker who works to help the community lurks Odysseus the seeker 
after his own advantage who lacks any sense of the fixed principles as- 
sociated with traditional morality. The gap between the superficially at- 
tractive elements of his character and their unattractive consequences 
has certainly recalled to some moderns Thucydides’ characterization 
of the Greek world during the Peloponnesian War as a place where 


65 Beer 2004, 147. 

66 Blundell 1993b, 109-111; for a different interpretation which sees less ambigu- 
ity in the term, see Avery 1965, 289. 

67 Pl. R. 561e; cf. Th. 1.70—71, 73; Mills 1997, 55, 70, 77. 

68 Harsh 1960, 409-410, Knox 1964, 124, and Bowie 1997, 58 align him more 
specifically with the contemporary demagogues. 

69 Compare also Creon’s appeals to a pseudo-democracy, OC 741-742. 

70 Nussbaum 1976, 34—39 offers a philosophically oriented discussion of the 
moral problems attendant on Odysseus’ philosophy. 
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the very meaning of language itself was gradually breaking down, so that 
attractive terms were used to describe unattractive realities, and yev- 
vaiórns was dead (3.82.7, 83.1)."! 

Although, for reasons already offered, I am sceptical of imagining an 
audience who come to the drama to make these sorts of parallels, per- 
haps some individuals did do so. Yet crucially, Sophocles has also given 
his audience enough other material, especially that surrounding the in- 
triguing concept of TO yevvalov to avoid too simple and inextricable a 
link between the play and contemporary phenomena. Those who had 
the stomach for it might indeed reflect on contemporary sufferings 
and problems, but the familiar tropes of vóuos and qois, appearance 
and reality or the heart-warming glow suffusing the mutual recognition 
of yevvaiotns between human beings could offer satisfying intellectual 
and emotional engagement to those who had less appetite for contem- 
porary resonances. Since Sophocles was writing for an audience with di- 
verse political experiences and beliefs, this is an understandable dramatic 
strategy. ^ And even if Philoctetes offers some of his audience an oppor- 
tunity to consider contemporary pain, he also offers psychological dis- 
tance from it through physical and spatial distance from Athens. 

By contrast, while themes of exile, cruelty, abandonment, and rein- 
tegration into a community shape both of Sophocles' last plays, Sopho- 
cles offers no distance to his audience in Oedipus at Colonus, which sets 
Oedipus' final resolution close to the city itself in a land continually 
characterized as the object of continual divine care, because of Athens' 
excellences.^ Here, the figure of Theseus is the incarnation of the ide- 


71 Knox 1964, 125; cf. Harsh 1960, 409. 

72 Easterling 1997a, 25—28 discusses the ‘heroic vagueness’ that offers something 
for everyone and makes plays amenable to diverse readings. She specifically cites 
the emphasis on nobility in the OC as an element which would have wide ap- 
peal in an Athenian audience, along with its repeated prayers (OC 38, 642, 
1124-1125, 1552-1555) for Athens’ welfare. 

73 Edmunds 1996 and Beer 2004, 166-168 connect the location of the play with 
the events surrounding the 400; Beer, implausibly in my view, believes that 
Sophocles deliberately moves the cults of the Eumenides and Oedipus from a 
defiled Athens to a purer more idyllic Colonus, but the two are not sufficiently 
differentiated from one another for us to make that assumption: see also Mar- 
kantonatos 2007, 160-161. The Colonus ode relies on highly Athenian tropes: 
for example, the olive tree at 694—701 can only refer to that on the Acropolis 
burned by the Persians which, in the tradition recorded by Pausanias 1.27.2, put 
forth a fresh shoot the very next day. Quite apart from the significance of Co- 
lonus as Sophocles’ birthplace and as the scene of a recent conflict between 
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alized Athens, whose curative properties help Oedipus — if only partially 
— and entirely and eternally preserve Athens. Whereas Philoctetes ex- 
plores the growth of the young Neoptolemus, from his initial subordi- 
nation to Odysseus, through his final break with him and assertion of his 
yévos and yevvaidotns, Theseus is fully formed. He does not develop, nor 
does Sophocles show a developed view of Athens. His Athens in essence 
is that of the Eumenides some 50 years previously, in spite of the drastic 
economic, military, and social effects of the Peloponnesian War. The- 
seus represents the eternal vision of the idealized, supremely competent 
Athens which arrives on time always to fight for her friends, is always 
open to the deserving and always knows how to distinguish just claims 
from unjust." Theseus repeatedly saves Oedipus, from the Chorus 
(551), from Creon, even though he must leave in the middle of a sac- 
rifice to do so (887—889), and he comes to assist him in his last moments 
at Colonus (1500). Oedipus quickly becomes thoroughly dependent on 
him for his protection (654—667, 1204—1207). Theseus plays to perfec- 
tion the role of representative of the city which, if its propaganda is to be 
believed, is the policeman of the Aegean, eternally helping friends and 
harming enemies. I think that the conservativism of this portrayal of 
Theseus and Athens is explicable under the assumption that tragedy, 
when it focuses on Athens, is limited in what it can say about the 
city? and Athens essentially is only ever a helper, not an actor in 
these plays. The Philoctetes, set in a no-man’s-land, a no-polis, might 
be able to complicate issues and offer a somewhat more complex picture 
of tendencies in Athenian democratic life than a play set so squarely in 
the Athenians’ familiar home territory, but Sophocles has still taken care 
to provide the prospect of other intellectually and emotionally stimulat- 
ing material for members of the audience who simply did not wish to 


Athenian and Theban troops (cf. n. 32 above), this location for the play both 
avoids bringing the polluted Oedipus right into the centre of the city, and 
also creates enough distance between the scene of the play and Athens proper 
for its king to have to make the effort to journey from his residence to save Oe- 
dipus three times. Through this detail, Theseus is marked as the quintessential 
Athenian who helps his friends even at some cost to his own convenience (OC 
656—657): cf. Mills 1997, 162—164. 

74 Th. 2.39.1, 40.4, 41.4. 

75 Easterling 1997a, 36 notes that, while Thebes may be a warning as an example 
of what could happen to any city, the contrast between its inferior leaders and 
the paragons of political and moral excellence at Athens might actually reassure 
an Athenian audience that their city will escape Thebes' fate. 
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engage that far but to remain — like Athens itself — detached, &rós oup- 
popäs: ‘outside the disaster’, as the broken Heracles, perhaps slightly re- 
proachfully, characterizes Athens’ representative Theseus (E. HF 1249). 


Sophocles’ Theseus 
P. J. Finglass* 


Did Greek tragedy show ‘increased responsiveness to the pressing social 
and political issues of the day to the benefit of the polis’ in the final 
stages of the Peloponnesian War, after the Athenian defeat in Sicily in 
413 BCE? That is one of the questions which the organizers of this con- 
ference invite us to consider. One aspect of the topic which they high- 
light is whether ‘by regularly promoting examples of public-spirited and 
capable figures of authority, Greek drama provided the people of Ath- 
ens with a civic understanding of their own good’ in this period. Under 
this heading, I will discuss the presentation of Theseus in Sophocles’ last 
play, Oedipus at Colonus, produced by his homonymous grandson in 401 
BCE after the author’s death in late 406 BCE. 

Theseus is unusual among major characters in Sophocles, in that he 
seems a paragon of virtue. This uncontroversial point scarcely needs il- 
lustration. Theseus treats the blind beggar Oedipus with respect, and 
makes good on his promise to protect him even though this involves 
him in a conflict with Thebes. Oedipus could not wish for a more at- 
tentive and amenable host, and repeatedly asks the gods to bless him. It 
is hard to think of any other character in late tragedy who is as unam- 
biguously admirable.! Moreover, Theseus is not just any character: he is 
the leader of Athens, and its most famous ruler during the heroic period. 
If Sophocles intended to portray characters with the aim of encouraging 
civic solidarity and wise leadership during the traumatic final years of 
the Peloponnesian War, it is hard to see a better candidate than the 
mythical king of Athens as represented in this drama.” 


I am grateful to Professor Alan Sommerstein for helpful comments. 

1 Markantonatos 2007, 90 describes him as ‘well-versed in the exigencies of state- 
politics, wielding an irresistible divinely sanctioned power by the sheer force of 
unbending justice and by the unfailing display of sincere concern for wronged 
refugees’. According to Jebb 1900, xxvi, ‘this typical Athenian is more than a 
walking king; he is a soldier bred in the school of adversity, loyal to gods 
and men, perfect in courtesy, but stern at need’. 

2 Cf. Markantonatos 2007, 166, according to whom ‘the inspiring image of an 

enlightened Theseus working in close collaboration with the Athenian citizens 
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I see two chief ways in which Theseus could work as a political 
model. The former is descriptive: Theseus provides a mythical exemplar 
of the kind of leadership which Athens received in Sophocles’ own day, 
and thus supports and validates the attitude and behaviour of contempo- 
rary politicians. The latter is protreptic: Sophocles wants his audience to 
reflect on the difference between Theseus and their leaders, and to learn 
to follow the advice of people who emulated Theseus’ justice and wis- 
dom.” Most of us, I imagine, on reading the comic poets and Thucy- 
dides, would think the latter hypothesis more plausible. They are not 
mutually exclusive, however; Sophocles may have believed that some 
political leaders were closer than others to the ideal represented by The- 
seus. Implied criticism of present leaders might be accompanied by im- 
plied praise of past ones: some scholars, for example, have seen Periclean 
elements in the presentation of Theseus.* 

There is no direct way of testing this hypothesis. Sophocles has left 
no record of his intentions other than the play itself; nor do we have an 
account of the reaction of any member of the audience. To some good 
scholars it will seem plausible, to others it will not. In the remainder of 
this essay, I consider five points which influence my attitude to it. 


1. Sophocles’ tragedy is not the first to employ Theseus as a major char- 
acter. Among surviving tragedies, he has a significant part in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus (428 BCE), Supplices (ca.424—420 BCE), and Heracles (ca.415 


for the welfare of the state would have served as a powerful paradigm of com- 
munal consensus and perceptive governance’ (also p. 213). 

3 Blundell 1993a, 299 argues for a similar contrast between the real Athens and 
the play's presentation of Athens: ‘this historical context [i.e. the last part of 
the Peloponnesian War] suggests that the Athens of the drama should be inter- 
preted as a normative ideal, an implicit appeal for reaffirmation of the legendary 
virtues of the past’. For accounts of the praise of Athens in the play, see Greth- 
lein 2003, 282—288; Markantonatos 2007, 157-167. 

4 Blundell 1993a, 300 associates Theseus with Pericles’ ‘rational control over the 
emotional and fickle demos’ (citing Th. 2.65). Markantonatos 2007, 100 refers 
to 1139-1144 as ‘this truly Periclean turn of phrase, spoken as it is by the first 
celebrated leader of an Athenian proto-democracy, [which] forms the conclu- 
sion and the climax of Athens’ severe but successful test in piety and humanity’. 

5 Ido not need to discuss here the question of whether Euripides’ play was per- 
formed after, and under the influence of, the Battle of Delium in November 
424 BCE. See Collard 1990 — 2007, 138 for a cautionary modern parallel 
which shows that we cannot be sure that the battle came first; and Collard 
2007, 139—140 for an account of recent studies on the subject, to which 
now add Morwood 2007, 26-30; Storey 2008, 23-28. 
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BCE); he also appears in several fragmentary tragedies, including Ae- 
schylus’ Eleusinians.° These plays may provide a useful control on the 
presentation of Theseus in Oedipus at Colonus. Has it changed? After 
all, the question which we are asking is whether this play shows ‘4n- 
creased [my italics] responsiveness to the pressing social and political is- 
sues of the day to the benefit of the polis’ in the final stages of the Pe- 
loponnesian War. If we can identify a similar level of responsiveness in 
an earlier play, we have falsified the hypothesis, at least for this character 
in this drama. 

I will concentrate on Supplices, which is particularly relevant because 
it shares a story pattern with OC. A suppliant arrives at a city and re- 
quests assistance; the city is Athens, its ruler Theseus. In Supplices, The- 
seus initially refuses Adrastus’ supplication (195-249), before giving 
way to the pleas of his mother Aethra (286—331). Such a reversal is un- 
usual, but hardly turns that play's protagonist into an unattractive char- 
acter. Rather, the young Theseus shows his capacity for learning and 
development, thereby contrasting with the young men of the Seven 
whose mistakes led to disaster.’ Having made his decision to guarantee 
the burial, he 1s swift and determined in carrying it out. He rebukes a 
Theban herald who insults him and his city. He makes a decisive inter- 
vention in the ensuing battle between the two cities, and on achieving 
his objective prevents his troops from sacking the city. When the bodies 
are brought onstage, he gives good advice to Adrastus, preventing the 
mothers from embracing the corpses of their sons. Throughout he 
shows firmness, intelligence, and compassion." If the Theseus of Oedipus 
Coloneus is a good political model, it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
the Theseus of Supplices is too. Yet the latter play was performed some 


See Mills 1997, 229—234. 

7 Thus Storey 2008, 93—95; cf. Morwood 2007, 8. Complementary explanations 
are available. According to Collard 1975 ad 87—262 (ii. 132), ‘87—262 show 
the apparent justification in political reason for the refusal, so that in the volte 
face brought about by Ae<thra> Th<eseus>’ acceptance of the supplication 
may stand out the more strongly as a gesture of unalloyed altruism’. One 
might add that since in OC Oedipus comes to Athens promising great benefits 
to its inhabitants, his reception must be immediate, so that Theseus does not 
seem to have been influenced by anything other than generosity. Euripides’ 
Adrastus, a broken man, has nothing to offer Theseus; the dramatist can thus 
delay the moment of acceptance without calling the king's motivation into 
question. 


8 See 403—408, 426—462, 513-563, 707—718, 723—725, 941—947. 
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fifteen to twenty years earlier: well before the closing stages of the Pe- 
loponnesian War. 

Aeschylus’ Eleusinians deals with the same story as Supplices; we 
know almost nothing about it, other than that Theseus recovers the 
bodies by persuading the Thebans to release them (Radt 1985, 175). 
In that play, too, Theseus presumably possessed many good qualities; 
whether he was ‘as good as’ the Theseus of the later dramas is impossible 
to say, but it would be reckless to deny that he could have been. 

From the certain parallel of Supplices, and the possible parallel of 
Eleusinians, I conclude that we cannot attribute the positive presentation 
of Theseus in Oedipus at Colonus to an increased sense of crisis at the end 
of the Peloponnesian War. The same character had already been pre- 
sented in similar terms at a much earlier stage in that conflict, and per- 
haps also decades before it had even begun. 


2. To what extent is Theseus presented as an idealized figure? Asking 
this does not nullify my earlier promise not to exemplify the obvious: 
I am not going to spend time expounding Theseus’ virtue. From a pure- 
ly moral perspective, he would be a suitable model for imitation. But 
does he show the qualities required for victory against Sparta, qualities 
that Sophocles wished to exemplify because of the particular conditions 
of the final part of the Peloponnesian War? 

I wonder. Defeating Sparta was going to require more than moral 
virtue, more even than steadfast defence of friends and the swift punish- 
ment of wrongdoers. Cunning, resourcefulness, and intelligence would 
all be needed, but Theseus is not a particularly good exemplar of these 
qualities. Earlier I quoted Markantonatos’s statement that Theseus is 
‘well-versed in the exigencies of state-politics, wielding an irresistible 
divinely sanctioned power by the sheer force of unbending justice 
and by the unfailing display of sincere concern for wronged refugees.’ 
The full quotation runs ‘Even though Theseus presents himself as 
well-versed in the exigencies of state-politics, wielding an irresistible di- 
vinely sanctioned power by the sheer force of unbending justice and by 
the unfailing display of sincere concern for wronged refugees, he has still 
much to learn from his knowledgeable interlocutor.” This is a well-bal- 
anced account of the presentation of this figure, conveying both his 
positive qualities and the chief area in which he falls short. 


9  Markantonatos 2007, 90. 
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Theseus’ knowledge is indeed inferior to that of Oedipus. He can- 
not imagine that Athens and Thebes could ever come into conflict 
(606), and has to be informed by Oedipus of the mutability of all mortal 
affairs (607—628). At the climax of the play, Oedipus interprets the 
gods’ desires and reveals them to his host, who has asked for his guid- 
ance (1500-1517); the blind Oedipus then leads the seeing Theseus, 
in a significant reversal of their expected roles (1587-1589). Theseus 
is not to be blamed for not knowing the gods’ will, or for showing 
less understanding than Oedipus. But the ability to interpret oracles 
and other signs correctly was a boon in an ancient leader." Theseus’ 
complete reliance on Oedipus does not make him an especially good 
model in this respect. 

Just before the end, Theseus agrees to send Antigone back to Thebes 
to try to mediate between her two brothers (1768-1776). This will be, 
the audience can assume, no more successful than her earlier attempt to 
persuade Polynices to call off his assault (1414—1446). Polynices’ death 
is a fixed point in the myth, and the foreboding which accompanies his 
departure, caused by the obvious potency of Oedipus’ curse, can leave 
the audience in little doubt that Antigone will fail. If the audience is 
meant to think of Antigone here — a disputed point which I do not 
argue here — then Theseus’ decision to allow Antigone back to Thebes 
is even more unfortunate, since it is a distant, if not proximate, cause of 
her early death.'' où Sei p’ &rokóuveiw, he says in his final words (1776), 
but on this account, at least, he is supporting an unattainable mission, 
perhaps a doomed one. This would be an odd final picture of a character 
created for the purpose of encouraging wise leadership and good judg- 
ment in the audience. From a moral point of view, Theseus is admira- 
ble: he is making a final effort to put a stop to an appalling conflict. But 
in the context of an existential struggle such as the Peloponnesian War, 
it is not enough to be moral. One must take account of the possibilities 
of success, and the potential danger caused by one’s decisions to others. 
Theseus in Oedipus at Colonus is not an enticing model for someone 
wrestling with these difficult problems. 

From a political point of view, too, Theseus is a problematic exem- 
plar. The key locus for the decisions which would influence the con- 
duct of the war, and the good order of the city, was the democratic as- 


10 Cf. the contrasting cases of Themistocles (Hdt. 7.139—144) and Nicias 
(Th. 7.50.4). 
11 See Stinton 1986, 71, 90 = 1990, 460-461, 488; Bernard 2001, 159-168. 
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sembly. Theseus is far removed from the debates of the democracy, 
however. An autocrat, he decides on his own authority to accept Oe- 
dipus’ supplication and to resist Creon’s attempt to recover him. Even 
at the end of the play, Oedipus commits the secret location of his burial 
to Theseus alone, and Theseus is to pass this message on to his successor 
only when he himself is close to death. The city’s safety is to depend on 
a fundamentally antidemocratic method of knowledge transmission 
(1526-1535).'” Put another way, nothing in this drama suggests that 
it was written in a democracy. If we had to rely on this play alone 
for our knowledge of contemporary Athenian political organisation, 
we might be inclined to think the reverse, since it is the hypocritical 
Creon, not Theseus, who claims a democratic mandate." 

This could have been different. Across a range of poetic and prose 
texts, Athenians present Theseus as simultaneously king and democrat 
— often the founder of the democracy.'* In Euripides’ Supplices, Theseus 
emphasizes that he will formally request popular approval of his decision 
to ensure the burial of the Seven against Thebes (349-355), and later 
defends Athenian democracy after an attack from a Theban herald, an- 
grily disclaiming the title of ruler (513-563). Further afield, in Aeschy- 
lus’ Supplices the Argive king Pelasgus cannot receive the Danaids until 
he persuades the öfjuos in a meeting probably modelled on the Athenian 
assembly (368-369, 517-519, 600-624). Tragedians insert anachron- 
istically democratic elements into their depictions of the heroic world, 
if that was required by the type of plot which they wished to construct. 
We find no such elements in Oedipus at Colonus,'” even though their in- 
clusion would have enabled a closer connection between Theseus and 
the world of the audience. 

It is almost as if, by distancing his play from previous handling of 
suppliant myths by his fellow-tragedians, Sophocles has gone out of 
his way to obstruct easy connections between his character and contem- 
porary concerns. Had Sophocles wanted to create a character relevant to 
‘the pressing social and political issues of the day’ (in the words of the 
conference programme), it is hard to imagine that he could not have 


12 Contrast the emphasis on freedom of information implied by the Athenian 'epi- 
graphic habit’, and Theseus’ association of written law with civic equality at E. 
Supp. 433—434. 

13 See n. 17 below. 

14 See Diggle 2004 ad Thphr. Char. 26.5; Morwood 2007, 8-9. 

15 As Jouanna 2007, 184 points out. 
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come up with something more relevant. Finally, taking Theseus as a 
model runs the risk of skewing the balance of the play. Despite his fre- 
quent appearances and substantial speaking part, Theseus has a hard time 
of commanding the audience’s attention in the way that Oedipus does. 
If Theseus was to serve as a model for members of the audience, it is 
surprising that Sophocles put so much effort into portraying Oedipus, 
a less suitable subject for imitation, who so overshadows his more 
moral and, frankly, less interesting fellow-character. 


3. In the previous section I discussed how Sophocles distances his play 
and characters from contemporary Athenian domestic matters. In this 
section I take a similar approach to his presentation of foreign affairs. 

One of Athens’s chief enemies in the Peloponnesian War was 
Thebes, the city from which Oedipus has been banished. When 
Creon, its leader, comes to recover Oedipus on behalf of his native 
city, he begins with lavish praise of Athens, but is soon found to be a 
hypocrite employing violence and deceit in pursuit of a twisted goal. 
The Athenian king, Theseus, successfully defends Oedipus from Theban 
treachery. There could, one might think, scarcely be a plotline more 
suitable for cheering a patriotic Athenian audience and strengthening 
their morale as they continued their struggle against the evil Thebans. 
The implied analogy between the play and reality would powerfully re- 
inforce the idea that Theseus was to be taken as an ideal model: he over- 
comes the Theban enemy, just as Athens’s leaders should. 

With this in mind, we should consider Theseus’ words to Creon, 
after the latter’s deception has been laid bare (911-931): 


SeSpakas oUT' EuoU karrátia 
oUS' av TÉPUKAS AUTOS OUTE ofi; ySoOvds, 
doTis Sika’ Kokoloav ciceASaov TTOAIV 
KÖVEU vóuou kpaívoucav oùðév, sT’ &oels 
T& Thode Tis yfis kúpt GS’ érreo reo cov 
&y&s Y & yenZeis koi Tapiotacal Big 
Kai poi TÓ KEvavdpov T| 5oUAmv TIva 
Edo&as eivai, Kaw’ ioov TH undevi. 
kaitoi oe OfjBaí y’ ovK Eraidsuoov kakóv: 
oU yap qiAoUciv Gvipas EKÖIKoUS TPEDENV, 
ous’ Av o’ étraivéoeiav, ei TUSOIaTO 
ouAd@vta Taye Kal Ta TOV S9eóv, Bia 
&yovra gwtdv &9Aiov ikrripia. 
oUkouv Eywy’ dv oñs Errenßaivov ySovds, 
ous’ ei Tà TavTOOV Elyov &v8ikooracra, 
&veu ye ToU Kpalvovtos, SoTis fjv, X9ovós 
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oud’ eiAkov oT’ dv yov, SAN’ Tymiorépnv 
&&vov Trap’ &orois cos Siaita&o9a1 xpecov. 

ou 8' &€iov otk oUcav aioyuveis TÓ 

T^v QÙTÒS aUTOU, Kal o’ 6 TANSUaV yxpóvos 
yépovS’ óuoU TÍSNI Kai ToU vot kevóv. 


These words are startling.'° Sophocles goes out of his way to have The- 
seus dissociate Creon from the rest of the Thebans, when it would have 
been easy to present the hypocrite as representative of his people.'’ The 
distinction that he draws is immediately reinforced by the Chorus. We 
may contrast two Euripidean plays. In Heraclidae, a Herald arrives at 
Marathon, sent by Eurystheus to bring the Heraclidae back to Argos; 
he even attempts to remove his quarry by force, and is only repulsed 
by the intervention first of the Chorus, and then of Theseus’ sons De- 
mophon and Acamas. At no point is Eurystheus’ attitude distinguished 
from that of Argos. On the contrary, the Herald states that the Heracli- 
dae have incurred the enmity of both;'” Iolaus, their companion and 
supporter, reveals that they are in exile thanks to a vote of the Argive 
citizenry (185—186). Demophon's final words to the Herald put the 
matter beyond doubt: 

pipou: TO oóv yap "Apyos ou Sédo? &yox 

evSevde ©’ ovK ÉpeAAes adoyx uvas uè 

&6etv Bla tovod’* oU yap "Apystov rróNv 

UTr)koov TVS? GAA ’ &£euSépav Exw. (284—287) 


So too in Supplices. Since the Theban Herald emphasizes that his city is a 
monarchy, and pours scorn on Athens’s democratic constitution (409— 
425), he could easily have attributed the decision to deny burial to the 
Argive champions to Creon alone, not the city. In fact, he draws no dis- 
tinction between tyrant and city on this matter, and emphasizes that the 


16 Cf Blundell 1993, 301: ‘This magnanimous and conciliatory spirit strikes an 
extraordinary note for the Athens of 406 BC’. 

17 Creon claims to be oük &€ &vos oTetAavtos, GAN’ &oróv Urró/Tr&vrov keAeuo SEIS 
(737—738), and tells Oedipus tr&s oe Kadyeiwv Ascos/Konei Sikaiws, & SE Tddv 
uddiot’ yœ (741—742), but ‘there is nothing to implicate the rest of the The- 
bans in the deceit and violence [which Creon] has chosen as his means’ (Blun- 
dell 1993, 304). 

18 937—938 dpas iv’ freis, © Eév’; cog àp’ Gv uèv ci/paivn Sikaios, Spdv ©’ Epeupiokn 
Kok&. 

19 Cf e.g. TaŬT ot 8okfjica rois Muknvaíois focos (261), où BoUAopa oe TrOAEUOV 
"Apysíois éxeiv (265). 
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people of Thebes forbid the burial." The Thebans then fight against 
Theseus’ army, with no suggestion that they are doing so unwillingly; 
when Adrastus learns of their defeat, he remarks on how the Käöpou 
Kaköppwv Aads (744) is reaping the reward for its insolent behaviour. 
Here too, then, city and ruler are at one in their outrageous actions. 
If one could generalise from these two plays, one might almost talk of 
a generic expectation which Sophocles here defies. That probably 
goes too far; rather, we can say that Euripides’ treatments show (as 
we might have guessed) that there was no need for Sophocles to disso- 
ciate ruler and city. 

Scholars react in different ways to this pro-Theban line. Lachmann 
takes it as support for his thesis that the play was composed before the 
start of the Peloponnesian War, and performed in 431 BCE.” Karl Her- 
mann deletes the lines, regarding them as an interpolation by Sophocles’ 
grandson aimed at reflecting the changed political situation in 401 
BCE.” Dernhard argues that the Theban populace of this period was 
well-disposed towards the Athenians, and only its leaders were hostile; 
the latter are thus represented by Creon, while Theseus’ praise of 
Thebes as a whole acknowledges their affection for Athens.” According 
to Wilamowitz, Sophocles is commending a pro-Theban party within 
Athens itself.” 

More recently, Zeitlin refers to the passage only at the very end of 
her influential paper on the tragic Thebes as a kind of ‘anti-Athens’, ar- 
guing that ‘here we know better than this kind and simple king of Ath- 
ens, and so, I suggest, should the spectators’.” Theseus is not omnis- 
cient, and so could be wrong about Thebes. But no one contradicts 


20 467—468 &yw 8 ' &mau6ó ds ve Kadyeios Asws/Adpaotov és yfjv Tí]v8e un 
Tropiévar. 

21 Lachmann 1827, 326—327 — 1876, 29. 

22 Hermann 1837, 43. He refers to the relevant passages on p. 41 n. 16 as ‘919, 
928, 938’, which I take to mean ‘919-923, 929-930, 937—938'. Thebes shel- 
tered Athenian refugees from the Thirty Tyrants (X. HG 2.4.1-2, Plu. 
Lys. 27.5), who ruled after Sophocles death but before the production of 
the play. So there was at least a motive for inserting pro- Theban references, 
but the ones we find are too integrated into the speech as a whole to result 
from interpolation. Moreover, it was not long before the Thirty that the The- 
bans had wanted to raze Athens to the ground (Plu. Lys. 15.3—4), and this, in 
the minds of many, may have still overshadowed their more recent assistance. 

23 Denhard 1830, 30—33. 

24 Wilamowitz apud Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1917, 368—369. 

25 Zeitlin 1986, 141 = 1990a, 167. 
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him; nor are the obviously exceptional cases of Eteocles, Polynices, and 
perhaps Oedipus himself (who was born in Thebes, but brought up in 
Corinth, and so might not count) sufficient to disprove his assertion. In- 
deed, even from that troubled family, Antigone and Ismene are models 
of patience and humility. We cannot explain away this speech by claim- 
ing that Theseus is simply mistaken.” Zeitlin is forced to make this 
claim because of her view that Thebes functions as an ‘anti-Athens’ 
in tragedy. As I do not share this belief, I am not compelled to follow 
her. 

Hall, by contrast, ignores the lines in her account of the play as ‘a 
mythical explanation for the near-permanent hostility between the 
“real” city-states of Athens and Thebes in historical times’.”” Her refer- 
ence to ‘the citizens of the much-hated city of Thebes’ does not specify 
the hater. Presumably she means the audience of the play, although they 
had found Thebes an ally against the Thirty, as mentioned above, and so 
some of them may have been better-disposed to that city than were 
most Athenians at the time of Sophocles’ death. She cannot mean 
the characters within the play, except Oedipus himself.” 

Blundell’s explanation is an improvement on the approaches which 
we have considered so far, in that she does not invent historical infor- 
mation to explain the lines, or simply ignore them. For her, Theseus’ 
generous tribute to Thebes is a ‘tacit reproach to contemporary Ath- 
ens'," which is involved in a war with Thebes thanks to her imperial 


26 Cf. Easterling 1989, 14: ‘It will hardly do to say that Theseus is just “kind and 
simple”, a naive fellow who doesn’t understand evil when he sees it. It is The- 
seus, after all, who is quite ready to suspect that there will be Athenians in- 
volved in conspiracy with Creon (1028-33)’; see further ibid. 11-14. Taplin 
1999, 50-51 is also sceptical of Zeitlin’s argument, pointing out that there is 
‘plenty of favourable localization’ of Thebes in Aeschylus’ Septem, and Euripi- 
des’ Phoenissae and Heracles. 

27 Hall 1997, 102. 

28 This raises an important point about the audience of the play. Which audience 
should we aim to investigate: the actual audience who viewed the performance 
in 401 BCE, four not uneventful years after Sophocles’ death, and who thus 
came to the theatre with a world view partly influenced by circumstances 
which Sophocles could not have predicted; or the ‘ideal’ audience as presum- 
ably imagined by Sophocles himself, perhaps at a performance in 405 BCE 
which never actually took place? For most questions it does not matter, but 
for attitudes to Thebes it does. 

29 For Oedipus’ hatred of Thebes, cf. 525—526; Knox 1983, 22-23. 

30 Blundell 19933, 303. 
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ambitions. Theseus’ Athens, she writes, ‘minds its own business, respect- 
ing authority and law abroad as well as at home and refraining from 
flouting such authorities even under the banner of justice’ (citing 
924-928); ‘the play foreshadows the constant need to defend the 
land of Attica from enemy incursions. But it offers no legendary justifi- 
cation for the imperialist expansion which provoked fear and hostility in 
Sparta and elsewhere'?! We can hardly say, however, that Sophocles 
wanted his audience to conclude from the play that they should aban- 
don their empire; even if he believed such a thing, it is difficult to imag- 
ine many Athenians coming to that view as a result of watching the 
play. People are good at characterizing enemy incursions as unprovoked 
attacks, and their own forays into other states as justified and reluctant 
interventions. More likely, spectators would have condemned Creon’s 
behaviour, but refused to map it on to Athens’s relationship with 
other Greek states — as well they might, since the parallel is far from 
exact. The play neither validates nor criticizes the empire: the empire 
is not at issue. 

We would do better to consider the function of the lines within the 
play itself. Burian plausibly suggests that the praises make Creon even 
more villainous: he ‘violates not only Athenian law, but precepts that 
Thebes and all of Greece respect’.”” As for contemporary interstate re- 
lations, I am inclined to agree with Mills that ‘in what he says about 
Thebes, Sophocles takes care to distance himself from the contempo- 
rary'.? He makes it difficult to map the world of the play, and its char- 
acters, onto the world of contemporary Athens. Internal dramatic con- 
siderations take precedence over political allegory. This should give us 
pause before we conclude that Theseus is presented as a model for con- 


31 Blundell 1993a, 300, 300-1; cf. lines 1004, 1534-1535. Contrast Hall 2007a, 
278: ‘Presumably, during the process by which tragedy metastasised over the 
entire Greek-speaking world, it became inappropriate for its content to be so 
explicitly designed to glorify Athens, create aetiologies for Attic cults, or vali- 
date Athens’ right to govern other city-states (as Eumenides did, and Heraclidae 
and arguably Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus)’. Hall does not argue her case, 
and so I cannot explore her basis for this assertion; but I doubt whether any 
of these plays validates Athenian imperialism. 

32 Burian 1974, 420. C£. Reinhardt 1947°, 222 = 1979, 213 ‘Creon ... is meas- 
ured against the true Thebes, whose nature he has falsified; the law is sacred — 
not only the law of Athens but that of the other city and of every other city 
... here we have a confrontation between the height of respect and total lack 
of respect’. 


33 Mills 1997, 185. 
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temporary Athenian leaders. If such a presentation was Sophocles’ in- 
tention, it is astonishing that he made it so difficult for an audience to 
pick up on it. 

I conclude with two briefer arguments which could be applied to 
other characters and plays as well as Theseus in Oedipus Coloneus. 


4. Attic tragedy often presents Athens in a good light, whether across 
whole plays (e.g. Euripides’ Supplices, on which more above), or by oc- 
casional references (e.g. S. El. 731-733). It is fair to assume that a 
largely Athenian audience would have appreciated these references. 
So just because Theseus is presented in a positive light, we cannot con- 
nect this with a crisis caused by the Peloponnesian War. Such presenta- 
tions occurred too frequently to have such a specific meaning. 


5. I wonder whether it is appropriate to think in terms of a national crisis 
during the time that Sophocles was writing this play. The battle of Ae- 
gospotami took place in the summer of 405 BCE, just a few months 
after Sophocles’ death, and resulted in the effective end of Athens’s 
chances of defeating Sparta. But in late 406 BCE Athens was far from 
finished. It had just overcome the Spartan fleet at Arginusae in what 
one scholar calls ‘a magnificent victory in the largest battle ever fought 
between Greek navies',? even if the failure of the Athenian generals to 
recover their survivors led to a period of extreme acrimony. The Spar- 
tans sued for peace in its aftermath. ^ The disastrous end to the Sicilian 
expedition had not, it appeared, fatally compromised its chances of vic- 
tory. Fighting might have gone on for years to come. If the Athenian 
generals had been just a little more careful at Aegospotami, where 
their fleet was annihilated, the war might not have ended until, say, 
395 BCE. In that case, we might now be taking the period 405—395 
BCE as the last, agonized, decade of the conflict, and seeing 
407 BCE and 406 BCE, when Sophocles was presumably writing the 
play, as a comparative high point. 

This has been a sceptical discussion, and at first my conclusion seems 
wholly negative: I have taken a plausible argument and attempted to 


34 Compare the occasional brief references in praise of Athens in tragedy, for 
which cf. Socrates apud Arist. Rh. 1367°8-9 où xoAeróv ASnvaious èv ASnvat- 
ois étraiveiv; Pl. Mx. 235d; Quint. Inst. 3.7.23—24; Parker 1997, 150 n. 27. 

35 Kagan 1987, 352. 

36 [Arist.] Ath. 34.1; c£. Kagan 1987, 376-379. 
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show why I do not agree with it. Scholars who disagree with me will, I 
hope, welcome my scepticism; after all, if a theory is true, it should be 
able to withstand criticism, and if that criticism is not forthcoming, it 
will go untested. Moreover, if I am right and Sophocles was not con- 
cerned to encourage good leadership and civic solidarity in his portrayal 
of Theseus, that is itself a significant statement about the play. As I said 
at the beginning of this essay, Theseus is prima facie a likely candidate, 
perhaps the most likely candidate, for such encouragement. If we 
agree that in fact, he does not fall under this rubric, we may not have 
disproved the overall hypothesis with regard to Sophocles — the *one- 
case induction method’ does not suffice to do that — but we have at 
least brought it into doubt. And such doubt may well be salutary at a 
time when a considerable, perhaps excessive, fraction of scholarly 
work on Sophocles is devoted to attempts to see his work in more or 
less political terms. 


The Sense of Place: 
Oedipus at Colonus, ‘Political’ Geography, 
and the Defence of a Way of Life 


Andrea Rodighiero* 


§1. In the Panathenaicus, Isocrates asserts that Athens is without equal as a 
city because, among other reasons, fratricide, patricide, matricide, and 
incest (referring implicitly to Eteocles and Polynices, Oedipus, Orestes, 
and others) are foreign to the ancient history of the city ([12] 121— 
123):' 


TI yàp ouK äv sÜpoiuev TÕV ÜrrepBoAAovTrwv ÄAvoolörnTtı Kal deivörnTi 
Tempaypevov èv rods GAAais TrÓAeciv, Kai u&XioT! èv Tois peyiota Kai 
TOTE vonißonevaıs Kal vOv civar SokoUcats; oU Povous KBEAPWV kal TTATEPWV 
Kal €éveov TTAUTTANYEIS yeyevnuévous; oU opayds UNTEPWV Kal piges Kal ma- 
Somoiias € Ov ETUyxavov AUTO! TTEPUKÖTES; oU Traidw@v Dpóociv Ono TÕV 
oikeloTatoov &ripeBouAeupévnv; OUK EKBOAGS Gv Eyevvnoav, Kal KATATOVTI- 
opous Kal TUPAWOEIS koi TOOAUTAS TO TTAT|S0S KakoTtollas oTe un8éva 
TOTOT Amopfiocn Tv ei9icuévoov Ka’ EkaoTov Tov éviavTÓv eiogépetv eis 
TO SEaTpov Tas TOTE yeyevnuévas ouupopás; TaUTa è 81f]ASov, OUK Exeivous 
AoBopijoa BouAduevos, SAA’ Emiödsigaı Trap Tols fjuerépois où uóvov OUSEV 
TOIOUTOV yeyevnuévov KTA. 


For what among crimes that are unparalleled in their wickedness and cru- 
elty, what shall we not find to have been perpetrated in the other states, and 
especially in those which at the time of which I am speaking were consid- 
ered the greatest and are so reputed even now? Have they not abounded 
with the murder of brothers and fathers and guests; matricide and incest 
and sons begetting children with their own mothers; the father feasting 
on the flesh of his own sons, plotted by those nearest of kin; exposure 
of infants by parents, and drownings and blindings and other iniquities so 
many in number that no lack of material has ever been felt by those 
who are wont each year to present in the theatre the miseries which occur- 
red in those days? I have recounted these atrocities with the desire, not of 


*  [ would like to thank Tristan Kay and Derin McLeod for their help with im- 
proving the English version of this paper. I would also like to thank Mark Grif- 
fith and, in particular, Seth L. Schein for stimulating and constructive discus- 
sion. 


1 Transl. Norlin 1929, with a few changes. 
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maligning these states, but of showing not only that nothing of the sort 
happened among the Athenians... 


Some decades before Isocrates wrote the Panathenaicus, the Athenian 
Callistratus warned the Arcadians against a possible alliance with Thebes 
and Argos. For Callistratus, the fact that Thebes and Argos had fostered a 
patricide (Oedipus) and a matricide (Orestes) was evidence of their un- 
trustworthiness. In response, however, the Theban Epaminondas point- 
ed out that these cities were now free of such citizens, having exiled 
Oedipus and chased out Orestes, while Athens had, in fact, opened its 
arms to them: as Cornelius Nepos writes, cum patria essent expulsi, receptos 
esse ab Atheniensibus.? 

I have chosen to begin with these later texts, outside our chronolog- 
ical frame, because they happen to introduce the three most important 
cities in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus: Argos, which, as well as being 
Orestes’ city, is also the place where Polynices seeks and finds support; 
Thebes, ‘anti-city’ par excellence (to quote the classic and incisive defini- 
tion of Froma Zeitlin) ;> and Athens, which offers Oedipus asylum. 

If history becomes visible in the tragic genre, it is almost always 
mediated through myth. It is not the aim of this paper, therefore, to es- 
tablish the extent of the historical accuracy of Greek tragedy in general, 
or even of Oedipus at Colonus in particular. Nor do I intend to consider 
the dramatic genre as an historical document or, on the contrary, to dis- 
miss this approach as misleading or misguided.* Rather, I wish to focus 


2 Cf. Nep. Ep. 6.1-3; Plu. Reg. apophth. 193 C9-D4 (Aneis pev eeBaAouev, ASn- 
voioı è UTreSéEavto), Prae. ger. rei. 810 F (Üneis eé€aoSe); the episode is men- 
tioned by Parker 1997, 149, and Scullion 2000, 223. 

3 Zeitlin 1990a, 144—147 and 1993a, 149 f. There is a considerable body of 
scholarship on this subject: see the detailed summary in Ugolini 2000, 224— 
229. Easterling 1997a, 36 correctly notes that ‘the contrast between the “true 
Thebes” and its debased representatives could also have had a different contem- 
porary resonance in relation to the complex historical relationship between 
Athens and Thebes, though without knowing the exact date of composition 
we are hard put to it to be more precise’; furthermore, the Thebans ‘wished 
to destroy Athens after its defeat in 404 (X. HG 2.2.19). But Thebes also shel- 
tered Athenian refugees under the rule of the Thirty (X. HG 2.4.1, Plu. 
Lys. 27.3)’ (Blundell 1993a, 301 including n. 58 and pp. 304f.: Thebes is ‘a 
kind of alter ego, which serves to remind the real Athens of the dire consequen- 
ces of abandoning its own political and moral ideals’). On the negative traits of 
Thebes in Oedipus at Colonus, cf. Markantonatos 2007, 186. 

4 See Degani 1979; Pelling 1997; Griffin 1999; Said 1998, 277—284 summarizes 
the main arguments. A bibliography on the vexed relationship between myth- 
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upon a few textual indications of the function of the Athenian landscape 
in the text. I shall show how details from the legendary history of Ath- 
ens can be found in seemingly generic descriptions of place, and how 
these are strategically transformed and transferred onto the stage.” 

In Oedipus at Colonus, we find an example of what scholars term ‘a 
sense of place’. The vividness of the landscape (both of Colonus and also 
its surroundings, including Athens) is striking. For a particular group of 
characters (the elderly men of the Chorus, but also Theseus) this is the 
very best of places, Ta kpatiota yds Etraura (668-669). From the first 
lines of the play — Antigone’s description to her blind father — the distant 
city and the natural landscape evoked by Sophocles create a locus amoe- 
nus, where it would be pleasant to dwell not only in life, but also in 
death.^ Sophocles also provides numerous references to the cultic system 
of Colonus and Attica: the eponymous hero Colonus, the brazen-footed 
Threshold, Prometheus, the Eumenides, mentioned in the speech of the 
old man from the deme;’ the cults of Demeter, Kore, and Dionysus, the 
waters of Cephisus, the Muses,® and Aphrodite, Poseidon, Athena, 
Zeus, the Acropolis and Academy in the first stasimon;” Eleusis, the Sa- 
cred Way, Thorikos,'” the hill of Demeter. This list reveals the unusual 
extent to which the play creates its setting: indeed, no other Greek trag- 
edy describes its own spatial context in such detail. This level of detail 


ical characters and historical figures, and between dramatic plots and ‘polis ideol- 
ogy’ can be found in Avezzt 2009 and 2003; see also Bowie 1997, 39; Goldhill 
1997b, 343—347 and, on Sophocles in particular, Goldhill/Hall 2009, 14-18; 
Vickers 2008, vi-12. 

5 On the assumption that in a performance historical place first appears as theat- 
rical space: c£. Edmunds 1996, 1 (my argument here is much indebted to Ed- 
munds' book). Terms which describe or refer to the landscape in Oedipus at Co- 
lonus (e.g. yapa, ySev etc.), are far more numerous than in other surviving 
tragedies, and are discussed in Allison 1984 (cf. also Winnington-Ingram 
1980, 339 £.; Edmunds 1996, 102; Blundell 19932, 289; Calame 1998, 346 f.). 

6 See Grethlein 2003, 276—281; Calame 1998, 337 f. 

7 Krummen 1993, 195: ‘yet the demesman's intention is evidently not to describe 
the deme and its boundary, but to give us the coordinates of the old cultic sys- 
tem of Kolonos'. On ancient sources concerning local cults, see Kirsten 1973, 
passim. 

8 The allusion to the choruses of the Muses (691—692) may constitute a reference 
to the altar dedicated to them in the Academy: c£. Paus. 1.30.2. 

9 The literature on the first stasimon is vast: see, most recently, Guidorizzi 2008, 
283—292. 

10 On Eleusis, see Markantonatos 2002, 198—220. On Thorikos: Markantonatos 
2002, 202 n. 53; Calame 1998, 341 £.; Easterling 2006, 142 and n. 41. 
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suggests that peripheral places, myths, minor cults, tutelary gods," reli- 
gion, and shared surroundings combine to form an indissoluble geo- 
graphic, cultural, and political unity, as though the poet wished to 
ease the bewilderment which Attica was experiencing at that time." 
For modern readers, however, this landscape, a Kulturlandschaft, is un- 
derstood as a massive receptacle of memories,’ a sort of ‘living museum’ 
under the roof of the Attic sky. 

In Aeschylus’ Eumenides (458 BCE) Orestes, waiting for the arrival 
of Athena, defines the goddess' territory by mapping out, as it were, an 
area which extends from Libya to Chalcedon (lines 287—298, and 
cf. 397—402). Many have seen here a reference to Athens' alliance 
with Argos (reaffirmed in lines 762-774) and to the Athenian military 
incursions into Egypt and elsewhere; if mapping and geography are as- 
sociated with imperial power — and not just incidental or ornamental — 
“Athena is the representative of Athens and Athenian interests in Eume- 


11 C£ Kearns 1989, 44—54. On the purely local (and therefore overlooked) sig- 
nificance of these cults, see Parker 2005, 57. For a general analysis of the eco- 
nomic and religious links between city and country, see Osborne 1987: for rural 
areas in tragedy, c£. Roy 1996 (countryside is usually taken for granted and fa- 
miliar by comic and tragic poets). A further contribution to describing what el- 
ements shape a ‘religious landscape’ will be offered by the forthcoming publi- 
cation of the papers presented at the Paris conference Qu'est-ce qu’un "paysage 
religieux"? (April 8-9, 2009), Colloque du programme CIRCE, Constructions, 
interprétations et représentations cultuelles de l'espace dans les sociétés anciennes. C£. 
also some of the essays collected in Siebert 1996. 

12 The elements of propaganda are listed in Markantonatos 2007, 158—161, and 
cf. also Wilson 1997, 91-130. 

13 ‘The idea of the god’s benevolence to Athens [...] was evidently a cliché’: Park- 
er 1997, 143, with examples, and 149: ‘there is no surviving tragedy in which 
the cruelty of cruel gods is displayed against Athens itself, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that such a tragedy ever existed’. In Oedipus at Colonus we do not witness 
purely literary divinities (Mikalson 1991, 224 f., while generally denying the 
presence of ‘popular’ religion in Greek tragedies, believes that such religion 
is present in Oedipus at Colonus. Objections are raised against Mikalson’s ap- 
proach by Sourvinou-Inwood 1997). 

14 On this concept, cf. Turri 1998, 138—160 (II teatro delle memorie). On the ‘sense 
of place’, see Lynch 1976; on the idea of ‘cultural landscapes’, cf. Jakob 2005, 
14-20, with 52-63 (landscape and literature in the Greek world, and cf. also 
Elliger 1975; Fitter 1995, 25-52; Parry 1957: landscape in Greek poetry as a 


direct metaphor for human things). 
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nides’.'” In Oedipus at Colonus, by contrast, it is immediately clear that 
the gods — and not only Athena — are restricted to safeguarding the 
home territory, and we find in Sophocles’ text no reference to expan- 
sionist aspirations. '° 

Indeed, only on one occasion in the play do we witness a loss of po- 
litical and military control over the place and its inhabitants, but Creon’s 
attempt to abduct Antigone and Ismene ends in failure. There seems in 
fact to be a deliberate strategy on the author’s part to present Attica as a 
self-sufficient military power." In the small regional area, the poet de- 
picts a place of privacy, intimacy, and security, where men’s ways of life 
offer perfect models. We could say that, in Oedipus at Colonus, there is 
no representation of nature. Instead, nature, transformed into landscape, 
becomes a cultural backdrop, which competes with landscapes and social 
structures found elsewhere. Clearly, the author cannot mention every 
place, but those places he does mention are places in some measure fa- 
miliar to the Athenian public, and not simply generic spaces (compare, 
for instance, the desolate and nonspecific Scythia evoked in the opening 
lines of Prometheus Bound): ‘ciò che accomuna i paesaggi,’ Jakob writes, 
‘è il fatto che siano legati ad un soggetto; ed è pon questa peculiaritä 
che contraddistingue l'individualità del paesaggio'. 

Geographers, sociologists, and ethnologists suggest that a revitalized 
interest in landscape can often stem from a collective need for security 
and can lead people to choose, prefer and honour places known for 
being secure and strategically important for defence." On the basis of 
this theory, such a clear involvement of the landscape of Attica in the 
second Oedipus reflects the particularly perilous circumstances in 


15 Cf Kennedy 2006, passim and 47. See also, e. g., Sommerstein 1989, 30 and the 
commentary to lines 292—296; Meier 1993, 107 £.; Pattoni 2006, 150 n. 2 (on 
the Suppliants), and 171 f. 

16 Compare the possible connection between Pericles’ foreign policy and the 
words pronounced by Pelasgus in A. Supp. 254—259, with Pattoni 2006, 159 f. 

17 On the management of power on a territorial basis in OC, cf. Easterling 19972, 
34 f.: the demotai will be called upon to decide the fate of Oedipus before the 
arrival of Theseus (78—80). 

18 On geography and tragedy, cf. Bernand 1985. A detailed description of the ge- 
ography in Prometheus Bound can be found in Finkelberg 1998, with further dis- 
cussion in Blasina 2008. 

19 Jakob 2005, 48. 

20 Cf. Appleton 1996, 62—67 (with Jakob 2007, 33: but contra, see Fitter 1995, 
3—5) and also 188—190 for the relation between prospect-refuge theory and liter- 
ature. 
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which Athens and Attica found themselves immediately prior to the ca- 
pitulation of 404 BCE. It is important to note, though, that the city it- 
self, the asty, was an exceedingly unusual setting for drama; outlying 
demes or distant suburbs were much more common.” 


§2. We cannot say for certain whether — as some have claimed — Oedipus 
at Colonus is based upon a particular historical event: camped at Decelea, 
Agis, leading troops including Boeotian horsemen, had reached the foot 
of the city walls and was defeated by the Athenian cavalry under the 
control of Thrasyllus.” Nor are we in a position to say whether the ep- 
isode documented by a late source, a scholium to Aristides, can con- 
vincingly be linked to such a battle: Oedipus, already buried at Colonus, 
would have appeared while the Theban troops were attacking Athens, 
and would have provoked in the Athenians a response which could 
have led them to victory.” 

But, restricting our focus to the text and the movements described 
there, we can see that Colonus effectively represents an ideal boundary 
which outsiders (whether Oedipus, Creon, or Polynices) cannot cross. 
An intertextual clue can help us to understand this. In lines 56 ff., the 


21 See Avezzü 2009, 178—188: 'assumere le realtà tradizionali e specificamente 
cultuali dei demi come sfondo [...] riafferma il sinecismo e, in definitiva, il con- 
trollo dell'astu sul contado; in negativo, nel senso che la scelta di un'ambienta- 
zione periferica potrebbe rispondere all'intento di sgravare nella finzione lo spa- 
zio civico da presenze implicanti o addirittura contaminanti’: p. 182. 

22 Cf. X. HG 1.1.33-34 and D.S. 12.72—73 (the city itself was not seized but the 
rest of Attica was destroyed). On the date (July 410 or 408—407 BCE) and the 
identity of the episode narrated by the two sources, see McCoy 1977, 276 n. 
49; Birge 1984, 12 n. 8; Kagan 1987, 262 and 2003, 424; see also Bernand 
1985, 115 £; Lardinois 1992, 324f.; Grethlein 2003, 324 n. 205; Kearns 
1989, 51 and n. 33, with the scholium ad OC 57, where we find a reference 
to an oracle which seems to derive directly from the context of the drama: 
Boicoroi 8’ ittoio Toric Tél ouci koAcvóv/&v9a AiSos TPIKÄPAVOS Exel Kal xá- 
«eos oùõós (Robert 1915, 35—38 links the oracle to Cleomenes’ attack on Ath- 
ens in 506 BCE [Hdt. 5.74] and to the scholium to Aristides: see the following 
note and also Calame 1998, 343 £.). 

23 Scholium ad Or. 46.172.1: &X9ó6vrow 86 more Onßaiwv gaiveraı ASnvaiors 
KeAeUoov avtitrapatégaoSai, Kal ouußaAövrss &viknoav (= Dindorf 1829, 560, 
ll. 18-20, and cf. also ll. 21-30); see Edmunds 1996, 96, and Guidorizzi 
2008, 262, who links the apparition and the episode which took place between 
Agis and Thrasyllus at the Academy to the prophecy concerning Oedipus’ tomb 
in lines 409-411. 
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name of the ground on which the exile treads is revealed to him, and is 
described as a ‘threshold’ and a ‘bulwark’: 


ôv 8’ éric relBeis TÓTTOV 

xX3Sovós Kadeltaı Thode YAAKOTIOUS ó86s, 

£psıon’ "A9nvóv: oi 86 mAnoioı yuan 

Tovd’ immörnv KoAwvov evyovtat oploıv 

åpxnyòv svar, Kal gépouci TOUvona 60 

TO TOUSE KOIVOV TTÄVTES DVOUACUEVOI. 

... and the spot where you are treading is called the Brazen-footed Thresh- 
old of this land, the bulwark of Athens; and the neighbouring acres boast 
that their founder is the horseman Colonus here, whose name is borne by 
their community. 


I will not discuss the significance of the expression 'brazen-footed 
Threshold’ (57), probably referring to a presumed entrance to the Un- 
derworld (perhaps even a real cave: cf. 1590—1591),? but I would like 
to draw attention to the significance of ëpsiop’ ASnvedv: that is, to Co- 
lonus as the ‘bulwark of Athens’. 

It seems to me that Sophocles is, in fact, offering a "localis rework- 
ing of an established literary motif, here used in an Attic, rather than a 
Hellenic, context. In a dithyrambic fragment widely documented by the 
indirect tradition, Pindar described glorious Athens as 'EAAó60s épetic uo, 
bulwark of Greece (fr. 76 M):”° 


& Tai Armapai koi looT&pavoı koi Koldınoı, 
"EANGEOS Epel- 
oua, KAgival AYavaı, Saipoviov TTTOAIEIPOV. 


O shining and violet-crowned and celebrated in song, 
bulwark of Hellas, 
Famous Athens, divine citadel. 


Pindar depicts here the decisive role played by Athens in rebuffing the 
Persian invasion, probably referring to the Battle of Plataea (479 BCE)," 


24 Transl. Lloyd-Jones 1994, here and elsewhere. 

25 See Jebb 1907, xxxv-xxxviii; Robert 1915, I.23—33; Simon 1963, 47; Kamer- 
beek 1984, 32; Rodighiero 1998, 185; Guidorizzi 2008, 214 £., and ibidem the 
apparatus criticus of Avezzü ad 57. On a possible link between the cave and the 
area of the Areopagus, see infra. 

26 Transl. Race 1997. 

27 Cf. Van der Weiden 1991, 212: the expression suggests the role of Athens in 
‘preventing the country falling into Persian slavery (cf. fr. 77). Pindar seems 
to have been the first to use this metaphor of a city. In O. 2.6 he calls Theron 
the épeicuo of Acragas’. Perhaps the praise of Timon — whose múpyos according 
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and for this reason the Athenians awarded him the proxenia and a statue, 
while the Thebans forced him to pay a fine.” This episode must have 
been well known for centuries, since Pausanias notes the statue and 
the reasons for its existence. Following Pindar, and appropriating his 
lines, Sophocles reimagines and reduces the protective role carried out 
by the Attic city: as Kirkwood writes, ‘the point at issue is clear: just 
as Sophocles has in this play transferred the Erinyes/Eumenides from 
their Aeschylean and traditional abode on the northeast slope of the 
Areopagus [see infra], so he has transferred the notion of protection 
and power conveyed by the word ereisma from Athens to Colonus’.” 
In the difficult years of the Peloponnesian War, it is no longer Athens 
which protects Greece, but instead Colonus, one of its suburbs, 
which plays in the text this central role in assuring the political autono- 
my of the city. 


§3. We must also consider that although the traditional opposition to 
Persia is reconfigured in Oedipus at Colonus as a conflict between Athens 
and Thebes, that opposition can also be read as an echo of the now dec- 
ades-long conflict between Athens and Sparta. 

We have evidence of this in one of the best-known passages from 
the tragedy, the verses from the ‘Praise of Attica’ dedicated to the 
holy olive tree, which rose from the ashes of the Persian fire (694—703): 


éotiv © oiov yœ yds Aolas ouk 695 
ETTAKOUW, 

oùs’ Ev TA uey&Aq Ampidı vaow TIEAoTToS 
Trotrote PAaoToVv 

PUTEUN’ AXEIPWToV aUTOTTOIÖV, 

EyxEwv póßnua dailwv, 


to Paus. 1.30.4 rose at Colonus — in Lucian (Tim. 50.1: Tò &peiona T6ov A9nvöv, 
TO TtpóBAnua Tis 'EAA&S0s) retains a memory of this passage. 

28 Cf. Isoc. 15.166; [Aeschin.] Ep. 4.2-3; Paus. 1.8.4 (with the note of Beschi/ 
Musti 1982, 289); the testimonia are gathered in Lavecchia 2000, 66-68, 
with the commentary on pp. 279—281. 

29 Cf Kirkwood 1986, 104 £; cf. also Von Reden 1998, 180. The insistence on 
the theme of boundaries in the play is well known: according to the prophecy 
of Oedipus, the Thebans will have to spill their blood on the territorial border 
between Attica and Thebes (409-411 and 616-623: see the comments by 
Sommerstein 1989, 26, and on the leitmotiv of ‘limits’, see Vidal-Naquet 
1986a, who considers an important issue not explored here: the status of Oe- 
dipus in Athens, between yéroikos, citizen and protector-hero). 
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Ô T45e YaANcı UEyloTa Koa, 700 
y^auk&s TTASOTPOPOU PUAAoV éAatas. 

TO pév TIS OU veapós OUSE Yrypa 

ouvvaiwv &Aicooet yep) TTEPOAS' 


And there is something I have not heard to have grown ever in the land of 
Asia, or in the great Dorian island of Pelops, a tree not planted by men’s 
hands, but self-created, a terror to the spears of the enemies, that flourishes 
most greatly in this land, the leaf of the gray-green nurturer of children, the 
olive. This shall no young man nor any that dwells with old age destroy and 
bring to nothing. 


Sophocles appropriates, along with the term BAaotov, an episode narrat- 
ed by Herodotus: the pride of the city was the tree in the Erechtheum," 
on which a new shoot was spotted the day after the Persians had set fire 
to the Acropolis. The olive tree, given by Athena, sprouted from the 
ground during her battle with Poseidon for control of the region,” 
and was seen as the source of all the olive trees of Attica. The magical 
opposition to the devastation makes it, in addition to a symbol of au- 
tochthony,”” a symbol of Athenian resistance, not only against the Per- 
sians, but also against the Spartans — if we were to follow those scholars 
who understand 'old man' here as a reference to Archidamus (who in 
430 BCE had saved the olive trees of the Academy because of his fear 
of Athena)? and to take the ‘young man’ (veapds) as the Xerxes of 


30 Hdt. 8.55, and Asheri/Vannicelli 2003, 257—259. For a possible identification 
of the location of the olive tree in the adjoining Pandroseion, see Frazer 1898, 
343 f. 

31 The dispute is described in Apollod. 3.14.1 (with Scarpi 1996, 599) and Hyg. 
Fab. 164.1—2. 

32 Cf Hall 1997, 54: 'autochthony offered a number of advantages. Firstly, it 
served to distinguish the “ethically pure" Athenians from those whose descent 
from ancestors such as Pelops, Kadmos, Aigyptos or Danaos made them “bar- 
barian" by nature, even if nominally Greek’. See also the incisive observations 
of Markantonatos 2007, 160: in these lines 'there is an extraordinary concen- 
tration of familiar themes concerning great honour for Attica’; ‘an incomparably 
pregnant conflation of local praise and national eulogy, territorial security and 
military effectiveness in large-scale enterprises’; ‘the eternal vitality of the lavish 
landscape goes hand in hand with the remarkable equestrian reputation of Co- 
lonus, both of which are unremittingly provided by divine kindness’. On a lit- 
erary level we witness a magic sacralization of places: for a similar tendency in 
contemporary poetry, see especially Heaney 1980. 

33 Cf. the scholium ad 698 (Philochorus FGrHist 328 F 125 and Androtion 
FGrHist 324 F 39): Jebb 1907, 120 is doubtful, while Kamerbeek 1984, 108, 


is more in favour of the identification with Archidamus (‘it is clear that the 
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the episode described by Herodotus. We should not ignore, moreover, 
the homophony which, in line 703, associates the participle &poos with 
the name of invading people: the Persians.** The generations of Salamis 
must have been almost entirely extinct, and yet at the climax of the 
song, in the heart of the tragedy, we find a reminder of the old 
enemy. In Persians, Aeschylus had transformed a historical subject into 
a tragic myth, while Sophocles locates the myth of Oedipus’ disappear- 
ance in a historical setting.” 

But to gain a clearer understanding of the territorial separation, 
which excludes Asia and the Peloponnese,” we must refer back to a pas- 
sage from Eumenides. Athena, in establishing the Areopagus, encourages 
the Athenian people to respect and honour it, and the Areopagus is de- 
scribed as an &pupa, a bulwark for the city (lines 700—704): 


poet is thinking of the popiaı in the sanctuary of AkdSnyos in particular and 
their relation to the sacred olive on the Acropolis’). See also Guidorizzi 
2008, 290: ‘il riferimento all’invasione dei Persiani [...] si salda alla situazione 
attuale degli Spartani in un nesso pragmatico: i Persiani furono costretti a fug- 
gire allora, gli Spartani dovranno anch’essi cedere davanti alla forza di Atene e 
alla protezione degli déi e gli olivi sacri continueranno a germogliare anche in 
futuro’. Cf. also Markantonatos 2002, 190. On the olive trees of the Academy, 
see the commentary by Frazer 1898, 393. 

34 Del Corno 1998, 75; Markantonatos 2002, 192. For the same wordplay, see A. 
Pers. 65, 178, 585, 714; Hdt. 8.77 (the oracle of Bacis, v. 3); Arist. Rh. 1412b 2 
(with Hall 1996a, 113). 

35 On possible anachronisms in Oedipus at Colonus, see Butts 1947, 69 f., and more 
broadly Easterling 1985. 

36 ‘Il raffronto tra l'olivo di Atene e quello dell’Asia e del Peloponneso può sem- 
brare strano. Evidentemente l'olivo cresce anche in quei luoghi, ma la formu- 
lazione sofoclea si spiega in rapporto alla pragmatica della comunicazione: Asia 
(—Persiani) e Peloponneso (—Spartani) sono i nemici, alleati tra loro nell'ultimo 
assalto contro Atene’: Guidorizzi 2008, 288 f. 

37 Thus, Aeschylus criticizes the new political situation following the reform of 
Ephialtes in 461 BCE: cf. Canfora 1987, 133—135. Transl., here and else- 
where, from Sommerstein 2008, who writes (443 n. 150): ‘(Aeschylus seems 
to have forgotten that Athens’ new ally Argos was also in the Peloponnese). 
Both Scythians (e.g. [A.] fr.198) and Spartans (e.g. Hdt.1.65—66, 
Th. 1.18.1) were famous for having good laws and faithfully abiding by them 
(eóvouía)'; c£. also Kennedy 2006, 50 f. For this passage of Eumenides as an ad- 
dress to the Athenian audience, cf. also Braun 1998, 87—99; on the depiction of 
Athens in the play, cf. Said 2008. The history of the Areopagus is traced in Wal- 
lace 1989: our particular period is discussed on pp. 131—144 (411—403 BCE: 
“there is certainly no evidence [...] that either the "ancestral" or the contempo- 
rary Areopagos was involved in the reform movements of 411’: p. 137). 
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Tolovde Toi TApBoüVTES võiks oépas 700 
čpuuá TE XWpas Kal TTOAEWS OWTTIPIOV 

éxoit’ Av, oov ovTis AvIpwTrwv Exel, 

out’ Ev Zkludaıoıv oUTe TTEAOTTOS &v TOTTOIS. 

Kepdav &Sikrov ToUTO PouAEUTTPIOV 

KTA. 


If, I tell you, you righteously fear an august body like this, you will have a 
bulwark to keep your land and city safe such as no one in the world has, 
neither among the Scythians nor in the land of Pelops. This council, un- 
touched by thought of gain... 


The linguistic and geographic similarities are striking: the passage from 
Eumenides exalts the uniqueness of the BowAeurnpiov of the Areopagus 
and associates it with another characteristic of the Athenian landscape 
on the Acropolis; not, in this case, an institution, but something just 
as old, namely the olive tree of Athena, rooted in the centre of the 
polis, something that neither Asia nor the Peloponnese can know. Eume- 
nides 703 ‘is one of the earliest examples of the usage, common in the 
fifth century, whereby “the Peloponnese” and “the Peloponnesians” 
are used to mean “Sparta (and her allies)””.”* 

I am inclined to believe that the Sophoclean ‘poetic memory’ was 
active here; but in addition to the possible intertextual link, and certain 
situations in Oedipus at Colonus (the parodos) which might use Eumenides 
as a model,” both Aeschylus and Sophocles describe the principles 
which underpin the region's values as untouchable and solid (dxeipatov 
in Sophocles, &Strov in Aeschylus), and spreading from the city centre 
to its peripheries. While Eumenides seeks to move conflict beyond the 
borders of the polis (let there be war outside — states Athena — but not 
inside)," Oedipus at Colonus constitutes a celebration of internal peace 


38 Sommerstein 1989, 220. See also E. Supp. 263; Tyrt. fr. 2.15 W^; B. 1.13—14; 
cf. also the note by Jebb 1907, 118. 

39 See Calder 1985; Taplin 1977, 379 and 380 n. 2. Winnington-Ingram 1954 
(and 1980, 264—279, 324—329) and Lloyd-Jones 1989, 7—9, demonstrate 
the religious connections between the two plays (and with the Oresteia more 
generally); cf. also Lardinois 1992, 326 f., who identifies in these connections 
a ‘dynamic interplay between a local Athenian tradition, cults of other Greek 
cities, and a Panhellenic tradition’. 

40 As suggested by M. Griffith in Avezzü 2009, 197: in the final scenes of Eume- 
nides ‘the focus and spatial activity shift from the Areopagus Court (located right 
next to the Acropolis) to the whole terrain of Attica’. 

41 Lines 864—866: Supoíos Eotw TröAenos, oU uÓ Trapoov/&v @ Tis EoTOI deivös 
euKAelas Epws’/Evoikiou 8’ dpviSos oU Ayw u&ymv. 
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through the glorification of national symbols. It is clear, not only from 
the praise of Attica, that Sophocles piAaSnvaidtatos” is defending a po- 
litical, religious, and military autarchy, perhaps in the hope that Athens 
can look after itself." 

The Persians had launched the attack on the Acropolis from the hill 
of the Areopagus, and the two episodes — the attack and the destruction 
of the olive tree — are considered in Herodotus as a single event." Fur- 
thermore, the Eumenides had their temple in the area of the Areopagus, 
and it was there — not at Colonus — that Pausanias found signs of Oe- 
dipus’ uvfiua (1.28.6-7):” 


TAnotov 88 iepóv Sedov Eorıv Gs Kadoloıv AYnvaloı Zeuväs, ‘Hotodos dE ’Epıvüs 
Ev QOeoyovia. TTPWTOS SE opıoıv AloxUAos Spakovras Etroinoev Guo Tois Ev TH 
É "n 5 * ove , | EAE Ira.“ 
Kepa Spi&lv civar ... Keltaı de Kai ITAoU Tox Kal Epufis Kai Ts &yoAua. 
évTavSa SUouci ev doois Ev Apsiw máy Thy aitiav éeyeveto &troAvoa- 
oSa1, SUouvol Sè Kai GAAws Eévor Te Öpolws kai GoTol. EoTı 66 kal EvTOS TOU 
TepiBóAou pvfjua OiditroSos, moňumpayyovæv SE eUploKOV Ta ÓoT& EK 
OnPoav kouic9évrac 


Hard by is a sanctuary of the goddesses which the Athenians call the Au- 
gust, but Hesiod in the Theogony calls them Erinyes. It was Aeschylus 
who first represented them with snakes in their hair. [...] There are images 
of Pluto, Hermes, and Earth, by which sacrifice those who have received 
an acquittal on the Hill of Ares; sacrifices are also offered on other occa- 
sions by both citizens and aliens. Within the precincts is a monument to 
Oedipus, whose bones, after diligent inquiry, I found were brought from 
Thebes. 


Pausanias elsewhere refers to Kolonos hippios as the first place in Attica 
Oedipus reached. We should not deduce from this comment that Oe- 


42 Cf. the Vita Sophoclis: TrGF iv T 1, 37. 

43 Other intellectuals — both Athenian and foreign — had chosen in those years to 
abandon the city, often to stay in Macedonia under the government of Arche- 
laus: Euripides (Arist. Pol. 1311b 30-33; Ael. VH 13, 4), Agathon (Pl. 
Smp. 172c; scholium ad Ar. Ra. 85c), perhaps Timotheus (see Hordern 2002, 
4-6), and earlier still Melanippides (Suda u 454, s.v. Melavıriöns). 

44 Hdt. 8.52 and 55, with Asheri/Vannicelli 2003, 253: the Areopagus is situated 
‘a nord-ovest dell'entrata dell'acropoli, da cui è separato da un lieve avvallamen- 
to. Sul limite orientale del vertice è una spianata, alla quale si giunge per mezzo 
di una gradinata scavata nella roccia; sotto il vertice, sul lato nord-est del colle, 
sono le rovine della chiesa di san Dionigi Areopagita e attraverso di esse si entra 
in una cava. Sulla spianata o, secondo altri, nel sito della chiesa, sedeva il con- 
siglio dell'Areopago' (on the topography, see Wallace 1989, 215—218). 

45 Transl., here and elsewhere, Jones 1918. Cf. also Paus. 7.25.2, with Frazer 
1898, 362—367 and Beschi/Must 1982, 370 f. 
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dipus proceeded to other locations in Attica, though the passage is am- 
biguous (1.30.4): 


8efkvuroi dE Kai Y@pos KaAoupevos KoAwvos Immios, EVSa Tfjg Atrikfis 
Trpó»rov &ASeiv Aeyovoıv OI8ITTO8a — 8IAPopa èv Kal TaUTa TH Ounpou Tor- 
Hoel, Atyouoı 8’ oŬv -, Kai Bouós TIoosıdößvos Immiou Kai ASnvas "Trerríos, 
np@ov Se Tleıpigou Kai Onoéws Oiditrodd6s Te kai ASpaotou. 

There is also pointed out a place called the Hill of Horses, the first point in 
Attica, they say, that Oedipus reached — this account too differs from that 
given by Homer, but it is nevertheless current tradition — and an altar to 


Poseidon, Horse God, and to Athena, Horse Goddess, and a chapel to 
the heroes Peirithous and Theseus, Oedipus and Adrastus. 


It is impossible to establish with certainty when the Theban hero was 
worshipped at Colonus in particular or in Attica in general. The rites 
may have been in place prior to the productions of Oedipus at Colonus 
and Euripides’ Phoenissae (most likely performed in one of the years 
411-409 BCE), where the cult is mentioned at 1703-1707. The 
plays may also have served as the motivation for establishing a cult of 
Oedipus. There is not space to discuss the question further here, but 
it should be noted that Pausanias makes absolutely clear that there was 
a connection between Oedipus and the Areopagus. 

‘Indeed’, as Edmunds writes, ‘the Areopagus is not forgotten in Oe- 
dipus at Colonus: Kreon justifies his attempt to seize Oedipus on the 
grounds that the Areopagus would not have permitted such a polluted 
man to remain in the polis’ (944—949):*” 

HSN 8° SSouven’ &v&pa kai TTATPOKTÖVOV 

Kavayvov ou Se€oiat’, oS’ Sta yanoı 945 

Guvovtes NUPESNOAV ávóoioi TEKVOOV. 

To1loUTov auTois “Apeos eUBouAov Trüyov 

tyo» Euvnön ySdviov"® Sv9’, às otK t& 

To10008' AArITaS TS’ ópoU vate TrÓAer 

I knew, too, that they would not receive a parricide and a man impure, nor 


one in whose company were found the children of an unholy marriage. 
Such is the wisdom of the council of the hill of Ares, which I knew was 


46 On the various traditions concerning Oedipus’ place of death and burial, cf. 
Rodighiero 2007, 7—22. 

47 Edmunds 1996, 141; see also Jebb 1907, 153. 

48 ‘Sophocles does not even evoke the alternative aetion of the Areopagus, the 
trial of Ares before the gods (Paus. 1.21.4). Instead, he chooses an epithet 
that implies that the Areopagus, like the Semnai Theai, has always existed 
and is rooted in the land itself: Scodel 2006, 75. 
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in their land, one which does not permit such wanderers to live together 


with this city. 


On the basis of these clear connections, I wish to raise a further ques- 
tion. In the same area of the Areopagus — along with the sanctuary of 
the goddesses and Oedipus’ tomb — Pausanias saw some special seats: 
‘unhewn stones"? on which the accused and accusers would be sta- 
tioned during trials (1.28.5): 


goti © "Apetos Traxyos KaAOULEVOS, OT1 TIPATOS "Apns EvtatSa &kpí9n, Kal poi 
Kal TAUTA 8&61]Acokev ó Adyos ws AAippoSiov a&véAo Kal èp’ Stoo KTEIVEIE. Kpl- 
Ivai Sè Kal VoTepov 'OpéoTnv Aéyouociv &rri TH 9óvo THs UNTEdS Kal Bwpös 
&oriv ASnvas Apsias, ôv &véSrkev atropuyav tiv Siknv. Tous è apyous 
AiYous, ep’ Ov éoré&civ 6001 8íkog ÜTEXOUOI Kal oi SicoKoVvTES, TOV piv 
"YBpews Tov 5E Avaideias atTdv óvouótouoi. 

There is also the Hill of Ares, so named because Ares was the first to be 
tried here; my narrative has already told that he killed Halirrhothius, and 
what were his grounds for this act. Afterwards, they say, Orestes was 
tried for killing his mother, and there is an altar to Athena Areia, which 
he dedicated on being acquitted. The unhewn stones on which stand the 
defendants and the prosecutors, they call the Stone of Outrage and the 
Stone of Ruthlessness. 


Following Pausanias, we can link these &pyoi AiSo1 with the place where 
Orestes stands; but should we not perhaps also associate them with the 
sacred and ‘unhewn stone’ on which Oedipus sits upon his arrival at 
Colonus? We have a reference to it in line 19, where Antigone states: 


oU Kóa káupov TOUS’ Et &EEoTOU mérpov: 
Relax your limbs here on this unhewn rock. 


And then from lines 100-101: 


. K&rri oeuvov Elöunv 


1 IQ? 2 L 50 
BaSpov Td’ &okérapvov... 


... nor would I have taken my seat upon this venerable unhewn pedestal... 


Indeed, the term BaSpov was already associated with the unhewn stones 
of the Areopagus, where Orestes says that he and the eldest of the Eri- 
nyes stood during his trial (IT 961—963): 


49 Cf the admirable commentary of Pritchett 1998, 142—144, along with refer- 
ences to the iconographical tradition. 

50 áSpov is also found in lines 1591 and 1662. 

51 Transl. Kovacs 1999. 
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as 8’ eis “Apeiov öxIov fikov, és Siknv 

goTny, &yo» uèv S&repov Aaßwv BaSpov, 

TO 8° &A^o trp£oßeıp’ ATrep Tv “Epivvoov. 

When I came to the hill of Ares, I stood my trial, I standing on one plat- 
form and the eldest of the Erinyes on the other. 


Other sacred stones could also be connected with the cult of the Semnai, 
if we consider the ‘thrones’ of Eumenides 805-806 as a reference to 
stones in the precinct of the divinities, that may have been periodically 
anointed with oil:” 


Epas TE Kal KeuSudvas &v6fkou yIovos 
AvrrapoSpóvorciv Ĥuévas Er’ Eoyäapaıs 

. an underground abode within our soil where, sitting on gleaming 
thrones close to your altars... 


Finally, in Oedipus at Colonus, the Chorus orders Oedipus to stop in a 
specific place (192—193): 


aUToU: UNKETI TOUS’ AVTITTETPOU 
Bryatos oo móða KAlvns. 


Here! Do not incline your steps beyond this facing ledge. 


Thus, as at the Areopagus, there are two seats: '&vrimérpou — Guidorizzi 
writes — significa “che sta davanti all’altra pietra”, ossia che corrisponde 
sulla parte anteriore della scena alla pietra sulla quale poco prima Edipo 
era seduto’.” I believe that the combination of the specific location (the 
wood of the Eumenides) and his rocky seat may have led the audience 
to imagine Oedipus — sitting first on a boulder, and then on another one 
nearby, and subjected to the interrogation of the elderly men — as placed 
on trial for a violent crime: parricide.”* Similarly, the series of questions, 


52 Cf. Sommerstein 1989, 10 n. 37, and 244 f., along with, on oiled stones in gen- 
eral, Od. 3.406—411, Thphr. Char. 16.5 and Paus. 10.24.6. 

53 The translation is here adapted from Lloyd-Jones 1994 (who prints Musgrave’s 
auTotrétpou): see Guidorizzi 2008, 236 f. Allison 1984, 71-73 does not link the 
seats to the Areopagus, nor does Von Reden 1998, 179, though she fittingly 
draws attention to the term pa: ‘it is [...] a place to sit, the rock in the coun- 
tryside which is unknown and meaningless to the one who knows neither to 
whom it belongs nor what it is called and to which god it may be sacred’ 
(line 36, with lines 45, 84, 90, 112, 177, 233). 

54 Cf. Guidorizzi 2008, 224: ‘aveva certo un effetto suggestivo per il pubblico ate- 
niese vedere Edipo seduto su una pietra non lavorata e sottoposto a un'indagine 
da parte dei Coloniati: durante i processi sull’ Areopago [...] l'accusatore e Pac- 
cusato sedevano su pietre non lavorate', with reference to Paus. 1.28.5. 
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following the Chorus’ understandable reticence about the incest, focuses 
on the patricide (542: E9ou povov, 545: éxaves). Oedipus attempts to 
clear his name of this accusation, declaring himself an unwitting killer 
before the law, vóu ka9apds (548).” Finally, he disappears into a fissure 
in the ground, just like the Furies following Orestes’ acquittal at the 
Areopagus.” 

I am not claiming here that the first stasimon of our drama (where 
we began) alludes to the old Athenian court, but I am fairly sure that, 
over the course of the tragedy, real places are reinvented and modified. 
Colonus, the bulwark of Athens, resembles a certain zone of the city, 
itself the bulwark of the region, to borrow Aeschylus’ phrase. The 
court of the Areopagus — which, like the olive tree, cannot be found 
elsewhere — with its seats of rough stone and the rocky crevice conse- 


55 On the legal implications of Oedipus’ position, see Guidorizzi 2008, 271 f., 
who recalls the probable — but in fact not provable — role played by Sophocles 
as proboulos in restoring (or republishing?) the old murder law, the so-called 
Draconian law (IG P 115 = IG P 104: 409 BCE, with Stroud 1968, passim; 
Phillips 2008, 49-57 and 137 f., with bibliography). See also Pl. Lg. 869c. 

56 It is the location of their sanctuary: E. El. 1270-1271, IT 968—969, and cf. the 
close of the Eumenides (with Sommerstein 1989, 251). The sanctuary of the Eu- 
menides was found in the rocky fissure at the bottom of the north-eastern wall 
of the Areopagus (Th. 1.126.11 [with Hornblower 1991, 209], Paus. 1.28.6); 
their cult at Colonus is documented, in the fifth century, only by Sophocles, 
see Kirsten 1973, 19 n. 28; Brown 1984; Sommerstein 1989, 6—12; Lardinois 
1992, 317 n. 13; Scodel 2006, 72-75, with reference to SEG 38.265, a third- 
century BCE roof tile found at Colonus and inscribed as belonging to the Sem- 
nai Theai. The passage remembered in lines 1590—1591 of Oedipus at Colonus 
must mean, as Jebb says, ‘a natural fissure or chasm, supposed to be the com- 
mencement of a passage leading down to the nether world. Such a fissure is 
the cave on the northern side of the Areopagus down which the Furies passed 
after the trial of Orestes’: Frazer 1898, 366 f., and 365: ‘this chasm is doubtless 
the deep fissure at the foot of the low precipice on the north-eastern side of the 
hill’. See also Kearns 1989, 208, who — without accepting the hypothesis — un- 
derlines the possible relationship of certain points in the play with the area of 
the Areopagus: ‘the katappáktns 6865 is then the cave on the north side of 
the Areopagos, the Onoéws TepiSou te EuvIrpara to be placed somewhere 
north of the Acropolis (Paus. 1.18.4), and the evyAdou Anunrpos TrPooöyıos 
Trayos [...] is the Pnyx, looking towards the sanctuary of Demeter Chloe’. 
This ‘dislocation’ of elements of the cult and of the landscape from the Acrop- 
olis to Colonus was already noted by Campbell 1906, 4 (‘it would seem as if the 
poet had some deliberate purpose in thus localizing Athenian religion, and in 
representing the rock of Colonus rather than that of the Acropolis as the foun- 
dation of Athenian power’) and was corroborated (but not developed) by Rob- 
ert 1915, 1.38 £. 
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crated to the gods that welcome Oedipus, is apparently transported in 
some measure from its original context to a new location, in a previous 
mythological age, on the periphery of Attica." 


§4. Also pertinent to this celebration of Athens’ self-sufficiency and co- 
hesiveness is a metaphor widely used in tragedies, here redeployed in a 
local context. In the second stasimon (lines 1044— 1095) Theseus and his 
soldiers have the task of saving Antigone and Ismene, who have been 
seized by Creon. The lyrical account of the Chorus provides a chronicle 
of the routes which the fugitives and their pursuers might have taken, 
either towards the beaches of the bay of Eleusis, along the Sacred 
Way which linked the sanctuary to Athens; or westwards, towards 
the pasturelands of Oea and the summits of Aegaleo. These are the 
routes which would be taken by anyone wanting to reach Boeotia." 
The Chorus uses its song to describe what it imagines to be happening, 
thus providing the audience with the information required for the ac- 
tion to continue in medias res, following the stasimon, without the 
need for a messenger (1044-1063): 


einv 691 atov 

&v6pó»v Tay’ EmioTpogai 1045 
Tov yoAKoBoav "Aen 

neigovonv, T| Trpös TTuSfods 

f| Aaymaoıv &KTais, 

oU TÓTVIQI cepv& TISNVOUVTOI TEAN 1050 
Yvaroloıv, dv Kal xpuoéa 

KAT Emmi yAwooa Beßa- 

Ke TTPOOTTOAWwV EUuoNri6&v: 

&v9' olua Tov &ypeuóyav 

Onoéa Kal Tas 610 TÓAous 1055 
AdunTas åSApàs 

avrapreı Tax’ Eupeigeiv Boe 

Touos’ àávà yopous: 

N Trou TOV égéoTrepov 

TTETPAS VIPados TTEAWO” 1060 
Oidti50s5 k vouou 


57 For Scullion 2000, 231 f., the secret tomb of Oedipus is ‘a dramatic postulate 
rather than an attestation of cultic history, an imaginative vision’ linking the 
hero with the poet’s home town. 

58 On the difficulty of identifying the boundaries, see Robert 1915, 1.583—587; 
Kirsten 1973, 12 n. 13, with Kamerbeek 1984, 148 f. and, on the Sacred 
Way, Lippolis 2006, 55 f. 
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TTHAOIOIV 1] PIUPAPUATOIS 
gevyovtes GuiAAais. 


I wish I were where the enemy will soon wheel about and join the brazen 
din of battle, either by the shore dear to Apollo or by the torch-lit shore 
where the divine ladies nurse the august rites for mortals on whose tongues 
rests the golden key of the attendant sons of Eumolpus!” Here, I think, 
Theseus the arouser of battle shall grant to the virgin sisters also all-suffi- 
cient aid within these regions! 

They are drawing near, I think, to the place west of the snow-white 
rock, from the pastures of the deme of Oea, fleeing on horses or in swiftly 
racing chariots. 


Once again evoking an Athenian landscape (the girls will be saved 
ToVod ava yapous, within the borders: namely, ‘before the border 
can be passed’: 1058), Sophocles reinterprets a widespread motif (par- 
ticularly in Euripides). The opening of the stasimon uses the traditional 
incipit of the so-called escape lyric (confirmed below by the image of 
flight: 1081—1084);°' the same formula einv 591 also appears in a Soph- 
oclean papyrus fragment from Oxyrhynchus.” Though a Chorus typi- 
cally describes its desire to avoid witnessing or suffering a disaster, here 
the motif serves to express the desire to observe the battle. It is notable 
that the action takes place entirely within Attica and under autonomous 
control of Theseus’ forces (oXrépke ... Boà).? The celebration of the 


59 On the Eumolpidae, cf. Guidorizzi 2008, 331. On the links between the Eleu- 
sinian priests and Sophocles, see Clinton 1994, 25—31. 

60 Cf Kamerbeek 1984, 150, following Jebb 1907, 169. 

61 Cf. Edmunds 1996, 66: ‘in this tragedy, conventional “escapist” motifs of cho- 
ral odes find a new context, and thus a new sense, in a theatrical autoreflexivity 
in which the fundamental dramatic requirement of visualized action has be- 
come a theme’; see also Guidorizzi 2008, 329; Burton 1980, 281, and, e.g., 
S. Tr. 953—958: the Chorus wishes and waits for a aüpa/fris p &moikiosiev 
& toTtov; S. TrGF iv F 476 (in Ar. Av. 1337—1339): yevoipav oierós ÚyıréTas 
KTA; E. Hipp. 732—751: fi Bé&rois UTo KeUSpdor yevolpav KTA; Andr. 862—865: 
KuavoTrtepos Ópvis ei9’ einv KTA; Hel. 1478-1486; Ba. 402—416. Examples 
taken from Barrett 1964, 299 and 397, and Renehan 1985, 163. 

62 TrGF iv F 730d, 6 (= POxy 2452, fr. 1): Radt rightly connects this to TrGF iv 
476. A strong link between the first strophe and the first antistrophe of the sec- 
ond stasimon, with emphasis placed on the topographical information, was al- 
ready noted by Kranz 1933, 178 (he, however, reads line 1059 as fj rather than 
Ñ: on this issue see the apparatus criticus of Avezzü in Guidorizzi 2008). 

63 On the possible meaning of this expression in line 1057, 'all-sufficient aid’ (thus 
translated by Lloyd-Jones), see Kamerbeek 1984, 150 (and Jebb 1907, 169: 
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cavalry and the tutelary gods (Athena of the horses and Poseidon of the 
sea), already themes of the first stasimon, reinforce the importance and 
valour of Attica and the Athenians. 

The inevitable confinement of the Chorus within the limits of the 
orchestra must not in this case be interpreted in terms of a desire to 
dwell in faraway places (such as a lost homeland) or an unspecified 
&troikia which would remove it from the grim spectacle. On the con- 
trary, the Chorus is eager to behold this territory, which possesses a vi- 
tality not only religious (the torches of the procession towards Eleusis, 
the Eumolpidae, the tutelary gods), but also agricultural (the mountain 
pasturelands) and, of course, military (the soldiers). This can be seen in 
lines 1081-1084: the insatiable desire to fly in order to observe the 
struggle from the air (the sole example of such a desire in tragedy) points 
to the certain victory of Theseus’ army. 

EY &eAAaía TAXUPPWOTOS TEAEIS 

aidepias vepéAas KUpoaip’ &voo9' &ycvov 

aiwpnoaca TOUNOV Óppa. 

I wish I were a wind-swift strong-winged dove, gazing from a lofty cloud 

upon the contest! 


In this sort of inversion, a bird typically seized upon by predators (the 
timid dove) here wishes to move closer to the place of the battle and 
seeks to fix its gaze upon it." The space described by the play is a 
space with two poles, two points of reference — the wood of the Eume- 
nides at Colonus and the city of Athens. But it is also a space which en- 
compasses the vastness of the surrounding region, in a constant balance 
between periphery and centre. We move from the landscape of the 
opening lines to a landscape viewed panoramically from above. This re- 
calls the opening of the second stasimon of Trachiniae (633—639), where 


the Chorus similarly describes a bird's-eye view of the area of Thermo- 
65 


pylae: 
& vavAoKa Kal TreTPai- 
a Sepu& Aourp& Kal Tré&yous 
Ofras rrapavader&ovTes, oí TE uéooav 635 


‘self-sufficing’, 
cue’). 

64 Guidorizzi 2008, 333. In Euripides the desire to turn oneself into a fast bird 
largely reflects a desire to flee a painful reality, or at least to be elsewhere 
(see Ion 796—799 and Supp. 618—622). 

65 Transl. Lloyd-Jones 1994. On this passage, c£. Rodighiero 2004, 195 f. 


and so ‘self-reliant’, giving confident promise of victorious res- 
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MnAisa Trap Afpvav, 

xpucoAaké&rou T’ &kT&v Köpas, 

&v9' EAAdvoov &yopoi 

TTuAaTıöes KAéovrod KTA. 

Dwellers by the harbour and the hot springs by the rocks and Oeta’s heights 
and by the gulf of Malis in the centre and the coast belonging to the maiden 
of the golden distaff, where lie the famous places of assembly of the Greeks 
at the Gates... 


It is impossible to say how the audience would have responded to these 
references, but one can assume that they identified a certain coherence 
in the distortion of geographical reality. 

In the case of Oedipus at Colonus, if political crisis comes from abroad 
(from Thebes, or from Argos), in Attica and Athens we find a political 
model balancing and sharing power between the centre (Athens) and 
the suburbs (Colonus, for instance), and this model produces a harmony 
between the two. We could say that there is no nostalgia for the deme” 
nor for the asty, because the victory of Theseus' cavalry is also the vic- 
tory of those elderly men who remained at Colonus: as Ruth Scodel 
puts it, the people and their divinities are both permanently and forever 
attached to the landscape.” 

Many scholars have stressed the importance of the fact that Colonus 
was chosen as the place for the assembly in 411 BCE; we know that this 
public assembly was a turning point: the meeting at Colonus paved the 
way for the constitution of the so-called government of the Four Hun- 


66 Cf. Ar. Ach. 32-33 (Dikaiopolis): &rofAérrov. eis TOV &ypóv, eipnvns &póv,/ 
oTvyóv èv Gotu, Tov 8’ &udv Sfjpov mo9óv (and TrGF ii F 41, adespoton). 
On the harmony between centre and periphery in Oedipus at Colonus, see 
Krummen 1993 and also Said’s essay in this volume. Von Reden 1998 also 
stresses the risks and the solutions, portrayed in the play, of a possible political 
and geographical tension and disharmony between centre and margin: Oedipus 
at Colonus would allude to the ambivalent hierarchy created by Athens as a 
global unity (‘as a conscious territorial act’: p. 190) and local identities, namely 
Colonus and its marginal cults and traditions. Theseus grants autonomy to the 
peripheries, but supreme power nonetheless remains in his hands (66—67, a 
counterpoint to Theseus’ words in E. Supp. 403—405); on Theseus (other 
than Mills 1997, 160—185) see in this volume the essay by Finglass; elsewhere, 
a reading — with which I do not agree — of Theseus as an anti-democratic figure, 
an expression of Sophocles’ support of a strong and aristocratic power, can be 
found in Wilson 1997, 27 and 187—199. 

67 Scodel 2006, 77. 
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dred, who ruled for a brutal four months. The connections between 


the tragedy and these events have been much discussed. The Chorus’ 
chronicle seems to assume that the cavalry force comes from the political 
and religious epicentre of Kolonos hippios, and that ‘those who honour 
Athena, lady of horses’ (1070-1071) exert their military control over 
the territory. Such language cannot be without political significance, 
and must have triggered memories of recent events. Sophocles is not at- 
tempting — as some suppose — to apologize for his choices of several 
years earlier, from his role as proboulos in 413 BCE to the oligarchic 
coup (the creation of the ten magistrates was a direct consequence of 
the Sicilian disaster). Rather, he is attempting to promote unity, be- 


68 Cf. Th. 8.67, and Hornblower 2008a, 949 f. (‘if the hippeis or cavalry class con- 
tained a disproportionate number of oligarchic sympathizers, there would be 
both cultic and political appropriateness in the very singular choice of loca- 
tion’). Edmunds 1996, 91 £ writes: ‘it is difficult to see how a tragedy com- 
posed in this period, a tragedy that is set in Colonus, praises Colonus, praises 
Colonus with respect to Poseidon and horses, cannot be in some way apologet- 
ic’. Jouanna 2007, 60 believes that the image of Theseus sacrificing among his 
people at Colonus (OC 887—889 and 897—898) must 'effacer l'image réelle 
d'un peuple athénien réuni quelques années auparavant dans le méme sanctuaire 
pour se soumettre et se démettre devant la violence de l'oligarchie'. Ugolini 
2000, 219: ‘negli anni tra il 411 e il 406 a.C. il nome di Colono sarà ricorso 
spesso in Assemblea in connessione con quel tentativo eversivo, ma 6 certa- 
mente fuorviante forzare il significato dell'ultima tragedia sofoclea in questa 
prospettiva’. Pausanias (1.30.4, quoted above) saw at Colonus an altar in honour 
of Athena and Poseidon hippioi — where the Attic cavalry used to gather — as 
well as heroa for Peirithous and Theseus and for Adrastus and Oedipus (see, 
at least, Guidorizzi 2008, 333, and especially Siewert 1979). On the location 
of the deme, see Lewis 1955b, 12—17; Kirkwood 1986, 109 n. 27; Whitehead 
1986, 47, 330 n. 19. Kirsten 1973, 15 n. 19 raises the question of whether 
Sophocles suggested Colonus as the appropriate venue for the assembly in 
411 BCE. 

69 Th. 8.1, Arist. Ath. 29.2. Sophocles’ self-defence (où yap fjv &AAa PeATio) can 
be read in Arist. Rh. 1419a 25-30 (= TrGF iv T 27): on the context, see Raa- 
flaub 1992, and on the identification of Sophocles cited here, Jameson 1971; 
Karavites 1976, 363—365; Canfora 1987, 158—160; Edmunds 1996, 137 n. 
120, 143—146; Ugolini 2000, 65-82; Jouanna 2007, 51-62. According to 
Calder 1971, 170-174 and 1985, 4, Sophocles was duped by the oligarchs 
(then he considers both Philoctetes and Oedipus at Colonus as a Sophoclean apol- 
ogia pro vita sua: Jameson 1971, 564 had already written that ‘he was duped but 
he was not alone. When it became evident that there was to be no Persian aid 
and no Alcibiades but hostility from the fleet, suspicious negotiations with the 
enemy, military reverses and internal violence, he broke with the 400’). Camp- 
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yond all parochial concerns, at a moment of great danger for Athens, as a 
necessary condition for its survival; or, instead, should we consider this 
celebration as a sort of ‘elegy’ for lost greatness, Sophocles’ song of Ath- 
ens ‘as he remembered it in its days of greatness and beauty’?”” 


§5. The political nature of a play, writes Avezzu, is to be found in the 
playwright’s attempt to give a new significance to motifs inherited from 
his predecessors; we have just seen that the topos of the escape lyric is 
remodelled in order to promote territorial unity, but I also wonder 
whether Sophocles has incorporated Argos in an unexpected place, al- 
beit only in a riddle. 

Argos appears in the first episode of the play, as the place where the 
exiled Polynices has found refuge and allies (377—381). Later, in lines 
1301-1307, Polynices tells his father about his new bond to the Dorian 
city: 


&rel yàp TjA9ov "Apyos és TO Awpikov, 

Aaßwv “Adpaotov TrevSepóv, &uvcouóTas 

toTno' éuauTO ys ócorrrep Attias 

TPWTOL KAAOUVTaL Kal reríumvroa Sopi, 

otras TOV ErtTaAoyxov & Opas oróAov 1305 
Euv TOIO8” &yeipas fi Sdvoipi travSikoos, 

fj tous TAS’ extrpd€avtas kpo ys. 


For after I had come to Dorian Argos, I got Adrastus as my father-in-law, 
and established as sworn allies all who are called the first in the Apian land 
and are honoured for their valour, so that with their aid I could muster the 
expedition against Thebes with seven spears and either die in a just cause or 
expel from the land those who had done this. 


Following an established tradition, Argos is here termed the ‘Apian 
land’, the land of the mythical soothsayer and doctor Apis who — Ae- 
schylus tells us (Supp. 260—270)? — gave his name to the region after 


bell 1879, 276—279 notes numerous connections with the events of those years, 
arguing that 'the play was prepared for the Great Dionysia of B.C. 411' (p. 277). 

70 Cf Knox 1964, 155-156: ‘the city of Sophocles’ youth and manhood will put 
on immortality, like the old, blind man who has now become its citizen’. 

71 Avezzü 2009, 168. 

72 Line 260: aùts 6€ xcopos Arias Tré&ov Tó8e. According to Aeschylus, Apis is 
the son of Apollo (263). In Supp. 777-778 the Chorus exclaims moi qUycouev 
Attias/xSoves, Keaıvov ei mi KeUSOs éoTi Trou;. See Pattoni 2006, 161 f.; Said 
1993, 168—175: ‘by choosing the obscure Botwis as a synonym for yfi 
[v. 776], Aeschylus clearly associates the ‘Apian land’ (Amiav Boüvw) (117— 
128) with the Egyptian Apis, the calf-god (ivi Boos, 42—44), identified with 
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freeing it of monsters. But it is striking that we find a homophonic ex- 
pression on the lips of the exhausted Antigone, after Oedipus has disap- 
peared into the wood. This occurs in lines 1685—1688: 


Tras yap fj mv' &rmíav 1685 
y&v f| mróvTiov 

KAUSWVv’ AAwpevaı Biou 

6UcoicTov EEouev TPOPAV; 


For how shall we sustain our hard life, wandering over some distant land or 
over the billows of the sea? 


The common translation of tiv’ é&ríav y&v is the same as that offered by 
Lloyd-Jones: ‘some distant land, and the commentaries invariably cite 
the rare Homeric expression which was Sophocles’ source (tnAdSev) &€ 
&rríns yains, ‘from a distant land’ (only 4 occurrences: Il. 1.270, 3.49; 
Od. 7.25, 16.18). In the passage from Oedipus at Colonus, however, 
the first alpha of the adjective &mıos (= 'distant) has often been consid- 
ered as a unique example of a long initial syllable. This claim is justified 
if, and only if, we retain the respondens line (1712) preserved in the para- 
dosis of the manuscript tradition. If the paradosis reading is correct, how- 
ever, the alpha should be long” and so would be homophonous with the 
‘land of Apis’, Argos. I am inclined to believe that the ambiguity — even 
given the presence of rw’ — is intentional: an educated public, ac- 


Epaphos by the Greeks’: pp. 168 f. See also A. Ag. 256-257: sı 168' Ayyı- 
oTov Attias yai-/as yovoppoupov Epkos, and Guidorizzi 2008, 351. 

73 The meaning is confirmed by the scholium ad 1685: thv uakp&v Kai &rrooSev 
oloav. 

74 Following LSJ’, 189, s.v. &rrios (B); Schroeder 1907, 75; Dale 1968, 94 and 
1983, 218; and cf. DELG, 98, s.v. &rö. This confusion (already in scholia ad 
Il. 1.270a, 3.49a' and Od. 7.25) ‘of &moc (&) [distant] and "&mioc (à) [Pelopon- 
nesian] goes back at least to Sophocles, who scans the « long in an adaptation of 
the Homeric formula, OC 1685-7 [...]. It is possible, though incapable of 
proof, that Aeschylus shared Sophocles’ error and so more or less identified 
the two words’: Friis Johansen/Whittle 1980, II.105 (with reference to A. 
Supp. 117 ~ 128). See also Jebb 1907, 259. 

75 Kamerbeek 1984, 227: ‘even if we take the first syllable to be long (because of 
the responsio [1685 mös yap 1| Tiv’ åmiav ~ 1712 d&pavioa toodv8’ &yos]) we 
have to interpret: ‘distant’, cf. the epic formula tnAdSev &€ &rríng yolas; but in 
the antistrophe we had better alter Tooöv8’ (1712) into 16cov (Arndt, Pearson, 
Dawe [and Lloyd-Jones/Wilson]). tiv’ in itself excludes the interpretation “Pe- 
loponnesian"". Jebb 1907, 203 ad 1303: ‘distinguish 1685 [...], “a far land". 
Without altering the transmitted text at 1712, could we perhaps retain &ríav 
according to the responsion tiv’ &ríav ~ toodv8’ &xos cr ~ ia (see Ai. 369 ~ 
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quainted with the nuances of language, could have grasped the intertex- 
tual value ofthe Homeric reference with its ancient meaning (‘some dis- 
tant land’); and, furthermore, the audience could have understood the 
disconsolate expression of Antigone as a metonym for Argos (as always 
in tragedy), namely the same ‘Apian land’ that Polynices mentioned as 
his new homeland only a few lines earlier. 

In any case, between the impossible alternatives of a distant land (or 
Argos) and the waves of the sea, Antigone will choose to move to 
Thebes and will be trapped in the fratricidal war. By the end of the 
play, it is as though each place other than Attica has been undermined 
— as if Sophocles suggests retreating to Athens. Made impossible by the 
circumstances, and not wanted by Oedipus, an alliance with Argos is 
never considered, and yet there is no sign of an open conflict: the treat- 
ment of Argos in the tragedy reflects the historical background and the 
relationship between the two towns in the final years of the Peloponne- 
sian War. We must remember that Argos often changed its political at- 
titude towards Athens: it was sometimes an ally and sometimes an 


enemy."? 


$6. To conclude: ‘the whole of this landscape’, to paraphrase the Irish 
poet John Montague, ‘is a manuscript which we have lost the skill to 


384, and Gentili/Lomiento 2003, 221 £)? The colometry suggested for the line 
1685 by Lomiento (in Guidorizzi 2008, 398) is different, reflected in Avezzü's 
mise en page of the text: 1685 rös yàp fj Tiv’ &míov y&v d | = —u- vuu-— ~ 
1712 &gyaviocı Tooóvð’ &yos. dpor | = vun v—vv—- (cr do). 

76 On the use of Argos in the tragic production (not as an anti-Athens but as its 
mirror image, a projection of contemporary Athens and former symbol of de- 
mocracy), see Pelling 1997, 231 and n. 70; Avezzü 2004, 149—151; and Pattoni 
2006, who underlines the different treatment of the city in Euripides’ Suppliants 
(most likely composed between 423 and 416 BCE): ‘il sistema democratico di 
Argo — celebrato utopisticamente da Eschilo — é imperfetto. [...] l'Argo attuale, 
diversamente dalle luminose aspettative dei democratici ateniesi alla fine degli 
anni Sessanta, appare incapace di risolvere, senza l'aiuto di Atene, la problem- 
atica situazione in cui si é venuta a trovare a causa dei suoi stessi errori' 
(pp. 207 £). Argos' allegiance, at least from the 420s BCE, oscillates between 
Athens and Sparta: cf., as an introduction, Kelly 1974, 93-99 (plus Kelly 
1970) and Tomlinson 1972 (p. 125: 'the final attack on Athens, after her 
fleet had been destroyed, was made by the entire citizen army of Sparta, and 
the Peloponnesians, except the Argives': X. HG 2.2.7, wAnv Apysiwv); Bearzot 
2006 considers Argos to have been subordinate to the decisions of Corinth, 
which unsuccessfully sought to become a greater naval power than Athens. 
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read’,”” because ‘poets are not always kind to their interpreters, or to 
topographers looking for straightforward identifications’. ® We can 
read Oedipus at Colonus, however, as the literary construction of a col- 
lection of spatial memories. This landscape as memory is used to create an 
evocative patrimony which belongs to a community, invited to redis- 
cover its own cultural identity.” Behind this poetic project lies a polit- 
ical project: the desire for territorial supremacy. But we must not ignore 
the fact that Sophocles only provides a version of what Athens was, and 
that his version of the place is not the same as its objective and carto- 
graphic reality. What we find in the play is not the real space of Colo- 
nus” or of Attica, but the space that Sophocles wished to represent, 
shaping the landscape to glorify an area under threat. We are not in a 
position to say to what extent the audience prior to 404 BCE would 
have felt emotionally involved, but when the play was first performed 
(probably only in 401 BCE) the political resonance must have been par- 
tially defused. Apart from the possible later relevance of the patriotic 
themes, even in the earlier moment of composition, these themes cast 
a light that reveals every reference to the Athenian landscape to be sym- 
bolic, identifiable, and familiar, drawing the citizens and the city togeth- 
er. 

What helps us to reconstruct Oedipus at Colonus? Not a specific 
event, nor a precise occurrence in Athenian history. This tragedy is 
not an allegory of something else, and I do not believe that it consists 
of a representation of contemporary individuals.*' Rather, the play 


77 Quoted in Heaney 1980, 132. 

78 Fraenkel 1950, II.160. 

79 See, for instance, the example cited by Turri 1998, 103: while visiting Malce- 
sine on Lake Garda, Goethe compels the locals to ‘wake up’ to the importance 
of the surrounding landscape: ‘riscoprono attraverso gli occhi del viaggiatore 
tedesco la rocca e l'intero loro paese. Non solo, riscoprono se stessi e comincia- 
no a muoversi da attori nel loro paesaggio'. The summit of the Parthenon was 
visible from the Theatre of Dionysus, and the public must have known the 
landscape: see Edmunds 1996, 41 £. (who rightly insists on the role of the dei- 
ctics, in representing what was (or was not) on the stage, such as the statue of 
the eponymous hero Colonus, a genius loci: lines 58—61, with Guidorizzi 2008, 
215). 

80 Cf. also Edmunds 1996, 111. 

81 On the classic identification, for instance, of Philoctetes as Alcibiades see the 
remarks of Avezzü 2003, 46; I cite here two opposing opinions: 'Philoctetes 
is not Alcibiades’ (Calder 1971, 170); contra: ‘V’analogia con Alcibiade [...] è 
evidente' (Canfora 1987, 162); see also Ugolini 2000, 185—212. A connection 
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imagines (as well as many other things) a national landscape onto which 
the audience can partially remap its social geography,” and also tries to 
provide a feeling of security and comfort. The proud portrayal of Attica 
in this play reflects a pivotal moment in Athenian history, but it testifies 
also to the drastic reduction of its power. Oedipus at Colonus not only 
depicts a political space, but a living space which appears secure and 
rooted in tradition, just as the BAaoTös of the ‘Praise of Attica’ is rooted 
in the ground: they are things (at least in the mind of the poet, and as 
the old man of Colonus affirms) ‘celebrated not by legends, but by habit’ 
(62-63): où Adyoıs/Tıuoonev’, GAAK TH £uvovoía matov.” Not the logoi, 
but the blended ensemble of gods, land, cults and people, gives this place 
its significance, and Athens the last opportunity to defend its ‘way of 
life’. 


between Alcibiades and Polynices is suggested in Markantonatos 2007, 166 and 
in Vickers 2008, 100. The lines 1044 ff. of the second stasimon have been seen 
as an allusion to the Eleusinian procession led by Alcibiades on his return to 
Athens (Tanner 1966, 174—178) narrated by Plu. Alc. 34.3—7 (on the political 
significance of the procession, see Prandi 1991, 46—50, who rightly refers to 
the probable link between the Eleusinian dimension of Aristophanes’ Frogs 
and the memory of the sumptuous celebration of 407 BCE). Following 
Vidal-Naquet 1973 (now in Vidal-Naquet 1986a, 151), we can state that ‘il 
est paradoxal mais vrai de dire que l'oeuvre du seul des trois grands tragiques 
qui ait été mélé, au plus haut niveau, à la vie politique athénienne ne se laisse 
pas interpréter au fil de l'événement. 

82 ‘Le paysage national n'est jamais et nulle part une donnée naturelle; il est plutôt 
une construction utile au service d'une idéologie unificatrice et centralisatrice’: 
Jakob 2007, 66. 

83 We find in the text a vigorous juxtaposition ‘tra "parole" e "presenza fisica", 
and ‘un doppio livello di trasmissione delle tradizioni locali: quella attraverso il 
discorso (mitico, poetico o altro) e quella attraverso la continua frequentazione 
con gli spazi, che consente di accumulare a poco a poco nella memoria degli 
abitanti la conoscenza di ogni dettaglio delle tradizioni e dei rituali che fanno 
parte dell'identità culturale del demo': Guidorizzi 2008, 216. 


Athens and Athenian Space in Oedipus at Colonus 


Suzanne Said 


Tragedy was invented in Athens, written by Athenian authors to be per- 
formed at a prestigious city festival, the Great Dionysia in the centre of 
Athens, at the theatre of Dionysus Eleuthereus, as well as at other theatres 
in Attica during the local festivals such as the rural Dionysia, in front of a 
(mostly) Athenian audience.’ However, few tragic plots come from Athe- 
nian myths (Euripides’ Heraclidae, Suppliants, and Ion) and only three tragic 
plays are set in Athens or Attica (Aeschylus’ Eumenides [458 BCE], Euri- 
pides’ Heraclidae [430? BCE], and Suppliants |[A24—423? BCE]). The pur- 
pose of this paper is, first, to locate Oedipus at Colonus, a play that gives 
special focus to its setting,” on the mental map of Greek tragedy” by look- 
ing at the “scenic space’, ‘the extra-scenic space’, which is connected with 
the onstage space by the movements of the actors, as well as being con- 
tiguous to it, (it can be divided into the ‘space behind’ which is contig- 
uous to the facade of the skene and the ‘space beyond’, that is, the offstage 
space connected with the stage by the parodoi) and the ‘distanced space’ 
which refers to ‘the wider domain of the play’s dramatic geography 
not grounded in any way in the physical arrangement of the stage"; 
and, second, to define Athens as a political and moral entity. In this 
way, I hope to assess, albeit indirectly, the impact of the political and so- 
cial upheaval of post-Periclean Athens on a play performed in 401 BCE 
but probably written as early as 405 BCE, using as terms of comparison 
the other tragic plays set in Athens or Attica. 


On the historical context of tragedy, see Osborne 1993 and Csapo/Slater 1995. 
See the references given by Markantonatos 2002, 171 n. 8. 
See Bernand 1985. 
Rehm 2002, 20-22. 


AUN- 
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I. Athens as a Space 


Like the concluding scene of Oresteia, Oedipus at Colonus separates the 
myth from its original setting by placing the finale of the most famous 
Theban myth at Colonus. This may be an invention, but it is certainly 
Sophocles’ choice. It is an invention, if the two lines of the Euripides’ 
Phoenissae (1706-1707): 


Av. Trou; tis oe TUPyos ATIIS0s TTPOOBEEETA; 
Oi. iepos KoAwvös, Sowas” itttriou Seow. 


Antigone. Where? What tower of Attica will receive you? 
Oedipus. Sacred Colonus, home of the horse god. 


which associate Oedipus with Colonus are an interpolation — as believed 
by many scholars, but not by Mastronarde, Mills, and Calame.? At any 
rate it is Sophocles’ choice, since, according to the epic tradition, Oedipus 
was still a king when he died in Thebes,^ whereas others linked his death 
to other places such as Sparta’, Eteonos in Boeotia," and Athens. Sopho- 
cles’ choice was later endorsed by Demosthenes? and the Atthidographer 
Androtion, who, according to a Homeric scholium," attests that, after 
being expelled from Thebes, Oedipus went to Attica and ‘dwelt’ at Co- 
lonus (@knoev immo KoAwvov koAouuevov). 

The text of the play emphasizes this choice, often distinguishing be- 
tween the centre (&oru), where Theseus lives, and the deme of Colo- 
nus," — that is, between those who live in the capital and the demes- 
men." Antigone, in the prologue, clearly contrasts the place where she 
stands with her father with the ‘ramparts that surround the city (identified 
later as Athens)" that look far off (nupyoi pèv oi/móNw oTéyouoly, c; Str” 
óugué&rov, Trpóoc, 14—15). Playing with geography, Sophocles even ex- 
aggerates the distance (which was around one mile) between Colonus 


5 Mastronarde 1994 ad loc.; Mills 1997, 162 and Calame 1998, 331. 

6 Il. 23. 679, Od. 11. 271 f£; Hesiod fr. 192 M-W ; Thebais fr. 2 Bernabé echoed 
by Pherecydes FGrHist. 3 F 95. See Cingano 1992; Mills 1997, 161 n. 3 and 
Calame 1998, 331 n. 4. 

7 Hdt 4. 149.2 and Paus. 9.5. 4 f. See Calame 1998, 331 n. 5. 

8 Lysimachus FGrHist 382 F2; see Edmunds 1981, 223—224. 

9 On the crown 186. 

10 Scholium ad Od. 11. 271. 

11 OC 67, 296—297. 

12 OC 78, vois £v9ó6' avTtot, un Kat’ dotu, 8npórots. 
13 OC 24, tas yoüv ’AStvas olda, Tov 8€ xópov ov. 
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and the capital, when the Chorus tells Oedipus that ‘the path is long’ 
(uakpà kéAeuSos, 303) leading from the one to the other. 

Contrary to the other suppliant plays, including Aeschylus’ Eumenides, 
in Oedipus at Colonus Colonus is not a mere stopover for a suppliant on his 
way home (both Orestes in Eumenides and Adrastus in Euripides’ Suppli- 
ants return home without more ado, while the children of Heracles in 
Heraclidae take some time but they finally find their way home). This 
‘mightiest shelter upon earth’ (ta kpatiota yas étravAa, 669) is sharply 
contrasted with the space between Thebes and Athens where Oedipus 
wandered ‘in the wild woodland’ (kat’ &ypiav/tAnv, 348—349) and his 
daughter Ismene had a painful travel.’ 

It is for Oedipus his ‘resting place’,'” where he is fated to live and die'® 
despite three attempts to move him away from it (first by the Chorus of 
the Colonan elders, then by Creon, and finally by Polyneices) ”, ‘the final 
place where he might find the seat and hospitality of the august goddesses, 
there he would round the post of [his] long suffering life, bringing profit 
by residing there to those who welcomed him, but doom to those who 
sent him away, driving him out’ (89-93): 

... XOpaV Tepuíav, órrou Sedov 

ceuvó»v &bpav Aóáotiui Kal &evóo aci, 

evTauSa káuysiv TOV TaAaitrapov Biov, 

kép6r] pv oikricavra: Tols Sedeypevois, 


» ER AMAT 18 
atv de rois Treuyaoıv of m’ ATmAaoav. 


Perhaps this is the reason why it is also called ‘the bulwark of Athens’ 
(£peiou’ "A9nvov, 58), a description that has a proleptic value, since it is 
the tomb of Oedipus and ‘the vengeful spirit ever dwelling here’ (éei/ 
xopas GAdoTtwp ouLds évvaicov dei, 787—788) that will transform the 
place, together with the Athenian city-state, into a place never to be rav- 
aged by ‘the men sprung from the sowing’ — that is, the Thebans (yottws 
&Sijov tvs’ Evoikrioss TOAW/oTTapTév åm &v6póov, 1533-1534). 

It is tempting, like in the case of Euripides’ play Heraclidae, which has 
been directly linked to the sparing of the Tetrapolis by the Spartans in the 


14 325, ‘how hard, uörıs, it was to find you’, 327, ‘this travel was not without toil’, 
ovK &veu uóxSou yé uoi, 361—362, ‘the sufferings that I suffered, Tà pev TraSt- 
uay &traSov, father while seeking out your place of residence and nurture, I 
shall pass over and let go’. 

15 pas 36, 45,112; &6p&vow 176, 232. 

16 OC 812, 1520-1521. 

17 OC 36-37, 226, 740-760, 1340-1342. 

18 See also OC 644-646. 
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early years of the Peloponnesian War,” to explain this notion of Colonus 
as a bulwark of Athens in light of a historical event: Boeotian cavalry men 
were defeated in a raid against Athens in 407 BCE near the Academy;”” 
an oracle cited by a scholium on line 57 locates this same raid at Colonus 
(which is quite close to the Academy): "The Boeotians with their cavalry 
will come to Colonus, where lies the three-headed rock and the bronze 
threshold’, Boiwtoi 8° ittro1o Trotioteiyoual koAcvóv/£vSa AlYos Tpikápa- 
vos éxel Kal x&Akeos oùõós. A scholium on Aristides’ On behalf of the Four 
172 supports this interpretation: after Oedipus came to Colonus and was 
buried there, he once appeared when the Thebans were attacking, inspir- 
ing the Athenians to rally and defeat them. Last but not least, there 1s in 
the play an oracle announcing a Theban defeat at Oedipus' grave in lines 
619—623? ‘[The Thebans] will scatter with the spear their present har- 
monious pledges for some little cause. And there my sleeping and con- 
cealed cold corpse will one day drink up their hot blood, if Zeus is still 
Zeus and his son Phoebus speaks clear’: 
. TA vOv &/ppova 5s&10opacrat 
Sopet SiaoKeSGo1w k ouikpoU Aóyou: 
iv’ oUuós EUdWV Kal KEKPUHNEVOS VEKUS 
wuxpds TOT avTav Jepuov afua mieta 
ei Zeus Erı Zeus yao Aiós DoiBos cogis. 

What are the implications of this displacement in a play which gives 
much importance to the notion of place, as emphasized by many critics 
from Winnington Ingram 1954 and Segal 1981 to Di Benedetto 2003, 
Grethlein 2003, and Markantonatos 2007? 


A. The Scenic Space 


By contrast with the Eumenides, where the stage is identified successively 
with the temple of Athena on the Acropolis and the Council of the Are- 
opagus on the Hill of Ares, and the two Attic plays of Euripides, where 
the stage, at Marathon and Eleusis, is defined by an altar and the skene rep- 
resenting a temple, in Oedipus at Colonus there is no building or altar visi- 


19 Wilkins 1993, xx, following Delebecque 1951, 83, 93, Goossens 1955/1962, 
190, and Loraux 1986, 69. 

20 D.S. 13.72.4-73.2. 

21 Kearns 1989, 51, 209 and Mills 1997, 163—164. 
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ble onstage, only an ‘unpolished rock"? and a ‘grove’ (&Agos),” as dem- 
onstrated by the deictics.~* The grove was probably represented by paint- 
ed panels placed at the front of the facade of the skene. Since Oedipus, 
alarmed by the entrance of the Chorus, asks his daughter to hide him 
in the grove (113—114), away from the road (ov u’ & 6500 mó85o/kpUwov 
Kat’ &Acos), he may have used the door of the skene, before reappearing in 
full view of the Chorus at 138. There was also onstage a statue of the 
eponymous hero of the deme, whom ‘the nearby fields proclaim this 
horseman here, Colonus, as their founder (oi 88 mAnoioı ylaı/Tövd’ 
immornv KoAwvov evyovta opiow/dpynyov svar, 59-61), as indicated 
by the deictic at 59 (tdv8’). 

This visible space is generously described — a description which is dra- 
matically justified by the blindness of the hero who has to be told what 
the other characters (as well as the audience) are able to see: first, by An- 
tigone, then by the anonymous Colonan, and last by a Chorus of Colon- 
an elders. These three descriptions, which echo each other and lay the 
same emphasis on the fertility and the sacred character of the place, 
offer a ‘gradually widening focus on the setting’, as is well pointed out 
by Markantonatos.” 

The stage setting is first described by Antigone at 16-18: 

xpos 8’ 68’ iepds, ws dq’ eik&con, Bplwv 

Saqvns, aias, &urréAov: TTUKVOTTTEPOL 8’ 

elow KAT’ AUTOV EVOTOUOUC” &nddves: 

This place is sacred, one may clearly surmise, luxuriant with laurel, olive and 

vine. A throng of feathered nightingales sing their blessed song within it. 


It is a place untouched by civilization, closely connected with death in 
view of the systematic association of the grove with death and mourning 
motifs across a wide range of texts from the Odyssey to Greek tragedy.” 

After Antigone’s brief account, the holiness of the place is emphasized 
consecutively by the anonymous Colonan (‘this place is holy, not to be 
trodden upon’, éxels yap xOpov ovy ayvov tratéiv, 37), “untouchable 
and uninhabitable’, &Sikros oS’ oiknrös, 39), and the Chorus (‘a grove 


22 OC 19, tot&’ èm’ &€éotou mérpou and 101—101, kåmì ceuvóv &jóunv/pó9pov 
TOSE GOKETTAPVOV. 

23 OC 98,114, 125, 505. 

24 OC 114, 125-126, &Acos Es/TAvd’ GuaipoaKeTav Kopäv. 

25 Markantonatos 2002, 171. See also Markantonatos 2002, 167—197. 

26 McDevitt 1972, 231-232. 
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not to be stepped upon’)”’, which ‘one passes by without glancing, with- 
out speaking, without words, moving silent lips to express reverend 
thoughts’ (trapayerBouerS’/&SéepKtos, Kpwvos, GAdyws TO TÄS/EUPAHOU 
oTtöna MpovTidos/ievtes, 130-133). 

The local grove is associated first by the anonymous Colonan and by 
the Chorus with ‘the fearful goddesses, daughters of Earth and Darkness? 
who occupy it (ai yap &upoßo1/Jeai og’ Exouoı, lfjs TE Kai Zkórou Köpaı, 
39—40). They are called by the locals ‘the all seeing Eumenides’ (tds 
Tavs’ öpwoas Etuevidas, 42), ‘the unconquerable maidens whose name 
we tremble to say’ (ràv8' GucipoKeTav Kopdv as Tpéuopev Aéyelv, 
127—128). It is also associated with august Poseidon (éye1 8& viv/oeuvos 
TlooeiS8av, 54-55) and the fire-bringing Titan Prometheus (iv 8 ó 
TrupPdopos Seds/Titav TpounSevs, 55—56). The associations of Colonus 
with the Eumenides and Prometheus are made possible only by enlarging 
the Colonan space to include places which were parts of the Athenian 
&o1v, since the sanctuary of the Semnai — the Athenian name for the Eri- 
nyes — was on the Hill of Ares close by the sanctuary of Athena," and the 
Prometheus altar was actually located in the nearby Academy just south of 
Colonus, according to Pausanias 1.30.3 and the scholium on OC 56 
which quotes Apollodorus FGrHist 244 F 147. 

The famous first stasimon, which describes Colonus as a typical locus 
amoenus, skilfully knits the local theme to the national theme and smooth- 
ly merges Colonus, the land whose founder was a ‘horseman’ (r6v6' 
itttroTnv KoAwvov, 59), into Athens, the country of fine horses (evitrtrou 
... THOSE xcpos, 668—669), the mother city which was given by the great 
god, ‘a pride of the land supreme, the fine horses, the fine colts’ (aöynua 
uéy1o Tov, / eUvrerrov, eUmrooov, 710—711). The emphasis is on Athens as a 
land (horses). The sea is nearly absent (it appears only at the very end of 
the play, at 1685—1686, as a possible setting for the future wanderings of 
Oedipus’ daughters). Indeed, Poseidon is praised as a god of horses and 
ships: but the emphasis is unquestionably on horses, which are given 
two epithets (evitttrov, eUrrox^ov, 712) and 6 lines (710—715), as opposed 
to one epithet (euScAacoov, 712) for the sea and 4 lines (716-719) for the 
oar. The narrative of the battle bringing Theseus’ troops against Creon’s 


27 OC 125 &cmip&s &Acos, 160 &Batoov. 

28 A significant departure from the genealogies of Hesiod (Th. 183—185: they are 
the daughters of Earth impregnated by the blood of Ouranos) and Aeschylus 
(Eum. 416: they are the children of Night alone). 

29 Paus. 1.28.6. 
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men also accentuates the role of the knights at 1063—1066. It is tempting 
to link this emphasis on horsemanship to an aristocratic bias of Sophocles. 

Colonus, which becomes, as Mills rightly points out,” ‘a kind of min- 
iature Athens’, even seems to ‘cannibalize’ the Athenian space. It obvi- 
ously includes the Academy where the Muses were worshipped,” 
where Eros (replaced in the stasimon by Aphrodite of the golden reins) 
had an altar? and where, also according to Pausanias, there was a 
small temple of Dionysus (at 678—680 ‘the reveller Dionysus’ is said to 
‘tread the ground of Colonus in company with his divine nurses’, iv’ 6 
Baxyiaotas dei Aióvucos éuBatever/Seiais &uMPiTroAdy TiStwais). It also an- 
nexes the Acropolis with its *unconquerable and self-renewing olive-tree, 
a terror to the spears of enemies’ (698-699), an obvious allusion not only 
to the miraculous rebirth of the sacred tree after the burning of the 
Acropolis by Xerxes" but also to Archidamus who spared the sacred 
olives when he invaded Attica. This move from the Academy to the 
Acropolis may be acceptable to an Athenian audience, since there was 
also in the Academy a renowned olive tree ‘accounted to be the second 
that appeared’ according to Pausanias.” The springs of the Cephisus 
which were not in fact in Colonus also merge into the landscape at 
685-691. 

This celebration of Colonus presents a rural Athens with lush vege- 
tation,” transforming it into a typical locus amoenus with its shades and 
running waters. It also emphasizes the inviolable character of the 
place” and its purity." It echoes the description of the grove at the be- 
ginning of the play which also makes mention of the nightingale.” And 
what is more it enriches it by adding ‘the wine dark ivy’ (674—675), ‘the 
foliage of the god where none may step, with untold berries, out of the 
sun, out of the wind of all storms’ (674—678), ‘the fine-clustered narcis- 
sus’ (682-683), closely connected with Demeter and Kore, the ancient 


30 Mills 1997, 184. 

31 OC 691-692. See Paus. 1.30.2. 

32 Paus. 1.30.1. 

33 Paus. 1.29.1. 

34 Hdt 8.55. 

35 Paus. 1.30.2. 

36 OC 676, MuAAdSa uupiókaprov, 681 and 700, 9&X^e, 689, ckuTdKos, 701, 
Trau80Tpógpou QuUAAov EAaias. 

37 OC 675—676, 1àv &parov 3:o00/quAMÁAGa. 

38 OC 690, éàxnpé&ro ovv öußpw. 

39 OC 17-18, 670-673. 
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crown of the two goddesses (683—684), and the gold-beaming crocus 
(684—685). 

The stasimon enhances, moreover, the sacred character of the place 
by associating Colonus/Athens not only with the 'dread goddesses, 
daughters of Earth and Darkness’(40) the ‘all-seeing Eumenides’ (42) 
and the dread Poseidon (54—55) but also with Dionysus (678—680), 
the Choruses of the Muses, and Aphrodite of the golden reins who did 
not abhor this land (où? Mouc&v xopoi viv &reoTUynoav, où’ at/& xpu- 
cávios ’Appodita, 691—693), Zeus Morios, and grey-eyed Athena, who 
also keep an eye on the olive trees growing there (AsVoosı viv Mopiou 
Aiós/x& yAaurömıs "AYava, 705—700). 


B. Colonus Offstage 


Colonus is also enlarged by three offstage places situated along the two 
parodoi. More specifically, the first parodos leads to Colonus and Athens: 
from there comes hope of protection. It is used for the entrance (an- 
nounced at 29) and the exit (81 —82) of an anonymous inhabitant of Co- 
lonus, for the entrance of the Chorus of the Colonan elders (announced 
at 111—112), and for the entrance of Theseus. Summoned by a messen- 
ger, Theseus comes to Colonus at 549—550: 

Kal uv &va& 68’ uiv Atyécos yovos 

Onoeus Kat’ dui ony atrooTtaAeis Trápa. 

See, here is our king, the son of Aegeus, who was summoned according to 

your words. 


and invites Oedipus to follow him to his palace (“What is your wish? To 
go to my palace?', Ti Sita xpreis; 1) Sduous oTeixeiw &uous; 643), and 
when Oedipus refuses he leaves the stage alone at 667. He re-enters 
along the same parodos at 887 coming from the sacrifice he was perform- 
ing ‘at the altar of the god of the sea, the protector of Colonus here’ (&ugi 
Boouóv ... Evadiw Seóo/1008' EmoTtätn KoAwvot, 888—889), called back 
by the cry for help (Bon) of Oedipus and the Chorus. Along the same pa- 
rodos exits the attendant he dispatches to ‘call all the people, on foot and 
on horse, to leave the sacrifice and make haste to the point where the two 
highways come together, so that the girls [1.e. Antigone and Ismene] do 
not pass through, to the Theban territory’ (897—902): 


OUKOUV TIS @S TAXIOTA TTPOOTTOAWV pov 
Trpós TOVodE BoxuoUs TTÄVT’ &voykáce Aecov 
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ÖVITTOV İTTÓTNV te 9uuéroov &rro 
oTrevSelv &rró PuUTnpos, EvSa dioTonon 
HAALOTa COULBGAAOUOIV EuTöpwv óðoí, 
cos un TTAPEAIWO’ ai kópar ... 


It is also along this parodos that Theseus departs again at 1210 and Poly- 
neices enters at 1249—1251: 

Kal uty 68° fjuiv, cs Éoikev, 6 Eevos 

&v6póov ye uoUvos, & Tr&rep, 51 Ópnpocros 

&c'rakri Asißwv 8ókpuov 8’ óBorrropei. 

Here it seems is the stranger! Without companions, father, he is coming this 

way 

with tears streaming from his eyes. 


leaving the altar of Poseidon, where he was sitting as a suppliant 
(1156—1159). The same parodos is also used for a new entrance of The- 
seus at 1500, when he is summoned by Oedipus at 1457—1458: 


TU) Tékva, TEKVA, TTS Gv, EI TIS EVTOTTOS, 
Tov TavT’ Gpiotov 8eU0po Snoéa Tröpoı; 
Children, children, if anyone is here, could he bring here Theseus, 


in all ways best of men. 


Along this same parodos he makes his exit together with Oedipus and his 
daughters at 1555, and the messenger enters on to the stage at 1579, fol- 
lowed by the daughters of Oedipus (entrance announced at 1667—1669): 

XO. Tlot 8’ ai te troiSes xoi rrporréuyavres PiAwv; 

AT. Aid’ ovy Eds‘ yócov yàp ovK &oruoves 

pSoyyo1 ope onuaivouol Setp’ ópuwpévas. 

Chorus. And where are the girls and those friends who escorted them? 


Messenger .They are not far off; for the audible sound of lamentations 
show that they are coming this way. 


They are followed by Theseus (unannounced at 1751). 

Two places along this parodos play a prominent role in the play: first, 
the altar of Poseidon, which ‘was serving as the centre of the Athenian 
cavalry’. Theseus was sacrificing there when he heard the cry for help 
of the Chorus (887-889): 


40 Krummen 1993, 194. 
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Tis ToS’ 1 Bor); ti ToUpyov; èk TIvos póßou motè 
BouSutotwt& u’ épgi Boouov éoyet’ EvoAlw Sec 

TOUS’ &morärn KoAwvot; 

Whatever is this outcry? What deed is afoot? 

Fearing what did you stop me at the altar 

as I sacrificed to the sea-god, protector of Colonus here? 


At 898 he will send one of his attendants ‘to these altars (pòs Tovode 
Bwpous) to ask the people to leave the sacrifice for later’. It is also the 
place where Polyneices is sitting as a suppliant (1156-1159): 
On. gaciv Tiv’ fjuiv ävõpa, coi pèv ENTTOAIV 
oUk OvTa, ouyyEVt) dE, TTPOOTTEOÖVTA TOS 
Boyd kagoda TH Tloosıdövos, Trap’ à 
Swav ékupov vix? Opyounv éyoo. 
They say that some man, not your fellow-citizen, but your kinsman, has 


somehow fallen suppliant and taken up his seat at the altar of Poseidon, 
just where I was sacrificing when I set out. 


It is mentioned once more at 1493 as the place from where Theseus, who 
has returned to complete the sacrifice interrupted by the arrival of Creon 
and his outrageous behaviour, is recalled by the Chorus (1491-1491): 

ic» ic, Troi, BES! BAS’, 

TÄT &xpav émit yuodov EvaAiw 

Tloosıdavio Sed Tuy yx &veis 


BovSutov Eotiav Äyißwv, ikov. 


Oh! Oh! Child, come, come! If at the edge of the hollow, for Poseidon, god 
of the sea you are indeed hallowing the altar. 


The second — and by far the most important place of the ‘offstage beyond’ 
which lies along the parodos leading to Athens — 1s the grave of Oedipus at 
Colonus. The place of the grave which is, like the grove of the Eume- 
nides, ‘sacred’*' is to remain a jealously guarded secret, but the messenger 
gives a lengthy description of the place where Oedipus paused to prepare 
himself for his passing (1590—1597): 


¿mel ©’ &gikro TÓv karrappókrny 680V 
CE sub. , 

xaAkois BaSpoio1 yfjSev &ppiCoouévov, 

goTn KENEUIHV Ev TTOAUOXIOTWV LG, 

KoiAou TréAas kpacrfjpos, oU Tà Onoéos 

TlepiSou Te kta miot dei &uvSrjuocrac 

åp’ oU uécos oxàs TOU Te Qopikiou TTETPOU 


41 OC 1575, 1763 iepös. 
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KoiAns T’ &xépSou Kari Aofvou tapou 

Kad€eZet’ 

When he had come to the threshold with a sheer drop below it, rooted in 
the earth with bronze steps, he stopped on one of the many branching 
paths, near the hollow bowl, where lies the ever-trusty covenant of Peiri- 
thous and Theseus. Standing midway between this and the Thorician 
rock, the hollow pear-tree and the tomb of stone, he sat down. 


It seems to me, as to Rosenmeyer and Easterling,” that it is futile to seek 
to relate the various data given at the end of the play to identifiable land- 
marks in the vicinity of Colonus. Given the topographical dislodgments 
already identified in the first stasimon, it is not overbold to add to the list 
of geographical displacements the delocalization of the tomb of Oedipus 
from the hill of Ares, where Pausanias? saw ‘within the precinct [of the 
Semnai| a monument to Oedipus (uvňua OidsitroSos) with his bones’. 

It is more rewarding to follow Burkert and Easterling," who pointed 
the way to a coherent understanding of the topographical details by 
showing how ‘Sophocles draws on the complex association of the 
myths, institutions and places of Attica to create a sequence which de- 
mands interpretation on its own terms.” 

‘The threshold with a sheer drop below it, rooted in the earth with 
bronze steps’ recalls ‘the bronze footed threshold’ (ySovos ... TNode xad- 
Kétrous 686s) at 57," which may be read retrospectively as an anticipation 
of the new status of Colonus as the place where Oedipus descends into 
the underworld. Its association with ‘the hollow bowl where lies the 
ever-trusty pact between Peirithous and Theseus’ (koiAou TrEAas kparríj- 
pos, oU TX 9no&os/TlepíSou Te kitai miot dei EuvInnara, 1593—1594) 
followed by their descent into Hades (unattested at this place before Oe- 
dipus at Colonus)" is another invitation to look for mythical Hesiodic par- 
allels such as ‘the brazen threshold immovable, fixed in the earth by roots 
without a break’ of Tartarus and the “bronze threshold’ where Day and 
Night pass each other." Indeed, according to Pausanias," ‘the place 


42 Rosenmeyer 1952, 106 and Easterling 2006, 141. 

43 1.28.7. 

44 Burkert 1985b and Easterling 2006. 

45 Easterling 2006, 134. 

46 Easterling 2006, 141. 

47 Scholium ad 1593: &u&ptupov 86 ei 1a TOUTOU ToU TÖTroU KaTASOV: rri9avóos BE 
ó ZogokAfis TTPOS xépiv THs ATTıKfis pnoiv Evrauga Thv eis Ardou korápaow. 

48 Hes. Th. 811, xóA«eos oùós/åoTsupès fičo: Sinvexéeooiv &pnpws and 749— 
750, uéyav ovdov/YaAKEov. 
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where they say that Peirithous and Theseus made their pact’ was on the 
Acropolis, close to the Serapeion and their katabasis usually takes place at 
the Cape Tenareus. But the existence of an heröon of Theseus and Peir- 
ithous together with Oedipus and Adrastus at Colonus, attested by Pau- 
sanias,” may have facilitated this displacement.”! Moreover, “Burkert 
made a strong case for linking this krater to earlier references in the 
play: at 157 the krater of drink offerings in the grove, and at 472 the kra- 
teres which are used in the making of offerings to the Semnai on Oedipus’ 
behalf? 

The Thorician rock is another instance of displacement. It has been 
identified by the scholia with the homonymous deme of the tribe Aca- 
manthis” which was indeed far (42 miles, according Jebb)” from Colo- 
nus, but was also associated with a miraculous removal to another world: 
‘There radiant Eos caught up Cephalus to the gods',? which may explain 
its association with a place where a man was transported to the nether- 
world.” 

Therefore, it is not “absurd” to suggest that the hill of verdant De- 
meter which is assumed to be in view at 1600-1601 (etyAdou Ajuntpos 
eis Trpocóyiov/Tr&yov) should be identified with the temple of verdant 
Demeter which Pausanias saw on his way to the Acropolis. This is a sig- 
nificant association, indicated by Easterling,” given the many allusions in 
the play to Demeter and Persephone as goddesses closely connected with 
the Underworld. 

A comparison of the setting of Oedipus at Colonus with the setting of 
Heraclidae is illuminating. Marathon, located at the borders of illustrious 
Athens,” is only mentioned twice in Heradidae (at 32, MapaSdva and 
80-81, TerpamoAw ... EUvoikov Aadv). It is consistently blurred with Ath- 
ens in such a way that the play seems to take place not in Marathon, but 


49 1.18. 84. 

50 1.30.4. 

51 Mills 1997, 163. 

52 Easterling 2006, 142 n. 40 referring to Burkert 1985b, 12-14. 

53 Scholium ad OC 1595. 

54 Jebb 1900° ad 1595. 

55 Apollod. 2.4.7. 

56 Easterling 2006, 142. For another — less convincing — attempt to associate 9opi- 
kós with Yopös (‘semen’), see Calame 1998, 341—342. 

57 Kamerbeek 1984 ad 1600-1601. 

58 1.22.3, &ortı è kai Fis Kouporpógou kai Anuntpos iepov XAöns. 

59 Easterling 2006, 143. 

60 Herad. 37—38, tépyovas/KAeiveov "A9nvóv. 
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in Athens. Rosivach®' has convincingly demonstrated that the altar of 
Zeus Agoraios, “Zeus of the market place’, is purposely confused with 
the Athenian altar of Zeus Eleutherios who was worshipped in the Athe- 
nian agora, a substantial undertaking dated to ca.430 BCE according to 
Thompson and Wycherley.® I quote Rosivach’s conclusion: ‘The coin- 
cidence in date between the start of the construction of the Stoa and the 
performance of the Heraclidae, the repeated use of the adjective éAeuSépa 
to describe Athens — all but once in contexts relating to the altar’s protec- 
tion (62-3, 112—113, 196—198, 243—246) — and the proud assertion of 
freedom from foreign domination reflected in both our play and the con- 
struction of the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, when taken together, all suggest 
that Euripides intended his audience to understand that the suppliant chil- 
dren were under the protection of Zeus Eleutherios.? Accordingly, when 
the king invites Iolaus and the children of Heracles to leave the altar of 
Zeus and follow him to his palace (at 340—341: ov 8' &s Sóuous/oùv 
Taiol yapel, Znvos éoxyópav Aitrav, and at 343: AAN iS’ &g Sönous, 
yépov), it seems better to admit that here also Athens and Marathon 
have merged.’ Conversely, when Colonus and Athens merge in the 
Sophoclean play, it is Athens which is subsumed by Colonus. 

The second parodos leads to Thebes. It is used for the entrance of Is- 
mene coming from Thebes (announced at 311-323). She will exit also 
from the same side at 509, since the place, where she has to go to perform 
the purifications for the Eumenides,”™ even if it belongs to Colonus, must 
be on the other side of the grove (505) to allow her kidnapping by Cre- 
on’s attendants. This place with an ever-flowing stream, which has to be 
touched only by holy hands since it is undefiled, is very similar to the 
grove of the Eumenides, which is also a ‘grassy glade, where a krater of 
water runs together with a flow of honeyed drink-offerings’ (155—160). 

The same parodos is also used for the entrance of Creon and his at- 
tendants (entrance announced at 722—725), for the exit of the attendants 
together with Antigone dragged away against her will and despite the des- 
perate efforts of the Chorus (825—847), for the exit of Theseus (1043), 
followed by his attendants and by Creon, who has to show him the 
way towards the place where the daughters of Oedipus are kept 
(1019), the re-entrance of Theseus with Oedipus’ daughters (1099), the 


61 Rosivach 1978. 

62 Thompson/Wycherley 1972, 96-103. 
63 Rosivach 1978, 43—44. 

64 OC 469-473. 
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exit of Polyneices on his way to his army at 1446, and the exodos of the 
daughters of Oedipus, since Antigone at 1769-1771 asks Theseus to send 
them to Thebes in the hope of preventing the mutual slaughter of their 
brothers. 

The only place of Attica which lies in this direction is the point at 
which ‘the mouths of two travelers’ roads flow together’ (£v9a Sioto- 
yol/udAloTa cuuBáAAouctv. Eumöopwv doi, 900—901), where Oedipus’ 
daughters have been kidnapped by Creon and the battle between the 
Athenians and the Thebans is supposed to take place. Obviously, this geo- 
graphical allusion is too vague to be safely determined, given that there is 
no narrative of the battle by a messenger (as opposed to the two Euripi- 
dean plays). The messenger-narrative is replaced by a stasimon which is 
sung as the battle is unfolding and suggests alternative locations of the 
fight, thereby not only enlarging the description of Attica but also playing 
down the reality of the battle. Thus, as the cavalry battle occurs far away 
from Colonus, it becomes just a possibility. Moreover, this battle does not 
bring two armies against each other. It is a mere skirmish between Cre- 
on’s followers and the Athenians. All this minimizes the military side of 
Athens, which was prominent not only in Heraclidae and Suppliants, but 
also in Eumenides, in which Athens’ military exploits enjoy pride of 
place. In the Aeschylean tragedy the stage was indeed identified with 
‘the hill of Ares, the Amazons’ position and camp when they came be- 
cause of a grudge against Theseus, leading an attacking army’ (685—687): 

Tr&yov 8’ "Apsıov TÓv8', ’Auačóvæv Edpav 

oxnväs 9°, St’ tjA9ov Onoéws Kata PIdvov 
oTtpaTnAatovoat. 


and were defeated by the Athenians, a victory constantly celebrated in the 
encomiastic context of the funeral orations. Moreover, the play system- 
atically emphasizes the warlike nature of the Athenians (repeatedly called 
otpatés).” Their city, led not only by Zeus but also by Ares, was descri- 
bed as ‘the gods’ watch post and glorious defender of the altars of Greece’s 
divinities’.° Further, in this play their goddess, Athena, who was duly 
transformed into ‘a bold commander’ (296 Spacus tayotyos as Avrip), 
came from places linked to her military achievements, Libya 
(292-295), Phlegra (295-296), and Troy (398-402). 


65 Eum. 569, 668, 683, 762, 889. 
66 Eum. 917-920. 
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Conversely, in Oedipus at Colonus the first two locations where the 
battle is supposed to take place are well-known religious centres, as was 
Colonus in the prologue and the first stasimon. The first one is ‘the 
shore dear to Apollo’ (mpös TIuSíous, 1047) — that is, the pass of Daphnae 
where there was a temple of Apollo.” The second is ‘the torch-lit shore 
where the divine ladies nurse the august rites for mortals on whose 
tongues rest the golden keys of the attendants sons of Eumolpus’ 
(1049— 1053) — that is, Eleusis, where the mysteries of the two goddesses 
are enacted annually. The allusion to the ‘august rites’ (ceuv& ... TEAN) 
echoes the “august goddesses’ (Semnai) whose grove Oedipus entered. 
These two allusions seem to make sense as contributing to the creation 
of a religious or even mystical atmosphere in a play which emphasizes 
the secret character of the grave of Oedipus. Third comes 'the place 
west of the snow-white rock, from the pastures of the deme of Oea 
(OiatiB05 èk vouoO0) (1059-1061) which is identified, like the grove, 
by its lush vegetation. A valuable scholium on 1059 quoting the Atthi- 
dographer Istros (FGrHist 334.17) takes the snow-white rock, mérpos 
vipados, to be a crag of Mount Aegaleus and explains Oiéri80s as a refer- 
ence to the deme of Oea, given that Aegaleus lies on the outskirts of that 
deme. 

To conclude: in Oedipus at Colonus, Athens as a space, which is most- 
ly identified with Colonus, is totally transformed. It becomes a place in 
the countryside protected by the gods who inhabit it and the grave of 
the hero Oedipus, who was once given a generous hospitality. This is 
a far cry from the imperialist Athens celebrated in Eumenides. 

Compared to Attica, Argos and Thebes have not much physical ex- 
istence. In Oedipus at Colonus, Argos is a place on a geographical map: it is 
the ‘hollow plain of Argolis’.” It is also called ‘the land of Apis’ (1303) the 
name of its ancient king,” and ‘Dorian Argos’ (1301), part of the great 
Dorian island of Pelops (695). It is a place linked to Polyneices: there 
he went in exile, and through a new marriage acquired new allies 
(377—379). But it is also the land of no return for him and his army 
(1386-1387, 1400-1401). 

Like Argos ‘the most ancient Thebes’ (Onßos ... Tas wyuyious, 
1769-1770) is not given any physical reality in Oedipus at Colonus. Its 


67 Scholium ad 1047. 

68 OC 378, 1387: TO KoiAov "Apyos. According to the scholium on 378, this is an 
epic epithet already attested in Epigonoi. 

69 A. Supp. 117—128, 260, 777, Ag. 256. 
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seven gates are only indirectly evoked when Polyneices describes ‘the 
troop with seven spears’ (tov émtdAoyyov ... otdAov, 1305) and ‘the 
seven companies’ (oUv ETTA Ta&€eow ov eta Te Aoyyaıs, 1311-1312) 
that will attack it. And its rivers, invoked by Polyneices at 1333 together 
with the gods of the family (rrpós vuv oe kpnvóv Trpos Yeddv Suoyvivov), 
remain anonymous. Its only building is the house of the royal family, 
which is mentioned by all its former occupants. 


II. Athens as a Political Entity 


Politically, like Marathon in Heraclidae and Eleusis in Suppliants, Colonus 
is also described as an integral part of the Athenian city-state. It is gov- 
erned by the king of Athens, Theseus (67), and the deme is typically iden- 
tified with the city-state of Athens. The deictics with mörıs,”” yoopa,” 
xSov,’” and totros”, as well as the lines where the Chorus of Colonan 
noblemen speaks of their country, obviously refer to Athens and not 
to Colonus. 

Athens herself — except when Sophocles refers to it as the &otu, ‘the 
capital” — is not a place, but a political entity guarded by men, praised 
for its 'noble dwellers’ and its power which is second to none." 

In a manner similar to the funeral orations, the play celebrates the vir- 
tues of Athens and his leader Theseus who embodies the Athenian ideal: 
hospitality, generosity, piety, obedience to the laws.” But the poet also 


70 OC 47, 459, 758, 772-773, 879, 939, 949, 1013, 1032, 1509, 1519, 1533. 

71 OC 145, 296, 669—670, 700, 727, 909, 934, 1024, 1476, 1553. 

72 OC 57, 605, 728, 786, 823, 1348, 1546. 

73 OC 627. 

74 OC 57, 234, 728: x9ov and 236, 842, 879: móNs. 

75 OC 67, 78, 297, 757, 1319, 1372. 

76 OC 1012-1013, Oedipus to Creon: iv’ &p&9ns/otov Um’ &v6póv Tide Ppoupei- 
Tal TTÖNIS. 

77 OC 728, evyeveis oikntopss, 726—727, TO TMOdE yapas oU yeyripakev oSEvos, 
733—734, Trpos TOA © Emiotanaı/oYtvouoov fikwv , ei tiv? EAAAdOS , uéya. 

78 Hospitality: OC 261—262, udvas è TOV Kakolnevov Eévov/oalelv olas TE Kal 
növas &pxeiv Éyew, 666-667, 720; generosity, émeikia: Gorg. Epitaphios 82 
DK fr.6 and OC 1127 totteikés and 773 etvouv; piety: 260, AStwas ... 9eoce- 
Beotatas, 1125, To y’ evoeBEs; cf Gorg. Epitaphios 82DK fr.6.29, evoeBeis Treds 
tous plAous Ti río Te; obedience to the laws: 913—914, Sikar &oKolcov ... 
TóAiwv/K&veu  vóuou Kpaivouoav ovdéev; cf Th. 2.37.3; Gorg. fr. 6DK; 
Lys. 2.19; Hyp. 6.25. 
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mentions ‘the Chorus of the Muses’,” adding to the usual praise a cele- 


bration of Athens as a cultural centre. These virtues explain thoroughly 
why Athens is blessed by the gods.” 

This Athens is not the fifth-century democratic Athens, but the leg- 
endary Athens, with a king who is not any more the democratic king of 
Euripides’ Suppliants or the founding father of democracy of Demos- 
thenes’ Funeral Oration.”' In Oedipus at Colonus, Theseus is emphatically 
portrayed as a king (Baoıdeus) and a ruler (üysucw, &vak, Koipavos),” 
and at 294—295 the Chorus makes plain that the decision to receive 
the suppliant is his to take: ‘It suffices for me that the lords of the land 
should decide in this matter’ (tous 8& Tíjo6e yfjg/&vokros Apkei roO Té 
uot 8iei8évor). He alone decides to call the people to arms at 898—903 
and leads the fight of the knights against Creon's attendants at 
1053—1095. As for the Areopagus, it is not any more, as it was in the Eu- 
menides, a democratic council but, similar to Isocrates Areopagiticus, an 
elite group with superior wisdom ('Apsos eUBouAov mr&yov, 947). 

It is tempting to compare the reception of Oedipus by Theseus to the 
welcome of the Erinyes by Athena in Eumenides. There the dreadful god- 
desses are granted, like Oedipus, the status of co-residents** and given ‘a 
place to settle (pas) in the recesses of this just land, enthroned at lustrous 
hearths and receiving full honours from these citizens’ (804—807): 

¿yœ yàp Univ Travdikes Urríoxopod 

Epas TE kai KeUSudvas evSikou x Sovoós 

AitrapoSpévoiow ńuévas Et’ oy pots 

ÉGelv, UM’ åotõv T6ov86e Tipo pouuévos. 


or, more precisely, an honourable place in close proximity to the house of 
Erechteus.? In exchange, they would prevent civil unrest (stasis) among 
the citizens. But, whereas Oedipus, like the grave of Eurystheus in Her- 
aclidae or the sacrificial knife buried at Eleusis in Euripides’ Suppliants, has 


79 OC 691—692: oùt Movoäv xopoí viv dtreotUynoav. 

80 OC 282-283: tas eb6aíuova ... "AYrvas. On evSaipovia in funeral oration, see 
Loraux 1986, 41. 

81 8; cf Loraux 1986, 65 n. 245. 

82 OC 67, èk ToU kat’ &oTU PaciMéos TAS’ &pyxerou; see also 288—289, ó Kup1os ... 
Uuév dotis éotiv fjyepoov, 862, ó Kpalvwv Node yfis, 1130 and 1499, ava, 
1287, ó tňoðs THs ys Koipavos, 1499, 1759, &vat, 1759. 

83 Said 1991. 

84 A. Eum. 833, &uvotktyroop uoi , 1011 Toiode ueroíkoirs, 869 yapas ueraoyeiv 
Thode SeogiAeo vé&Tns, 890 thode yaudpw xSovós, 916 TaAAdSos &uvotkíav. 

85 Eum. 854—855, kai ov TInlav/&öpav Exouoa Trpos Sduois '"EpexSéoos. 
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only a protective purpose, the speech of Athena in Eumenides and her 
praise of the passion for glory won in foreign wars” have obviously im- 
perialist undertones. 

As a city-state and a moral agent, Athens and his king are contrasted 
in every way with Thebes and its onstage representative, Creon. Athens is 
a welcoming place for strangers. Thebes expels her citizens against their 
will. Oedipus was cast out (93) and driven into exile (356). But the iden- 
tity of those responsible for this decision remains unclear. The city," the 
two sons directly or indirectly, Polynices alone," or Creon” are succes- 
sively named. Then Polyneices was banished from his country by his 
brother ‘who had persuaded the city’ (möAıv 8£ Treioas, 1298)."! 

Whereas Athens accepts the outcast and ‘settles him in the country as 
a dweller in the city’ (opa 8'&yrroAv Katoıkıd, 637), the Thebans only 
offer to establish Oedipus near the Cadmeian land, where they can con- 
trol him without his entering Theban territory (399 — 400): 


aso’ &yya ys o'ríjocc1 Kadyeias, ETS 
Kpat&oı ev ooŬ, yis SE un "upatvns ópov. 


They plan to settle him ‘at their gates’ (SUpao1, 401), ‘near their land’ 
(tréAas/ xcopos, 404—405), and refuse to shroud him with Theban soil 
(407 —408) because of the pollution: 


Ol. 7H kai kataoxido1 SnBaia Kövaı; 
2 3 
IÈ. "AAN otk && ToŬupuàov alu 0’, & TrÄTEp. 


When Creon asks Oedipus to return to the town and the home of his 
ancestors (&oTu Kai 8ópous uoAeiv/ Tous coUs tratpaous, 757—758), this 
is but a shameless lie. As Oedipus tells Theseus at 784-785, Creon has 
come to fetch him, not to take him home, so that he can settle him 
near Thebes: 

fikeis Eu’ &&cov, ovy iv’ és Sdyuous &yrs, 

GAN Òs TTÄpauAov oikions, 
Politically, as opposed to democratic Athens, where citizens do not dare 
to act ‘without words from the city’ (TöAews/öiy’, 47—48), where the 


86 Eum. 903, 1008-1009. 
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ruler, Theseus, is never called a tyrant,” Thebes, which was responsible 
for Oedipus’ incestuous marriage," is usually described as a tyranny,” 
that systematically uses bia to expel Oedipus, snatch his daughters, carry 
him away from Athens, and overpower Athens, her kings, and her gods.” 

Furthermore, Thebes is a city under threat, surrounded by the Ar- 
gives who boast that they will soon destroy it, burning it to the ground.” 
It will survive this attack.” But the Thebans are doomed to be defeated 
later by Athens: ‘when they shall shatter the present harmonious pledges 
for a petty reason. Then’, says Oedipus at 619—623, ‘shall my dead body, 
sleeping and buried, cold as it is, drink their warm blood, if Zeus is still 
Zeus and his son Phoebus speaks the truth’ (619-623). 

The conflict between the two cities is mirrored in the Janus-faced as- 
pect of Oedipus’ grave: after his death the hero Oedipus will be a plague 
(&rnv, 93), a cause of troubles (mövous, 460), and a vengeful spirit 
(SAaotwp, 788) for Thebes, but a great saviour (uéyav/ooríjpa, 
459—460), a benefit (kerdos)," and a favour (ydpiv, 636, 1489-1490)” 
for those who treated him kindly. 

So far Oedipus at Colonus seems to validate Zeitlin’s theory which 
contrasts Athens, the city of law and reverence, with Thebes, the city 
of violence and bloody faction. But there are at least three passages 
which challenge this simplistic contrast. For Thebes was not always a 
bad city. In earlier times it was the ally of Athens" and a just city, at 
least according to two encomia of Thebes. At 919—923, Theseus criticiz- 
es Creon for behaving in a manner unworthy of his city: 


And yet it was not Thebes that reared you to be evil. They are not used to 
breed unrighteous men, nor would they praise you if they knew that you 
were plundering my property and that of the gods, carrying off by force un- 
happy people who are suppliants.'”” 


92 Vidal-Naquet 1986a, 186. 

93 OC 525-526. 

94 OC 373, 419, 449, 851, 1338. 

95 OC 440-441, 656-657, 845, 867, 874. 

96 OC 1311-1312, 1318-1319. 

97 OC 1372-1373, 1385-1386. 

98 OC 72, 92, 576-579. 

99 See Burian 1974. 
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101 OC 616-620; see Di Benedetto 1979, 939—940 and Blundell 1993a, 303— 
304. 
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And the elders of the Chorus agree at 937 —938, when they say to Creon: 
“Your ancestry makes you seem honest, but you are caught out doing 
wrong’. 

As for Argos, it is for Polyneices what Athens has become for Oedi- 
pus, a place where he found a refuge: he went there after his exile and 
through a new marriage acquired new allies (377-379). 

To conclude then: from Eumenides to Oedipus at Colonus Athens has 
changed not only physically but also politically and morally. The play is 
not any more, under the guise of myth, a praise of contemporary Athens 
— that is, a praise of a mighty empire and a powerful city waging just wars, 
delighting in conquests and far-off expeditions, as opposed to other unjust 
city-states. In Oedipus at Colonus, Thebes is praised and Argos, like Ath- 
ens, welcomes the suppliant. The last Sophoclean tragedy provides only 
an escape from a dreadful present into a mythical past which serves as a 
paradigm but also a foil for present-day Athens. In fact, in this play 
there are two views of Athens. On the one hand there is Athens/Colonus 
as a place, a countryside full of gods, a locus amoenus with luxuriant veg- 
etation, undying olive trees, and ever-flowing waters, which has nothing 
to do with the sea, and a threshold of the underworld,’ associated with 
the mourning nightingales and rich in plants linked with death, but on the 
other hand, there is Athens/Theseus as a utopian city-state," identified 
with a mythical leader who embodies all her virtues. '? 


103 Blundell 1993a, 287. 

104 The titles of Donini 1986 “Sofocle e la città ideale" and Blundell 1993a “The 
Ideal of Athens in Oedipus at Colonus" are significant. 

105 See Reinhardt 1979, 210: “There is already an element of ideal in this concep- 
tion of Theseus who stands in the same relationship to Sophocles’ other char- 
acters as Plato's Primeval Athens is related to his other historical states; he serves 
as the standard by which to judge what Athens should and should not be’; 
Davie 1982, passim; Lanza 1986, 34: Theseus as “il simbolo stesso delle virtà 
ateniesi”; Mills 1997, ch. 5: "Theseus at Colonus" 160—185 and passim. 
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Mythical Paradigms in Euripides: The Crisis of Myth 


Roberto Nicolai 


1. Premise 


This paper is part of an investigation into mythical exempla that I have 
been carrying out for some time.' I shall here confine myself to only 
a few considerations of the role of exempla in Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Aeschylus was the starting point of my research: the first stasimon of his 
Choephori, entirely occupied by three mythical exempla, is reflected in 
the main story through similarities and differences. In this way there 
is created, between the story portrayed and the exempla, a difference 
which generates a cognitive advance. Besides this function, which can 
be defined as ‘paradigmatic-cognitive’, the role of evidence, so charac- 
teristic of exempla in oratory, is well attested in Aeschylus. This is espe- 
cially (but not exclusively) so in spoken dialogue, and so it is not surpris- 
ing to find numerous exempla of this type, for instance, in the judicial 
speeches of Eumenides. The paradigmatic-cognitive function of exempla 
within Aeschylus’ tragedies corresponds to the function of tragedy as a 
whole and its impact on the audience. Through the vehicle of myths 
and the painful emotions they arouse (udSo1 and TAIN in the definition 
of Gorg. fr. 23 D-K) the tragic poet puts forth emblematic stories that 
the public can compare with their own experience, establishing simila- 
rities and differences. Herein lies the paedagogical value of tragedy and 
its political function. The tragedians make political statements not by di- 
rectly referring to contemporary persons and events, but by presenting 
grand paradigms onstage and furnishing the interpretive keys by 
which the public may understand the various tales. 

In Sophocles, the exempla occur almost exclusively in the lyric parts 
and have the role of amplifying sorrow (Procne’). In some cases, they 


1 See Nicolai 2003-2005; 2009. Cf. also Nicolai (forthcoming 1); (forthcoming 
2). 

2 Tr. 103-111, 962 £ (both implicit paradigms); El. 103—109, 145—152 (Procne 
and Niobe); El. 1074-1081; OC 668-678 (implicit paradigm). 
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introduce an explicit dissonance with the story presented onstage, or 
with the characters’ situation. This is the case of the exempla of Niobe 
in Antigone, and of Amphiaraus in Electra.” In these cases, the Chorus’ 
attempt to use exempla to console is frustrated by the two protagonists, 
who want to underline the exceptional and incommensurable nature of 
their sorrow. In Sophocles the mythical paradigms seem to serve exclu- 
sively to highlight the suffering of the protagonists. The picture that 
emerges from Euripides contains, as we shall see, elements of continuity 
and discontinuity, both in the functions and the formal structures of the 
mythical paradigms. Of the numerous Euripidean cases, I shall propose 
here a selection with the intention of illustrating the different typologies 
and functions of the exemplum. 


2. The Art of Oratory and the Persuasive Function 
2a. Orpheus in Jason’s Rhesis 


This passage of Medea constitutes part of the persuasive discourse of 
Jason to Medea. It opens with a declaration about the oratorical effort 
required by such a situation (Sei u’, cos Éoike, UT) Kakov püvaı Aéy&w, 
522)* and is defined as ‘rhetorically ornate’ by the Chorus (l&oov, si 
uv Tovo’ ékóounoas Adyous, 576). Furthermore, the whole scene is de- 
scribed as an oratorical struggle in line 546 (&uAAav yap où TTPoUInKas 
Aöyav).” The paradigm makes up part of a brief priamel, beginning, as 
in Archilochus (fr. 19 W), with riches. But here, it is not royal power 
that is upheld as a value,? but Orpheus’ song (542—544). 


ein 8’ Éyorye uńTe xpuoòs Ev SOUOIS 
unt 'Opgécs káv Úuvňoa péos, 
el un mionuos fj Tuy YEVOITO por. 


May I have neither gold in my house nor the power to sing songs sweeter 
than Orpheus unless fame graces my lot! 
(transl. Kovacs) 


3 Respectively Ant. 823—833 and El. 832-848, on which I refer the reader to 
Nicolai (forthcoming 1). 

4 Buxton 1982, 162 affirms that Jason uses ‘self-consciously rhetorical language’. 

5 Mastronarde 2002, 262 speaks of ‘quasi-metatheatrical acknowledgment’ which 
is also found in other Euripidean scenes. 


6 Regarding the system of values that emerges from Jason’s words, see Mastro- 
narde 2002, 262. 
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The choice of the myth is part of an approach which makes it clear that 
Jason’s speech is about the persuasive power of words; it is a speech on 
rhetoric, not unlike the speech of Cleon in Thucydides 3. 37 ff. Jason’s 
speech is crafted according to those rules that would later be codified in 
manuals of rhetoric. The brief foreword (522-525) highlights the diffi- 
culties of the situation that requires public speaking ability and focuses 
on the metaphor of the helmsman who must escape the storm unleashed 
by Medea’s words. Lines 526-528 provide the first propositio, introduc- 
ing the first issue: Jason was saved by Aphrodite, and not Medea, who 
exaggerates her own merits. This argument is developed for three lines 
and then abandoned by an apophasis (532 £.). A further propositio estab- 
lishes a new subject: Medea has received more benefits than she has 
conferred on Jason (534 f.). The development of this theme covers 
lines 536—546: the greatest benefit Medea has obtained is fame. Here 
the priamel with the myth of Orpheus is inserted. One more propositio 
introduces the theme of the benefit that Jason’s new marriage will con- 
fer upon Medea herself and her children (547-550). The development 
of this theme takes up lines 551—575 and ends with a yvaun (573—575) 
to seal the entire speech. The three themes developed by Jason are all 
introduced by a propositio, the breadth of the argument growing in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of proof. If it is rather easy to show that the 
deity brought about Jason’s salvation by making Medea fall in love, it 
is more difficult to get Medea to accept that she has received from 
Jason more than she has given him, and even more difficult to persuade 
his wife that the new marriage is the most beneficial thing Jason could 
do for his children and for Medea herself. The speech contains no real 
narratio, which, in the context of the tragedy would have been an un- 
necessary repetition of the prologue spoken by the Nurse, but instead 
develops the subjects in a chronological sequence: from Medea’s falling 
in love, which allows Jason to win the Golden Fleece, to the conse- 
quences — presented as positive for Medea — of his return to Greece 
for remarriage. Besides being effectively articulated, the discourse is 
full of figures, from the opening metaphor (523 f.), to the apophasis 
(532), the exemplum (543), the climax (548-550), rhetorical questions 
(565, 567), the oxymoron (572), until the final yvoaun based on &ðúva- 
TOV. 

The words of the coryphaeus, who praises the rhetorical qualities of 
Jason’s discourse, but reiterates that by betraying the wife he has done 
something unjust (576-578), are an interpretive key to the entire 
speech, and particularly to the paradigm of Orpheus. Indeed, it has 
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been noted that Jason takes as an example a person who has become the 
very paragon of conjugal love, to the point of descending into Hades 
and even dying for love, but Jason himself is defined in no uncertain 
terms by the coryphaeus as a traitor to his wife.’ Therefore, the para- 
digm of Jason has a direct value in the restricted context of this argu- 
ment, and fits into the priamel, but in the larger context of the tragedy 
has an antiphrastic value for its reverberations. Moreover, Jason’s dis- 
course avoids the charge of his having broken the marriage vow, as 
he could not have responded to it in any way.” Within the priamel, 
the reference to the myth of Orpheus has a limited paradigmatic 
value, which is enriched with echoes in the context of a persuasive 
speech delivered by a faithless husband. 


2b. Semele and Aurora in Hippolytus 


In the Nurse's long persuasive speech in Hippolytus (433-481), one of 
the arguments to show that one must yield to love consists of a pair 
of mythical paradigms (451-458): 


6001 èv OUV Ypapüs TE TOV TTAAAITEPWV 
Exovow auroi T’ sioiv èv noboas del 
joao pev Zeus dos TOT’ tjpáo9n yáuwv 
Zeueäns, loac1 © ws dviptracév rote 

fj KaAdıgeyyris KepoAov és Seous "Ecos 
ZowTos oUvek': GAA’ Öuwsş Ev oüpavo 
vatouol KOU pevyouoiv EKTTOSWV Yeous, 

o Tépyouoi 8’, olua, £uugop& vikoopevor. 


Those who know the writings of the ancients and are themselves con- 
cerned with the Muses know that Zeus once lusted for Semele's bed, 
know too that Dawn, goddess of lovely light, once abducted Cephalus 
to heaven for love's sake. But these deities still continue to live in heaven 
and do not exile themselves from the sight of the gods. They are content 
that mischance has bested them. 

(transl. Kovacs) 


Of these two paradigms chosen by Euripides, the first regards Zeus, a 
male god, the second, Aurora, a goddess, to show that love does not 
spare even the supreme deity and makes no gender distinction. The 
tragic deaths of two mortals involved in love affairs with gods incorpo- 


7  Mezzabotta 1994, 48 f. Cf. also Susanetti 20027, 183. 
8 Cf. Susanetti 2002°, 181. 
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rates the theme of the relationship between gods and men, and therefore 
the possibility of comparing the human dimension with the divine, one 
of the principal themes of the tragedy.” The use of consolatory exempla is 
for the purpose of argument within a persuasive speech:'” the Nurse re- 
veals herself to be a skilled orator, able to develop convincing arguments 
and also able to conform to the tastes of the public, accustomed to the 
dialectics of the Sophists. Commentators appropriately recall the comic 
distortion of Aristophanes in Clouds, where the worst speech explains to 
Pheidippides that one should not forego any pleasure, because in case of 
difficulties, the ability to argue and to find appropriate examples can get 
one off the hook (1071—1082).!! The adulterer caught in the act can get 
off by invoking the example of Zeus, who could not resist love (1079 — 
1082): 


porxós yàp T|v TÚXNS &AoUs, TAS’ Avrepeis Trpós aÙTÓv, 
as ovdév NSiknkas: cit’ eis TOV Al’ &rroveveykeiv, 
Kókelvos cos TITTWV EPwTös EOTI Kal yuvodkóv: 

kaitoi oU Svntos cov Jeo rrós yEiZov av SUvai0; 


If you happen to get caught in flagrante, tell him this: that you’ve done 
nothing wrong. Then pass the buck to Zeus, on the grounds that even 
he is worsted by lust for women, so how can you, a mere mortal, be stron- 
ger than a god? 

(transl. Henderson) 


One cannot say that Aristophanes meant to allude to the passage of Hip- 
polytus, or even to a specific passage of Euripides:'” such an assertion 


9 Cf. Halleran 1995, 188. Eisner 1979, 163 uses this passage and what follows as 
an example of the juxtaposition between the world of myth and reality (Phaed- 
ra’s despair, Hippolytus’ disgust). 

10 Friis Johansen 1959, 51 speaks of the paraenetic context and quotes similar cases 
of comparatio paratactica. 

11 Most recently, Susanetti 2005, 171. Susanetti also proposes another interesting 
parallel: E. Tr. 981-988, a passage of Hecuba’s speech that responds to the pre- 
ceding speech by Helen. It is a true and proper oratorical struggle, in which 
even picky, fault-finding arguments are used. Among other things, Helen al- 
ludes to the weakness of Zeus, lord of the other gods, in regard to Aphrodite 
(948 —950; this passage is cited by Halleran 1995, 188): thv Sedov kóñače kai Ai6s 
Kpeloowv yevou,/ds Tddv pv &AAcov Saruóvæv Exel kp&ros, /keivrs BE SOUAdS ETI’ 
cuyyvoun 8’ &uoi. Hecuba does not answer this argument, but concentrates on 
the absurdity of the passions attributed to the gods. 

12 E. HF 1314 ff. presents an argument very similar to that of Hipp. 451 f£. (Cf. 
Bond 1981, 393 and Halleran 1995, 188; on the differences between the 
two passages, see Halleran 1986, 174 n. 12): evidently it was a diffused topos, 
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would be a misguided search for intertextuality. What he is targeting is a 
specious way of arguing that Euripides brought onstage, but had already 
entered into public speaking and certainly into Athenians’ daily life. The 
exemplum is reduced by the comic poet to a simple rhetorical device in 
the hands of a dishonest speaker. 


3. Paradigmatic Background: The Genealogy of Phaedra 
in Hippolytus 


In Hippolytus 337—341 Phaedra, in the long stichomythia with the 
nurse, recalls the unfortunate family history of Pasiphae and Ariadne: 
it involves paradigms that are not external but rather internal to the fam- 
ily of Phaedra, which in fact stands as the third in the sequence of un- 
happy loves. 


Ga. c TAO, oiov, ufjrep, fip&oSngs Epov. 

Tp. Ov Eoye TAUPOU, TEKVOV; T| TI PTS TOdE; 

Oa. cU T, & TAa’ uae, Aiovücov Sdauap. 

Tp. TEKVOV, TI TTÄOXEIS; ouyyóvous KaKoppOSEis; 

Oa. Tpitn 8° &yco SUoTHVvos ws ATöoAAunan. 

Pu. Unhappy mother, what a love was yours! 

Nu. For the Cretan bull? Or what do you mean? 

Pu. And you, poor sister, Dionysus’ bride! 

Nu. What ails you, child? Are you slandering your kin? 
Pu. And I the third, how wretchedly I perish! 


(transl. Kovacs) 


Phaedra is reluctant to disclose the nature of her pain immediately to the 
Nurse and leads her first to think it is a problem of amorous passion 
(347—350) and then reveals the name of Hippolytus through a para- 
phrase (351). In the process of approaching the truth, Phaedra inserts 
the two exempla of her mother Pasiphae and her sister Ariadne, which 
have no relevance in the interweaving of the drama, but exemplify 
two extreme and unhappy loves, as Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus is des- 
tined to be. 

The myth of Pasiphae was treated by Euripides in Cretans. The story 
of Ariadne, to which Phaedra alludes, is not that more famous story of 
love for Theseus and abandonment at Dia (Naxos), where she became 


as is confirmed by the use that Aristophanes makes of it (Cf. Pattoni 1988, 247 
n. 46). 
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the bride of Dionysus (Apollod. Epit. 1.9), but the version of 
Od. 11.321—325, according to which Ariadne was killed by Artemis 
after Dionysus’ testimony. In this version the union with the god 
must have occurred in Crete (Epimenides FGrHist 457 F 19).? One 
may wonder if the two mopaßsiynata oikeia are to be considered as 
true and proper paradigms or as background. My opinion is that both 
functions are present and that the two exempla can be defined as paradig- 
matic background." In fact, in line 343 Phaedra identifies the stories of 
Pasiphae and of Ariadne as the sources of his evils: 


Ga. é&kei9ev ueis, oU vewoTti, SUOTUyEIS. 


Pu. From far back came my woe, not from recent times! 
(transl. Kovacs) 


Barrett? opportunely reminds us that, according to Sosicrates (FGrHist 
461 F 6, apud scholium on E. Hipp. 47) and Seneca’s Phaedra 124 f., 
Aphrodite would take revenge on all female descendants of the Sun be- 
cause the Sun revealed her adultery with Ares. He also comments that 
Euripides may or may not have known that story. In any case, in Euri- 
pides’ tragedy, the background function is not highlighted, but just 
barely recalled, especially in order to include Phaedra in the common 
destiny of the women of his family, while the exemplary value assigned 
to the two myths is strong. We must also consider that the dramatic cen- 
tre of the tragedy is not so much Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus, as the 
fate of Hippolytus himself, of whose punishment Phaedra becomes an 
instrument. Through the two paradigms, Phaedra’s passion is united 
to that of an unnatural love (Pasiphae) and a love destined to end tragi- 
cally (Ariadne). Finally, we must remember that the three myths are in- 
terwoven in different ways with the character of Theseus: Theseus 
fights the Minotaur, the son of Pasiphae, and exits the labyrinth with 
the help of Ariadne, who had fallen in love with him, and finally marries 
Phaedra, Ariadne’s sister. 


13 Cf. for this Barrett 1964, 222 f. 
14 Regarding the topic of paradigmatic background, cf. Nicolai 2009, 9—18. 
15 Barrett 1964, 223. 
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4. Amplification and Melodrama 
4a. Orpheus in Iphigenia at Aulis 


In Iphigenia at Aulis (1211-1215) the paradigm of Orpheus is presented 
as an unreal hypothesis, similar to the two paradigms of Asclepius and 
Orpheus himself in Alcestis (122—130 and 357—362, respectively). Iphi- 
genia turns to her father in a last attempt to dissuade him. The impos- 
sibility of her task is underlined precisely by the paradigm of Orpheus: 
to his irresistible song Iphigenia can oppose only her tears. 

el ev TOV 'Oppews elxov, & TTATEP, Adyov, 

reigew étr&Sou0’, cdo’ ópapreiv poi mrérpos, 

KnAeiv TE Tois Aóyoiciv oùs EBouAduny, 

évtaud’ dv fjA9ov: vOv 8€, Tat’ Eno cod, 

SaKpua Trapé&o TaŬTa yap 8uvaíus9" dv. 

If I possessed Orpheus’ power of speech and could persuade by incantation 

so that rocks would follow me and I could charm anyone I pleased, I would 

use that power. But now all the skill I have is in my tears, and these I will 

give you: that is all I can do. 

(transl. Kovacs) 


The extreme difficulty of the task is a proemial topos, which in this case 
is strengthened by the mythical paradigm proposed per contrarium. The 
amplifying function performed by the paradigm takes on a pathetic 
function at the edge of melodrama. Iphigenia’s speech is in fact a kind 
of long peroration in which, having exhausted logical arguments, she 
appeals to sentiment and the motion of the affections.^ In this key, 
the reference to the enchantment produced by Orpheus is charged 
with meaning. Turato rightly observes that Orpheus was the mythical 
archetype of the psychagogical rhetoric of Gorgias, who in Helen de- 
scribes the effect of words in terms not very different from those of 
Euripides’ Iphigenia." One may add that the link tém’ éuot oog& of 
line 1214 has a particular weight, where Orpheus’ technical resources 
are replaced by a one extraneous to Téxvn (to use Aristotelian terminol- 
ogy) — that is, by tears. The link indicates that Iphigenia will appeal to 
his desperation to move his father, but also indicates a specific pro- 
gramme for his speech, which will focus on pathos. 


16 On the structure of the speech, cf. Stockert 1992, II. 540. 
17 Turato 2001, 243. 
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4b. Ino in Medea 


In Medea the killing of the children occurs, as always, offstage. The 
children’s cries and pleas for help, which are interwoven with the un- 
certainties of the Chorus, make it clear to the Chorus and the public 
what is happening (ll. 1270a-1278). The pathos is underlined and ampli- 
fied by a choral song (1279—1292),'* which first addresses Medea with 
an apostrophe in absentia, then proposes the mythical exemplum of Ino, 
whose uniqueness it emphasizes. Medea’s gesture is further amplified by 
a rhetorical question, but the painful final sentence seems to contradict 
the assertion of uniqueness that had introduced the exemplum of Ino 
(1282-1292); 


uíav En KAUW uíav TÓv Trápos [&vT. 
yuvoik’ Ev piñois xepa Pasiv Tékvors, 
vo naveioav èk Sedv, 69’ fj Aids 
Sauap viv EEETTEHTTE SwpaTtwv Aas’ 
mirva 8’ & Ta&Aav’ és &Apav Povw 
TEeKvoov 6ucoepet, 
AKTNS UTrepteivaca Trovtias Toda, 
Suoiv TE traidoiv &£uv9avoUc" &irdAAuTat. 
TÍ SAT’ ot yévoit’ Av ét1 Seivdv; à"? 
yuvaik&v AEXOS 
TroAUTIovov, 600 BpoTois Epe- 
gas HSN KaKa. 


One woman, only one, of all that have been, have I heard of who put her 
hand to her own children: Ino driven mad by the gods when Hera sent her 
forth from the house to wander in madness. The unhappy woman fell into 
the sea, impiously murdering her sons. Stepping over the sea’s edge, she 
perished with her two children. What further horror is now impossible? 
O womankind and marriage fraught with pain, how many are the troubles 
you have already wrought for mortal men! 

(transl. Kovacs) 


The context of the passage is interesting in itself: the killing of children 
is not told after the event, but takes place backstage, according to the 


18 Cf Pattoni 1988, 253 f. Cf. also Newton 1985, 501: ‘At the very moment that 
she commits the foul deed. the poet does not, as we normally expect, cushion 
the shock with a catalogue of well-known mythological paradigms’. In reality, 
the idea that mythical paradigms always served to cushion the public's shock is a 
simplistic generalization: the exempla, in fact, carry out a plurality of functions, 


differing from case to case. 
19 For the text of this verse, cf. Page 1938, 173 and Mastronarde 2002, 372. 
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model of Agamemnon and Choephori. Moreover, the action takes up the 
space of one stasimon, in which the dramatic exchange of lines with the 
children of Medea occupies a central position. The death of Medea’s 
children, compared with other deaths of tragedy, is much closer to mel- 
odrama. The mythical paradigm of Ino is presented in order to empha- 
size its exceptional nature. But the challenging assertion of uniqueness 
has been easily disproved by commentators and could just as easily be 
undermined by the public. The Euripidean version of the myth of 
Ino differs in one detail from that of the Library of Ps.-Apollodorus 
(1.9.2), according to which Athamas kills Learchus with an arrow, 
and Ino is to be thrown into the sea with Melicertes. 

In Euripides, Ino kills both children, thus creating a parallel with the 
two sons of Medea, killed by their mother.” Euripides’ choice to em- 
phasize the uniqueness of the myth — which in itself is odd, because any- 
one familiar with the myths knows that they are never unique, but rath- 
er typical — may derive from the relationship between the myth of Ino 
and Athamas and that of Medea and Jason. According to Ps.-Apollodo- 
rus (1.9.1), in fact, Athamas had Phrixus and Helle from his first wife, 
Nephele, and then married his second wife, Ino. To get rid of the chil- 
dren of Nephele, Ino convinced women to toast wheat seeds. But the 
roasted seeds did not bear fruit and Athamas, on the advice of the oracle 
of Delphi, decided to sacrifice his son Phrixus. Nephele then kidnapped 
Phrixus and Helle and gave them a ram with a golden fleece that would 
carry them away in flight. The story ends with Helle falling into the sea 
and the arrival of Phrixus in Colchis. In Ps.-Apollodorus’ story, these 
events are followed by the plight of Athamas and Ino who kill their chil- 
dren. Ino’s story is very closely linked with the expedition of Jason. The 
Chorus seems to limit its jurisdiction to the stories related to the Argo- 
nauts’ saga, ignoring, among others, the ultimate infanticide, the killing 


20 Cf, for example, Mastronarde 2002, 370 and Susanetti 20027, 209 f. Mastro- 
narde speaks of ‘rhetorical exaggeration’. 

21 As always, the parallels are not perfect. Cf. Mastronarde 2002, 370 about Ino's 
folly induced by the gods to oppose Medea’s lucidity. Regarding the problems 
posed by the version of the myth given here in relation to the tragedy Ino of the 
same Euripides, see Page 1938, 172. The problem of the origin of the Euripi- 
dean version is not particularly relevant: it either takes up one of the versions of 
the myth that was already circulating, or it has some innovations (see Newton 
1985, p. 501, who cites another of the tragedy’s strong innovations: Euripides is 
the first to present Medea as a deliberate infanticide; on this point, see Page 


1938, xxiii). 
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of Itys by Procne. In terms of functionality, the dramatic exemplum 
serves to enhance things, since it highlights the inadequacy of the Cho- 
rus, unable to intervene in, or even to offer a song commensurate to 
what happens onstage.” Finally, the choice of the exemplum of Ino — 
who in the myth is celebrated after her death with the name of Leuco- 
thea, and to whose son Melicertes, under the name of Palemon, are 
dedicated the Isthmian games — can act as an anticipation of the flight 
of Medea on the chariot of the Sun, and of the Corinthian cult of 
her sons.” 


5. The Catachresis of the Paradigm: The Gorgon in Bacchae 


In some cases the reference to a myth has no paradigmatic function, re- 
duced instead to a simple figure — iconography, in other words, rather 
than mythology. For instance, we can take a passage classified by Can- 
ter" as an example of metonymy: Euripides, Bacchae 988—990: 
oU yap ES aipatos 

yuvoükóv Epu, Aeaivas Sé Tivos 

68° 7) l'opyóvow AiBucc&v yévos. 

It was from no woman's blood that he has sprung: he is the offspring of 


some lioness or Lybian Gorgon. 
(transl. Kovacs) 


The Chorus of Bacchae is about to chase Pentheus and foreshadows what 
will happen: mistaken for a beast or monster, Pentheus will be attacked 
by the Maenads and will atone for his guilt against Dionysus. In this case 
there is not a reference to myth so much as an identification between 
Pentheus and one of the monsters par excellence, that likens the passage 
to the identification between Heracles and the Gorgon in Heracles 
990, and to the exemplum of Scylla in Medea 1339 — 1343. This process 
minimizes the paradigmatic function of myth — that is, its ability to 
evoke characters and stories and its subsequent power of amplification. 


22 Cf Mastronarde 2002, 363: “The mythological exemplum (Ino) is somewhat 
off-key ... : the women are again unable to make their song commensurate 
to the event before them'. 

23 'Thus Newton 1985, 499. 

24 Canter 1933, 217. 
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6. Paradigms as Objects of Debate: Theseus and Heracles 


A true and proper dialectical debate — of the antilogical type, like those 
of the sophists — regarding the veracity of mythical paradigms is present 
in Euripides’ Heracles 1313—1393.” To Theseus, who offers examples of 
gods resigned to their fate, Heracles opposes an outright refusal. These 
exempla just mentioned are found, without indication of names, at the 
beginning of Theseus’ speech,” after topical reference to the bards, 
who, if they tell the truth, allow them to be known (1313-1321): 


< > 
Tapaivéoaip ðv UGAAov 7) TTÄOXEIV Kakóos. 
ovdels dE Suntav tas TUXaIs AKTIpaTos, 
oU Sedov, Go1Sdov eitrep ov Weudeis Adyol. 
oU A&krp' Ev GAANAOIOIV, dv OvSeis vönos, 
ouvijyav; où Seopoion Sià TUpavvida 
TATEpAS EKNAiSwoav; GAA’ oikoŭo’ us 
"OAuurrov fivéoxyovró Y NLAPTNKÖTES. 
KaiTol TI proeis, ei OU èv Svryrós yeyoos 
PEPEIS UTTEPPEU Tas TÚXASŞ, Jeol SE uf); 
I would advise you < > rather than to suffer ill treatment. But no 
mortal is untainted by fortune, and no god either, if the poets’ stories are 
true. Have they not lain with each other in unlawful unions? Have they 
not dishonored their fathers with chains in order to become king? But 
for all that they continue to live on Olympus and endure their sinful 
state. But what will your defense be if you, a mortal, find fault so excessive- 
ly with your fortune while the gods do not? 

(transl. Kovacs) 


The vagueness of the wording permits one to wander among the many 
illicit love affairs of gods, from the Homeric affair of Ares and Aphrodite 
to Zeus’ countless extramarital adventures, while the mention of gods 
who chained their fathers to take their place on the throne appears to 
refer to Cronus, imprisoned in Tartarus by his son Zeus. 

Heracles’ reply refers not to the appropriateness of the exempla or 
their interpretation, but the actual content of the Theseus’ statements 
(1340-1346): 

oipor TTÄpepya <pEv> TÓO6' EoT’ Euidv Kokóv, 

yà Se Tous Jeols ovTE AéKTP’ & un Séuis 


25 Cf. Halleran 1986 and Pattoni 1988, 246—249. 
26 On the extension of the lacuna to the beginning of the speech, cf. Bond 1981, 
392 f. 
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otépyelv vouißw, Seouc T’ EEATTTEIV xepoiv 
oÙT NElwoa TTWTTOT” oUTE TrElcoNaı, 
oÙ’ GAAov GAAou Seotrotnv TTEPUKEVOI. 
Seitar yap Ó Yeds, eittep Eot’ óp9óos Yes, 
oùðevóş: Go1dav ode SUoTHVoI Adyol. 
Ah me! This is, to be sure, a diversion from my misfortunes, but I do not 
think, have never believed, and will never be convinced that the gods have 
illicit love affairs or bind each other with chains or that one is master of an- 
other. A god, if he is truly a god, needs nothing. These are the wretched 
tales of the poets. 

(transl. Kovacs) 


I shall not dwell on this conception of divinity, be it in relation to the 
context of the tragedy or as a possible expression of Euripides’ theolo- 
gy”. What interests me is to note the level of the debate between the 
two heroes, with Theseus declaring his paraenetic intent (Tapaı- 
veoonn(1),1313) and his sources (the bards) and proceeding according 
to proven rhetorical forms (the yvooun that follows the exempla) and 
Heracles, who offers a refusal made definitive by the three verbs in 
three different tenses and by the denial with polysyndeton. What Hera- 
cles rejects here is that the mythical paradigms, preposterous in their as- 
sumption that the gods behave like men, may have the power of persua- 
sion: oUTe Treiooucd (1343). Euripides once again leads the debate on 
eloquence, its role and its persuasive instruments at the centre of a trag- 
edy. But, as noted by Walter Burkert, by annulling the value of myth 
Heracles calls into question the very foundation of tragedy. In this 
key, Heracles is a tragedy on the boundaries of the genre, setting a 
limit beyond which tragic theatre risks losing meaning. 


7. Tantalus: The Myth Refused 


Along the same ideological lines of the debate between Heracles and 
Theseus is E. IT 380—391, where Iphigenia is the speaker. 


27 Cf. the analysis of Bond 1981, 399 f. One conception that in some aspects is 
similar is present in Critias fr. 19 Snell (Sisyphus) on the invention of the fear 
of the gods, who see and hear everything and even penetrate the thoughts of 
men. 


28 Burkert 1977, 469. 
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TH THs YeoU SE YEUMoUa VOPIOHATO, 

firis Bpotöv pev ñv Tis Gyntar póvou 

fj Kal Aoxslas Ñ vekpoU Siyn yepoiv 

Bwnöv Atreipysi, uucapoóv ws TYOUNEVN, 

autn è Suotais Seta Bporokróvors. 

oUk &09° Stress Etexev dv f] Aids Sapap 

Anta tooauTny Anaylav. ya Lev ouv 

Ta TavtdAou Seoiow éotiduata 

ATIOTA Kpivw, traldos NoSijvai Bop, 

Tous 8 év9a8’, attous óvras AVIPWITOKTÖVOUS, 

&s TTV Jeov TO PavAov &vagépetv SOKA" 

ovudseva yap olpaı Sodpóvoov eval kakóv. 

I do not approve of the goddess’ cleaverness. Any mortal who has had con- 

tact with blood or childbirth or a corpse she keps from her altars, deeming 

him unclean. Yet she herself takes pleasure in human sacrifice! Impossible 

that Zeus’s bride Leto could have given birth to such a foolish creature. 

Now just as I find incredible that the gods at Tantalus’ feast enjoyed the 

flesh of his son, so I believe that people here, themselves murderous, as- 

cribe their own fault to the goddess. None of the gods, I think, is wicked. 
(transl. Kovacs) 


T 29 
Friis Johansen” observes: 


The idea expressed in this passage 1s a kind of reversal of the normal model, 
as the story of the macabre divine meal is not invoked as rropá&eryyua for 
the ends of persuasion or dissuasion, but as the opposite of a rrapá&eryuo, 
as something that has a definitely negative moral value and therefore may 
not be true. 


It almost goes without saying that the banquet of human flesh offered by 
Tantalus to the gods had already been rejected by Pindar in the first 
Olympian ode (25—64). Again the myth is evoked by Euripides in a 
canonical position (that is, at the conclusion of the rhesis of Iphigenia), 
but 1s not used to reiterate and confirm an assumption, but rather to 
deny that a god may be pleased by human sacrifice. Tantalus is a 
non-paradigm because its history can only be false. Moreover, the 
feast of Tantalus recalls the first verse of the tragedy, the beginning of 
Iphigenia's expositive prologue, which retraces the events of lineage 
starting precisely from Pelops, son of Tantalus. 


29 Friis Johansen 1959, 52. 
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8. Conclusions 


Looking at Euripides’ entire extant oeuvre, it can be seen that the num- 
ber of paradigms in the spoken dialogue is greater than in the lyrical 
parts, and that in both cases we find pairs of paradigms.” The paradigms 
in recited parts are generally quite short: with the exception of where 
Euripides enlarges on the myths put forward as paradigms (HF 1313— 
1321; IT 380—391), which we do not find in the other two great tra- 
gedians." Some of the paradigms carry out the typical probatory func- 
tion, in others there prevails a consolatory function (Semele and Au- 
rora), others have an amplifying function (Orpheus in Iphigenia at 
Aulis, Ino), still others combine several functions, such as recalling back- 
ground facts and at the same time suggesting analogies with the situation 
onstage (Pasiphae and Ariadne). The interweaving of multiple functions 
is not exclusive to the paradigmatic background. The example of Or- 
pheus in Medea, for instance, on one level serves to strengthen Jason’s 
argument, but within the discourse introduces a meta-rhetorical cue, 
touching upon the reason for the word’s persuasive strength. In the con- 
text of the tragedy it is charged with further echoes, with reference to 
Jason’s betrayal. In these cases, one must speak of a hierarchy of func- 
tions or different levels of reading. 


30 For convenience I offer here the full list of the exempla in Euripides. 

Spoken parts: Alc. 357—362 (Orpheus); Alc. 1118 (Gorgon); Med. 542—544 
(Orpheus); Med. 1339—1343 (Scylla); Hipp. 337—341 (Pasiphae and Ariadne); 
Hipp. 451—458 (Semele and Aurora); Hec. 334—341 (Procne); Hec. 838—840 
(Daedalus); Hec. 886 f. (Danaides and women of Lemnos); HF 1295—1298 
(Ixion); 1313—1321 (guilt of the gods); IT 380—391 (Tantalus); El. 1060 ff. 
(Helen, paradigmatic background); Ph. 455f. (Gorgon); Ph. 1183-1185 
(Ixion); Or. 588—590 (Penelope); Or. 1520 (Gorgon); LA 1211—1215 (Or- 
pheus); Ba. 337—342 (Acteon); Ba. 989—991 (Gorgon); Cresphontes F 454 
and 455 (Niobe). 

Lyric parts: Alc. 122—130 (Asclepius); Med. 1282—1292 (Ino); Hipp. 545— 
564 (Iole and Semele); Andr. 861—865 (Argo boat); Hec. 886 £. (Enceladus); 
HF 1016—1024 (Danaides and Procne); IT 1089—1105 (Alcyone); Hel. 375— 
385 (Callistus and Cos); Hel. 1107—1115; Ph. 1508-1523 (Procne); IA 573— 
589 (Paris); 1036-1079 (wedding of Peleus and Thetis; Rh. 546-555 
(Procne) ; Hypsipyle fr. 752 g. 18—37; (Europa and Io); fr. 752 h. 1—9 (Procris); 
Phaethon fr. 773. 63—70 (Procne). 

31 The case of Antigone's rejection of the Chorus' attempt to employ the para- 
digm of Niobe for the purpose of consolation is different (S. Ant. 823 f£): 
Sophocles discusses the interpretation and function of myth; instead, in Euripi- 
des, the veracity of the myths is debated. 
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The passages containing a reference to the myth of the Gorgon’s 
severed head, with its power to petrify those beholding it, have an at- 
tenuated paradigmatic function: the reference to the myth is limited 
to the automatic reaction of looking away from a terrible view. Gorgon 
is one ofthe mythological monsters par excellence and the allusion appears 
linked more to a familiar image and almost proverbial way of speaking 
than to the desire to evoke a myth. Still weaker is the paradigmatic func- 
tion in those passages identifying a character with a monster HF 990; 
Ba. 989—991 (Gorgon); Med. 1339—1343 (Scylla). 

Ultimately, with regard to spoken dialogue, the most striking feature 
is the frequent presence of mythical paradigms in long rheseis and some- 
times in the context ofa dialogue: the paradigms are used as instruments 
of proof and are organically woven into the rhetorical fabric of the 
speeches. In other cases, the paradigmatic function is attenuated to vary- 
ing degrees. 

In the lyrical parts, the myth invoked most frequently is that of 
Procne, perhaps because of the influence of Sophocles’ preference. 
The paradigms appear both in choral songs and solo recitals. The dom- 
inant function is that of amplifying, but some exempla present difficulties 
because of the artificiality of the logical-syntactic structure (for example, 
Alc. 122-130), while others do not create the same play of reflections 
with the story onstage that is characteristic of Aeschylean treatment of 
mythical exempla. 

In Euripides, mythical paradigms play an overtly rhetorical function, 
in the technical sense of the term. The presence of paradigms in large 
persuasive speeches in the episodes (Jason, Iphigenia), speeches struc- 
tured according to the canons of rhetoric, is a new factor that differen- 
tiates Euripides’ use from that of earlier poets. Not that the persuasive 
function was absent: it is already evident in the first stasimon of Choe- 
phori and appears in a rhetoric-juridical key in the above-mentioned trial 
scene of Eumenides. But in Euripides, this use of the paradigm is marked 
by an artificiality, manifested through the choice of myths (often per con- 
trarium), the complexity of the logical-syntactic structure (in some cases 
unrealistic assumptions: for example, in the speech of Admetus in Alces- 
tis 357—362), and the speeches’ contexts. The openly rhetorical con- 
struction of Euripides’ speeches, and especially those of subsequent tra- 
gedians, did not escape a careful reader like Aristotle, who in a cursory 
notation of the Poetics affirms (1450b 7 f.): oi uev yap &pyaion TToAıTıRös 
étroiouv A€yovtas, oi dE vOv ANnTOPIKdds. 
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Even when the mythical paradigms are inserted into the songs of 
the Chorus, they often give the impression of artificiality, of refined 
and elaborate construction (in the exemplum of Asclepius in Alcestis 
122-130) and, above all, of lacking specific function in the dramatic 
dynamic: neither that of contributing to the persuasion (the first stasi- 
mon of Choephori), nor that of highlighting the contradictions and alien- 
ation (the fourth stasimon of Antigone). If in Aeschylus and Sophocles, in 
different forms, choral songs full of mythical paradigms marked the 
turning point in the action, this is not the case in Euripides. 

In Euripides the mythical paradigm is not purely decorative, but 
rather aligned, so to speak, with other figures (such as metaphor in 
the discourse of Jason in Medea) in large and complex rhetorical con- 
structions. In addition, in Euripides some mythical paradigms (Orpheus) 
also assist the theme of the persuasive word, its potential and its dangers, 
as occurs in the speech of Jason. While in Aeschylus the focus was on 
the word and myth as a vehicle for learning (Choephori), and in Sopho- 
cles on the word as a mirror of a reality that is difficult or impossible to 
interpret (Antigone), in Euripides the powers and dangers of the word 
are discussed. An interesting example is the debate between Theseus 
and Heracles at the end of Heracles, in which Theseus responds to his 
interlocutor’s exempla by stating that they are inadmissible because 
they are false, useless, and unconvincing. 

If we ask what the changed function of mythical paradigms in Euri- 
pides means in terms of his attitude to the myths, the answer can only be 
complex and intricate. We must always remember that the only entire 
tragedies that we have from Euripides date from roughly the last thirty 
years of his production, a time when the tragic genre and its role had 
evolved significantly. It is enough to remember that the tetralogy of 
the oldest preserved tragedy, the Alcestis of 438 BCE, no longer provid- 
ed for the satyr play, and had in its place merely Alcestis, to all intents and 
purposes a tragedy as well. The absence of a satyr play implies a new 
perception on the part of the public and a different dynamic of emo- 
tions. In addition, about a century elapsed between the first Dionysia 
and the tetralogy of Alcestis, during which the tragic responded differ- 
ently to needs of their historical situations and their audience’s sensibil- 
ities. In this period, the attitude towards traditional religion has also 
changed considerably and philosophical reflection has taken new 
roads, preferring, for example, the unity of reality and language (Parme- 
nides) or the centrality of man (Protagoras). The tragic genre could not 
yet give up myths, as will happen, albeit by way of experiment (Aga- 
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thon), in the late fifth century, but myths, as inescapable paradigms, be- 
came elements of a language, a literary code: in a word, myths start to 
become mythology. And the passage of Hippolytus, introducing the 
paradigm of Semele and Aurora, with the explicit reference to ypapai 
of the ancients, makes this transformation tangible. 

If some of Sophocles' characters had questioned the relevance of the 
mythical paradigms used as consolation, highlighting the difficulty in 
understanding and communicating, in Euripides there emerges a deeper 
problem, which affects the very value of traditional tales. To affirm the 
falsity of a myth, as Heracles and Iphigenia do, is to detract from the 
value of the „0901, one of the elements of tragedy in the above-cited 
definition from Gorgias: painful emotions, the r&9n, are then empha- 
sized instead. The consequences of this attitude in some Euripidean 
characters involve the pedagogical function of tragedy as a genre, and 
even its political role. In fact, if the paradigms are false, the public can 
no longer look to the events taking place onstage as examples of undis- 
puted value, archetypes firmly rooted in the collective memory. It will 
view them as ancient stories that the poets reproduce, displaying their 
skills of dialectics and composition. And the choice of Aeschylus instead 
of Euripides in Aristophanes’ Frogs, beyond the deformation worked by 
the comic poet (Aeschylus, master of strong warriors, Euripides, of so- 
phistical quibbles), is based precisely on the recognition of the superior 
pedagogical and political value of the elder poet's work. 


Fragmenting the Self: 
Society and Psychology in Euripides’ Electra and Ion' 


Daniel Iakov 


Patricia Easterling (1997d, 212) has expressed serious reservations about 
the widely-held view that fourth-century tragedy represents a period of 
degeneracy and decline. This view is defended by A. W. Schlegel (cf. 
Behler 1986) and F. Nietzsche (cf. Henrichs 1986), who were highly 
critical of Euripides for forcing tragedy into a greater orientation to ra- 
tionalization. A definite solution to this problem is impossible: except 
for the surviving tragedies of the three major playwrights, which corre- 
spond to just 1/10 of their total dramatic output, the tradition of the rest 
of their works, as well as of the works of minor tragic poets, is fragmen- 
tary. A full assessment, therefore, is not feasible. However, I believe that 
it is reasonable to ask whether the existing works of Euripides mirror an 
ideological crisis, especially the tragedies produced in the last quarter of 
the fifth century BCE. As early as 1960 Reinhardt moved in this direc- 
tion in his groundbreaking study, “Die Sinneskrise bei Euripides”, ob- 
serving, among much else, the unexpected and irrational turn taken by 
the plot in the late Euripidean drama Orestes (408 BCE). 

I shall attempt to show that in the years 420-410 BCE, namely the 
last decade but one of his life, in Electra and Ion Euripides presents frag- 
mented characters, thus reflecting the deep crisis of his era. The topic of 
my paper is not drama in crisis but rather tragic heroes in crisis. This cri- 
sis does not arise from some impossible dilemma which leads to a painful 
decision — this is a central theme of tragedy, to be sure — but rather stems 
from the social and psychological exclusion of the protagonists and the 
dangerous fluidity of their identity. 


1 I would like to thank David Konstan, Yannis Tzifopoulos, and Stavros Fran- 
goulidis for reading and commenting on drafts of this paper, and the editors, 
Bernhard Zimmermann and Andreas Markantonatos, for their encouragement. 
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Euripides’ Electra has been dated to 420-410 BCE.” Like Aeschylus’ 
Libation Bearers and Sophocles’ Electra, it dramatizes Orestes’ matricide, 
although it remains unclear whether it precedes or follows the Sopho- 
clean play. Notwithstanding the hotly debated issue of which of the two 
Electra plays comes first,’ there is no doubt that, in comparison to his 
two great fellow playwrights, Euripides makes drastic and innovative 
changes to the myth. The play is set in a farmhouse on the mountainous 
periphery of Argos.* In order to avoid the danger of retribution, Aegis- 
thus and Clytaemestra, the usurpers of Agamemnon’s throne, decide to 
offer a generous reward to anyone who would kill Orestes (33), as well 
as arranging for Electra to marry an insignificant farmer so that her off- 
spring would not seek retribution for Agamemnon’s murder on the 
grounds of their royal ancestry.’ This change of setting has serious reper- 
cussions for the staging of the play: the victims of Orestes will not die in 
the same place — that is, inside the palace.^ It is significant that Orestes, 
when returning to Argos in absolute secrecy, wishes to gather informa- 
tion on how to approach the palace, where he will carry out his plan. 
However, he finds out that strict security measures have been taken 
in the city for fear of his return (615 ff.). This means that the plot against 
the illegal couple must take place in two different locations: the spot 
where Aegisthus will offer sacrifices to the Nymphs’ and the farmhouse 
of Electra. The old Pedagogue is crucial to the success of the intrigue, 
given this fundamental change of scenery. Not only does he contribute 
to the ‘Odyssean’ recognition of the two siblings, pointing out an old 


2 On the thorny issue of the dating of the play, see the studies collected by Hose 
2005, 286 ff. On the various approaches to the play with relevant bibliography, 
see Steidle 1968, 63 and Porter 1990, 255—259. See n. 37, below. 

3 See more recently Müller 2000. 

4  Matthiesen 1964, 82. Hose 2008, 95 observes that in this way the play loses its 

political meaning and acquires individual characteristics. 

Steidle 1968, 65. 

Matthiesen 1964, 85 ff. 

7 This is a distorted sacrifice, as Aegisthus is turned into the victim; see Papado- 
poulou 2005, 12 f£. It is worth noting that the matricide also takes place in a 
ceremonial setting. This has led Zeitlin (1970, 660-661) to contrast the false 
sacrifices with the ritually pure offerings in the festival of Hera. However, it 
would be unfair to regard revenge actions as morally reprehensible because of 
their real or supposed ceremonial setting, as it is normal for the conspirators 
to employ deceit, seeking the opportunity to seize their defenceless victim. 
See Porter 1990, 259 with relevant bibliography. 
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scar of Orestes, but also provides vital information about Aegisthus’ 
whereabouts. Aegisthus is outdoors without Clytaemestra. The absence 
of Clytaemestra paves the way for the second part of Electra’s revenge 
plan, which, as I shall argue, touches on a sensitive issue of exclusive in- 
terest to the play’s female protagonists. Electra is certain that her mother 
will welcome an invitation to visit her house; this stands in total contrast 
to Electra’s unflattering portrayal of Clytaemestra.” 

In the play, the farmer'” has entered into a nominal wedlock with 
Electra, showing a deep respect for her noble origin; he has not con- 
summated their marriage, allowing Electra to remain a virgin. A true 
marriage seems to be out of the question, partly because Euripides 
does not choose to deviate from mythological tradition. Nevertheless, 
Electra’s new social standing creates serious problems. Her transition 
from maidenhead to marital status is never realized. The theme of vir- 
ginity plays a pivotal role in the play. The farmer brings it out in the 
Prologue (43 f£); then Orestes deems it natural that his married sister 
is no longer a virgin (99). Only later is he informed by Electra herself 
of her peculiar situation and asks her whether Aegisthus is aware of 
it. She tells him that she has kept it secret, but she also reveals her painful 
experience; for, although she recognizes the gentle character of her hus- 
band, she considers her marriage a disaster (247).'' Her fellow-citizens 
call her ‘wretched Electra’ (118), and she regards herself as ‘wretched’ 
as well (366). Finally, at 945 she calls herself a virgin, expressing serious 
reservations about taking part in the festival of Hera, to which she is in- 
vited by the Chorus, ignorant as they are of the fact that Electra is still a 
maiden and therefore cannot participate in the festival in honour of 
Hera, the protectress of marriage and the family. The Chorus even 
offer to lend her festive clothing and jewellery, in case she does not 


8 See Wilamowitz 1883, 236, and Matthiesen 1964, 123, who discusses the rec- 
ognitions in the Odyssey on pp. 98 f£. C£ the bibliography cited by Porter 1990, 
258 n. 7, and Goff 1991, 260 n. 3, who portrays Orestes as an ‘anti-heroic’, 
‘anti-Odyssean’ character. 
9 See Wilamowitz 1883, 229 ff. For an analysis of the views of Wilamowitz, who 
considered Electra a great but morally reprehensible play, see Braun 2000. 
10 For a socio-historical approach to the class of farmers in fifth-century Athens, 
see Basta Donzelli 1978, 227 ff. 
11 As Zeitlin points out (1970, 650), her marriage, proportionally, amounts to 
death, as the heroine has no children and lives excluded from the royal family 


and cut off from every social activity. C£. Steidle 1968, 66. 
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have any of her own," but Electra declines the invitation, thereby frus- 
trating audience expectations of a spectacular change of attire. 
However, Electra continues to be on the edge, and this creates a 
dangerous psychological fluctuation which is manifested in her contra- 
dictory behaviour. Scholars have called attention to Electra’s complaints 
about how she was displaced by her own mother. Nevertheless, in his 
Prologue speech the farmer had revealed that Clytaemestra removed her 
from the palace to save her from the murderous plan of Aegisthus, '* 
while, at the same time, her brother was smuggled out of Argos to Pho- 
cis with the help of the Pedagogue. Electra owes her life to her mother, 
whom she constantly criticizes most severely; but this negative image of 
the queen is very different from the real Clytaemestra who is perfectly 
willing to be reconciled with Electra. ? Moreover, Electra's story, exclu- 
sively based on rumours, that Aegisthus throws stones at and insults Aga- 
memnon's tomb does not seem reliable in view of his sacrificial offerings 
to the Nymphs and his hospitable disposition towards unknown strang- 
ers. Indeed, it is this friendly disposition which ultimately costs him his 
life.'^ In addition, we must bear in mind that had Aegisthus visited the 
tomb of Agamemnon he would probably have discovered Orestes’ of- 
ferings and thus his suspicions would have been aroused, as indeed hap- 
pens with the ill-omened entrails of the sacrificed animal prior to his 
murder (830 fF). Orestes would probably have referred to the badly 
treated tomb of his father, had he found out something similar to 
what Electra describes." As the tomb was located outside the walls of 
Argos," it is hard to imagine Aegisthus abandoning the security of 
the protected city to mistreat the tomb. It is therefore most likely that 


12 Papadimitropoulos 2008, 117 suggests that her refusal to don the festive cloth- 
ing is due to her mourning for her unjustly killed father and underlines her so- 
cial degradation. 

13 Arnott 1981, 184—185, 190 n. 9 and Hose 2008, 96-97. 

14 Steidle 1968, 66 considers Electra's motives of salvation selfish, arguing that 
they stem from her fear of public criticism. However, this is the farmer’s 
view, which does not necessarily coincide with the queen's actual motives. Ac- 
cording to Steidle, Clytaemestra is Aegisthus’ conspirator in Agamemnon's 
murder and therefore remains his unrepentant accomplice. 

15 Spira 1960, 111 and Thury 1985, 18. 

16 The opposite view is defended by Papadimitropoulos 2008, 121. 

17 We are justified in supposing that Clytaemestra and Aegisthus intentionally 
placed Electra far from her father's grave so that she has no access to it, or 
else she would want to visit and take care of it daily. 

18 Denniston 1939 ad 509. 
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this was probably a figment of Electra’s sick imagination. Electra, who 
has sunk into loneliness, feels an unfathomed hatred for the usurpers of 
her father's throne. Moreover, as she herself reveals (57-58), she does 
household chores to highlight the arrogance of her enemies: the carry- 
ing of water to the farmhouse is a typical task for a slave. All these con- 
tradictory symptoms seem to point in only one direction: Electra has 
built a personal fantasy world. Her lower social status, together with 
her prolonged virginity which can be harmful to health according to an- 
cient medical treatises, has taken a heavy toll on her.” 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that Electra organizes the plot to kill 
her mother by using the birth of a boy as a handy ploy to distract atten- 
tion from her real aims and cajole Clytaemestra into her vicious trap. As 
Zeitlin notes,” this pretext betrays Electra’s longing to produce chil- 
dren. The supposed death of Orestes will not be used as a scheme for 
the intrigue, as in Aeschylus’ Libation Bearers, nor will the funerary 
urn serve as irrefutable proof of Orestes’ demise, as in Sophocles’ Electra. 
The presence of Clytaemestra, however, at her daughter’s farmhouse is 
deemed necessary so that the purifying sacrifice can take place, as re- 
quired, ten days after childbirth (654). Clytaemestra stresses that it is 
the duty of the midwife to offer sacrifices, but Electra insists that she 
gave birth alone (1128—1129). This is just an excuse to underline Elec- 
tra’s poverty, as well as facilitating her murderous plan. The supposed 
arrival of new life, rather than the announcement of an imaginary 
death, will cause Clytaemestra’s destruction; this is an important reversal 
of a well-known motif.” A son will indeed be waiting for her inside the 
farmhouse — her own son, that is, rather than the newborn, who has re- 
turned to his fatherland to take revenge on his enemies.” 

Electra’s economic degradation is obvious. Given that there are not 
enough provisions at the farmhouse, the farmer has to go to Agamem- 


19 Cf. Grube 1941, 309, who offers more evidence. 

20 See Cropp 1988 ad 44 and Hall 1997, 109-110. Grube 1941, 302-3 and 307 
already describes Electra’s behaviour as hysterical. Papadimitropoulos 2008, 
118-119 suggests that Electra feels rejection from her mother. 

21 2008, 323. 

22 Zeitlin 1970, 652 n. 26 rightly disagrees with Denniston 1939, 131, arguing 
that this is not the name-giving ceremony, as this requires the father’s presence. 
Strangely enough, the queen does not express her surprise at being welcomed 
by her daughter rather than the father of the child. 

23 Cf. Albini 1996, 100. 

24 Cf. Zeitlin 1970, 664. 
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non’s old tutor to ask for supplies. This is indeed an ingenious Euripi- 
dean invention: the farmer is removed from the play and reappears as 
the Pedagogue, who plays an important role in the advancement of 
the plot. The farmer will not reappear onstage. At the end of the play 
the Dioscuri advise Pylades to reward him lavishly for his irreproachable 
behaviour towards Electra (1186-1187). In the Prologue, Electra carries 
water like a slave;” she calls herself a slave at 1004 and 1008, when ad- 
dressing her mother. She is raggedly dressed with shorn hair as a sign of 
mourning (335). At 1107-1108 her mother berates her for being un- 
washed and badly dressed. At 966 Electra compares the luxurious 
dress of Clytaemestra, whom she sees approaching in a carriage sur- 
rounded by Trojan slave-girls, with her own rags; this image of Clytae- 
mestra corresponds with Electra’s description of her at the beginning of 
the play (304 ff.). The lavish attire provokes ironic comments: her 
mother must take care that the soot of the squalid cottage does not 
soil her very expensive clothes (1139-1140). The clothes, however, 
will soon be soaked with the blood of the queen, for Orestes lies in am- 
bush inside the house. But, by contrast with what happens in Aeschylus, 
it is pointless for Orestes to meet his mother onstage. Orestes expresses 
greater hesitations about the matricide (969 ff.) than he does in Libation 
Bearers (899 —907), and the description of Clytaemestra’s murder by the 
two siblings, and not by some Messenger, is more heart-rending than in 
the Aeschylean play. Spira has convincingly suggested that,” contrary to 
Libation Bearers, Orestes has lost his trust in the oracular command of 
Apollo, attributing the matricide to the advice of some daemon (979). 
Moreover, he has rightly argued that in Euripides the problem has 
been internalized” — in other words it has been transferred from the 
outside world and the divine sphere to the human soul. I would go 
even further and argue that the divine has given way to Electra to be 
the driving force in the intrigue (1183 and 1204—1205).? Electra 
helps her brother plunge the sword into their mother’s neck.” Not 


25 Cf. Il. 6.448 f£, where Hector imagines the enslaved Andromache carrying 
water from some Greek spring. 

26 1960, 109 ff. 

27 Cf Michelini 1987, 225. 

28 Cf. Denniston 1939, xxix. 

29 Steidle 1968, 84 lays great stress on the role of the divine order. However, the 
oracle was given to Orestes, while Electra acts not out of a sense of some ex- 
ternal obligation (1303-1304) but rather following her intense passion against 
the usurpers. Steidle 1968, 87 rejects this interpretation, arguing that the ances- 
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only does she conceive of the revenge plan against Clytaemestra but also 
acts as an important accessory to her murder, battling with her brother’s 
indecision. From this point of view, one should not place too much em- 
phasis on the criticism voiced by the Dioscuri against Apollo.” The Di- 
oscuri are unable to thwart the ill-advised command of the god, just as 
Artemis is powerless to hinder the death of Hippolytus caused by Aph- 
rodite in Euripides’ Hippolytus. They can, however, restore the distur- 
bed order to its previous state by foreseeing the future, bringing ele- 
ments of the plot back on their traditional mythological course. The 
matricides appear devastated by their horrible action.” Brushing aside 
her marital union with the farmer, Electra points out the difficulties 
of entering into a new marriage (1199-1200). The invented role of 
the farmer has been fulfilled, and the plot must be brought into line 
with mythological tradition. Indeed, the Dioscuri announce the mar- 
riage of Electra and Pylades — that is, the reinstatement of her royal sta- 
tus through her marriage to a person of her own social class.” There- 
fore, the murder of Clytaemestra signals a crucial change in Electra’s 
life, as both her social exclusion and psychological fragmentation 
come to an end.” Furthermore, Orestes will found a town in Arcadia 


tral curse affects her behaviour. Nevertheless, I believe that personal motives go 
hand in hand with the ancestral curse. We must keep in mind that in Libation 
Bearers the divine commands are fused with Orestes’ personal motives (300 ff.). 
Basta Donzelli 1978, 178 places emphasis on Electra’s personal motives, observ- 
ing that Clytemestra killed her husband for personal reasons as well. Cf. Syno- 
dinou 1985, 66 n. 2. However, it would be an exaggeration to describe Electra 
as a common criminal, as Wilamowitz does (see Braun 2000, 625). Electra has 
lost her father and has been socially and financially degraded because of a fraud 
marriage to a farmer, while her brother lives in exile (204-205). Her despair 
could not be greater, strongly recalling the defenceless, abandoned Medea, con- 
demned to exile in Euripides’ homonymous play. Basta Donzelli (1978, 143) 
aptly characterizes her as ‘Medea’s spiritual sister’. 

30 See Spira 1960, 112. 

31 This is not the right place to discuss whether Electra, who resolutely sought the 
matricide, displays an åvæœpañov fj9os, when she appears to be shattered. I will 
only mention that an opposite attitude would not evoke £Aeos, making the her- 
oine appear objectionable. Moreover, there seems to be an essential difference 
between planning and executing an action. The hero realizes the essence and 
the consequences of his action only after he has performed it. Cf. Von Fritz 
1962, 153. 

32 According to Hellanicus fr. 155 Fowler, she had two children with him. 

33 Cf. Michelini 1987, 225. 
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that will bear his name," but he will never return to Argos from exile. 


The same fate awaits Electra.” The punishment is even-handedly meted 


out.” The prospect of a good life for the matricides is outlined with 


clarity, since Orestes will be acquitted at the Areopagus and Apollo 
will assume responsibility for the crime. Electra will embark on her 
new married life, but Orestes will not fulfil his political ambitions of re- 
gaining power in Argos. The separation of Orestes and Electra is perma- 
nent and exceptionally painful; moreover, neither of them will return to 
Argos. 

In Ion, which is usually dated after the Trojan Women of 415 BCE 
and thus belongs to the same decade as Electra," there is again an inno- 
vative change of the setting, this time from Athens to the town of Del- 
phi.” As ancient sources relate, this happens because Apollo, not Xu- 
thus, becomes the father of Ion.” In Delphi Ion lives a secluded life, 
just like Electra, and the only social contact he has is with the people 
who visit the oracle. In his monody Ion describes vividly his daily activ- 
ities (82 f£). He considers himself a servant of god." In either play the 
carrying of water has a different meaning. By contrast with Electra, 
Ion never complains about his everyday chores.*' He is content with 


34 This actually means that no Greek town will accept the matricide as a guest. In 
Orestes 1645 the hero will stay in Arcadia only for one year. 

35 Matthiesen 1964, 78 suggests that at the end of the play brother and sister 
plunge into untold misery. However, the text (1290-1291) does not favour 
such an interpretation; Steidle 1968, 80, favours the latter view, arguing that 
it is impossible for the matricides to return to a normal life. I agree with 
Thury 1985, 6 n. 4, and 20-21, who defends the opposite view. See also 
Basta Donzelli 1978, 209. 

36 Cf. the contrasting formulation: she was justly punished but you did not act 
justly (1244), while the wise Apollo did not advise wisely (1246). For similar 
oxymoronic statements, see Denniston 1939, xxiv. 

37 On the dating of the play, see the studies collected by Knöbl 2005 and add: 
Zacharia 2003, 2-5 and Swift 2008, 30. If the date 413 BCE, suggested by 
A. Boeckh (see Matthiesen 1964, 66), for Electra is correct, then the two 
plays are closely related. Arnott 1981, 190 n. 4 favours the date 413 BCE 
(strongly supported by Denniston 1939, xxxiii), while Cropp 1988, li defends 
the widely-accepted date of 420-417 BCE. For different approaches to Ion 
with relevant bibliography, see Seidensticker 1982, 212. 

38 See Loraux 1990, 177, who points out that Sophocles’ Creusa must have been 
set in the palace of the Erechtheides in Athens. Cf. Burnett 1971, 103. 

39 See Owen 1939, xiv and Walsh 1978, 311. 

40 Zeitlin 1996b, 320 n. 101 collects references to Ion’s slavery. 

41 See Seidensticker 1982, 218. 
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his life. He states firmly that he would choose his present post at the 
temple, rather than spending a lot of his time on administrative duties 
in Athens (599 ff£)." While Electra knows very well who she is and 
in what desperate financial straits she has found herself, Ion is ignorant 
of his true identity, considering Apollo his father (136). It is significant 
that, even when he welcomes Xuthus as his biological father (1288), he 
continues to argue that he belongs to Phoebus — and the spectators 
know that he is right. His social status is so low that he even lacks a 
name because there was no close relative present to give him one at 
the time of his birth. This will happen when Xuthus comes to believe 
that he is his son. Xuthus gives him a name, the political significance of 
which Hermes extols in the Prologue and Athena emphasizes in the fi- 
nale of the play (74 ff, 1581 ff). 

There is a counterpart of Xuthus in Euripides’ Electra. In particular, 
Xuthus plays a peripheral role, comparable to that of the farmer," and 
his relationship with Creusa echoes that between the farmer and Electra. 
Creusa has established a good working relationship with him (977); she 
was given to Xuthus as a reward for siding with the Athenians in the war 
against the Euboeans (297 f£). The marriage, moreover, is anything but 
dishonourable, for Xuthus traces his origins back to Zeus himself. His 
repeated absences, which, as he himself notes, cause significant delays, 
are further proof that he is a secondary character compared to the 
main characters, lon and Creusa. More specifically, at the beginning 
of the play he visits the oracle of Trophonius, from which he returns 
rather late (403). Thus, he leaves the field clear for Creusa" to meet 
Ion, for whom she instinctively feels particular fondness,” and obtain 
information from the oracle about the fate of her exposed son who is 
feared dead (902 f£, 916 f£., 951, 1441 fE., 1494 f£). Creusa does not 
wish to reveal her erotic adventure with the god, and for this reason 


42 Orestes’ view that a gentle character is not dependent on material wealth echoes 
Ion's reflective remark about the superiority of the simple life in Delphi. 

43 See Loraux 1990, 186 and Zeitlin 1996b, 307. Grube 1941, 277 n. 3 suggests 
that the audience's sympathy has barely been engaged on Xuthus' behalf, com- 
paring the number of lines that Xuthus speaks with those spoken by Ion and 
Creusa. 

44 See Owen 1939, 95. 

45 See Conacher 1967, 268 and Zeitlin 1996b, 293 with n. 20. 

46 Lee 1997, 240 rightly notes that in lines 492 f£. the Chorus believe that Creusa's 
child is dead, while in lines 714 f£. they wish — and the irony is obvious — that 
Xuthus’ supposed son dies. 
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she pretends that one of her friends had intercourse with Apollo (338). 
Ironically enough, Ion assumes that the child has probably survived and 
Phoebus has brought him up, for no traces of blood were found at the 
place of his exposure. However, he prevents the unknown woman from 
posing provocative questions to the oracle about Apollo’s morality. Xu- 
thus’ second absence is even more crucial. He goes to Parnassus to offer 
sacrifices to Dionysus in the belief that his son was conceived at one of 
the god's festivals (550 ff.).*’ He says that he will probably be late, giving 
orders to start the banquet without him (1131 f£). Not only will Xu- 
thus be absent from the feast, but he will not reappear until the end of 
the play," just like the farmer in Electra. Thus, he will not hear Athena’s 
important prophecy urging Creusa to hide the real identity of her son 
from Xuthus in order to avoid problems with hereditary succession in 
Athens (1540 f£). 

The Pedagogue, an elderly follower of Creusa, plays a more signifi- 
cant role than Xuthus. He begins to suspect that Xuthus took to his bed 
some slave-girl so that the royal couple will not remain childless 
(817 f£). It is worth noting that he would have wished that the illegit- 
imate child have at least been descended from a well-born mother 
(839 f£). He advises Creusa to revenge herself on Xuthus and Ion, sug- 
gesting a three-fold action: setting fire to the temple of Apollo, murder- 
ing the king, and slaying the illegitimate child. Creusa accepts only the 
last proposal and gives the old man poison from the blood of the Gor- 
gon to kill the boy. In Electra the Pedagogue, described as a “human 
relic” (554) on account of his advanced years, contributes decisively, 
as we have already seen, to the recognition scene and the revenge 
plot against the usurpers,?! whereas here the opposite happens: intrigue 
precedes the recognition, and its failure leads to the reunion of mother 
and son. In this way, the near-murder of a real child has a happy out- 


47 On this motif, see Furley 2009. 

48 Owen 1939, xxv argues that the absence of Xuthus is a weakness of the plot, 
failing to appreciate its dramatic importance. 

49 I believe that we should not explain Xuthus’ absence on the basis of the three 
actors’ rule, as in the final scene Athena, Creusa, and Ion are brought on stage. 
Cf. Owen 1939, xxxvii. 

50 On the legal framework of succession, see Gauger 1977, 65 ff. 

51 C£ Owen 1939, xxx and 121, who underscores the similarity between the two 
minor characters, without going into further detail. It is remarkable that both 
Pedagogues raised the parents of the central characters, Agamemnon and 
Erechtheus. 
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come, whereas the unreal child of Electra facilitates Clytaemestra’s mur- 
der. Creusa’s failed conspiracy takes place at the feast arranged by Xu- 
thus on the occasion of his son's birthday," whereas Electra deviously 
invites her mother on the occasion of her pretended pregnancy. 

There is on doubt that Ion's mother is the tragic figure of the play,” 
which is named after her son because the naming of the Ionic race plays 
an important political role in contemporary Athens. Just as Electra keeps 
her virginity secret, despite her marriage to the farmer, and waits for 
several years for the arrival of Orestes so that they both can seek revenge 
for the murder of their father, so Ion shares with Pythia the story of an 
exposed infant. On the other hand, for many years Creusa suppresses the 
secret of her union with Apollo,” spending her life tortured by the idea 
that the exposed infant will have been torn to pieces by carnivorous 
birds or wild beasts. As Seidensticker notes, only the audience know 
that Ion, who is searching for his mother, and Creusa, who is looking 
for her child, do in fact come face to face onstage, without themselves 
realizing their kinship. It is significant that both Electra and Creusa re- 
veal their secret shortly before the culminating action of the play — that 
1s, the matricide and the mutual recognition of mother and son. When 
Creusa is informed that Xuthus has found his child, whose existence he 
had previously ignored, and the Chorus points out to her that she will 
not have children (761—762), the queen is seized by such despair that 
she decides to kill Ion. The revenge will signal the end of the forced 
marriage in Electra; and in Ion the recognition will mean not only the 
discovery of the exposed child but also the end of Creusa's sterility, 
as Athena announces that in the future the royal couple will have two 
boys. Unlike Electra, Creusa does not need to remarry because the 
theme of her wedlock with Xuthus does not wander off the traditional 
path of the myth. 

The principal thought of the play is Ion's search for his identity, a 
search that he cannot even begin, because, as he notes, he holds no def- 
inite clue to his origins (329). Things change rapidly when Xuthus de- 
clares that he is the father; this encourages Ion to raise the issue of his 


52 See Zeitlin 1970, 652 n. 26; Lee 1997 ad 653; Swift 2008, 112 n. 1; all with 
relevant bibliography. 

53 See Imhof 1966, 24 and Swift 2008, 59. 

54 See Seidensticker 1982, 223. Burnett 1971, 123 argues that Creusa's long-last- 
ing suffering is distinctly mental unlike the suffering of other Euripidean female 
characters. 
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mother’s identity. Without the slightest hesitation, Xuthus trusts Apol- 
lo’s oracle that the first person he encounters upon his exit from the 
temple is his own son. The king’s elation at the unexpected paternity 
is so great that he does not ask the god about the identity of the 
woman who gave birth to the child. The oracle seems to be ambigu- 
ous,” speaking of a child without however clarifying whether Xuthus 
is the biological or adoptive father; Creusa is quick to call attention 
to the ambiguity (1534— 1536). It is indicative of the perplexity of the 
situation that the Chorus points out that Ion has been gíven to Xuthus 
(774, 781, 788). The young man in the end accepts Xuthus' interpreta- 
ton of the oracle, without searching for corroborating evidence; he 
even suppresses his suspicion that the oracle may have been misinter- 
preted (532). 

At this point it is worth emphasizing another affinity between Electra 
and Ion. The latter play includes two recognitions, a false one by Xuthus 
and a real one by Creusa. Similarly, Electra includes a double recogni- 
ton. Ironically, Electra rejects the Aeschylean indications of a likely 
presence of Orestes in Argos, although her brother is there with her. 
Only later will Orestes’ scar set in train the recognition.” Electra ques- 
tions the validity of the Aeschylean clues. This contrasts with Xuthus 
who surrenders himself wholeheartedly and unsuspectingly to the joy 
of paternity. Another marked difference between the two plays is that 
in Jon the recognition of a character after many years involves two par- 
ties (Xuthus and Creusa), whereas in Electra it concerns only one, the 
heroine herself. For Ion, however, the discovery of his father dispels 
his earlier anxiety that he may have been a descendant of slaves (556, 
1477). On the other hand, the young man wonders whether he sprang 
up from the earth (542), an unwitting reference to autochthony, which 
is a stock characteristic of fifth-century Athenian ideology." At this 
stage of the play, Ion acknowledges his status as an illegitimate child” 
and a stranger (592 ff.). When the recognition with Creusa takes 
place, the young man accepts once more that he is illegitimate 


55 See Owen 1939, xix-xx. Stehle 2009, 255—256 with n. 26 favours the opposite 
view. 

56 For further bibliography concerning adoption in antiquity, see Zeitlin 1996b, 
335 with n. 135 and Lee 1997 ad 1535-1536. 

57 See Bond 1974, 9. 

58 For relevant passages, see Imhof 1966, 76 n. 66. Cf. Saxonhouse 1986; Loraux 
1990 and 1993a, 184—236; Zacharia 2003, 57-70; Swift 2008, 73 ff. 

59 Cf. Patterson 1990, 66-68; Ogden 1996, 170 ff. 
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(1473), demanding to know the identity of his father. Only then does 
Creusa reveal to him that his father is Apollo, but nonetheless this 
claim encourages Ion to ask the god about his origins, though he himself 
had previously prevented Creusa from asking Apollo questions of this 
kind. Ion suspects that Creusa probably lays the blame for her pregnancy 
to Apollo, suggesting that he may have been the product of an erotic 
escapade with some mortal (1523-1527). Ion’s intention to consult 
the god about his true father leads to the hasty appearance of Athena 
as dea ex machina, but it is noteworthy that the recognition of his moth- 
er, contrary to the recognition of his (supposed) father, is subject to ra- 
tional scrutiny. 

Creusa describes with great accuracy the objects contained in the 
basket in which Ion had been exposed. Essentially, the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Pythia with the infant’s basket amounts to an appearance of 
a deus ex machina." The god had kept the basket secret from everyone 
except for Pythia because he had evidently planned to use it as evidence 
for the recognition. In view of the imminent matricide, the timing is 
perfect: the basket, which appears for the first time, leads to the wel- 
come recognition of mother and son. Ion does not need to carry out 
a laborious search for his mother because she is already at his side. 
This also happens in Electra, where Orestes wishes that the brother of 
Electra were present, though he is standing next to her.^' The opening 
of the basket sets in train the recognition, for it has remained sealed and 
well guarded until this moment.” In a way, this basket offers Creusa a 
new life, unlike the opening of another basket containing Erichthonius, 
which caused the death of Cecrops’ inquisitive daughters (272 f£.).? 

At the end of the play Athena appears as dea ex machina. Some schol- 
ars” suggest that Apollo feels embarrassed about appearing before mor- 
tals he has wronged. Lee (1997 ad 1558), however, correctly concurs 
with Strohm's view (1957, 162 n. 3)? that Apollo wishes to keep a dis- 


60 Cf. Schmidt-Stählin 1940, 554; Spira 1960, 131; Hose 2008, 168. On the im- 
perative &rríoxes, c£. Burnett 1971, 120 n. 14, who cites parallel passages. 

61 See Matthiesen 1964, 139. 

62 See Zeitlin 1996b, 295, 306. 

63 See Whitman 1974, 97. 

64 Owen 1939, xxxi believes that there is a comic reason for the epiphany of the 
goddess. 

65 For relevant bibliography, cf. Sinos 1982, 129 n. 1. Sinos rightly suggests that 
the text offers no basis for criticism against the god. Cf. Swift 2008, 94 ff. 
and Gauger 1977, 122. 
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tance from human perceptions of the divine. Nevertheless, in my 


opinion, we must consider certain decisive factors which necessitate 
the presence of the tutelary deity of Athens. First, Ion's crucial question 
about the paternity of Apollo must be answered. As Telemachus points 
out in the Odyssey (1.215 —216), the paternity of a child is never guar- 
anteed. Therefore, a reliable external testimony is required, and in this 
case the epiphany of an omniscient goddess is the most appropriate 
means of confirming fatherhood. And second, the hero's hesitations 
about seizing power in Athens must be overcome. The goddess' advice 
that the real identity of Ion should remain secret from Xuthus contrib- 
utes decisively in this direction. As we have already noted, this 1s an es- 
sential social convention tackling legal problems about the succession to 
the throne.” We should note that the Chorus know the truth but will 
not reveal it to the king, as they did in Creusa's case. Besides, the actual 
recipients of the divine message are the Athenian spectators who are 
proud of their autochthonous origins. Moreover, Creusa is recipient 
of information that only a god can know in advance: with Xuthus 
she will produce two children, Dorus and Achaeus, but she has already 
secured the throne of Athens for Ion. Finally, Ion will become the 
eponymous leader of the Ionians, allies of the Athenians, no doubt a fu- 
ture development of great political importance. For this reason, the pa- 
tron goddess of Athens is the most appropriate character to bring the 
play to completion. Apollo remains distanced from mortals, although 
he is behind every action:® he asks Hermes to save the exposed infant 
and transport him to Delphi; he gives Xuthus an ambiguous oracle con- 
cerning his alleged paternity; he sends the pigeon” to taste the poisoned 
wine; and he motivates Pythia's intervention to avert the imminent ma- 
tricide. Therefore, we suggest that the god's plan is carefully thought- 
out, and, though it takes dangerously unexpected turns because of the 
unpredictable reactions of the human characters, it is eventually 
crowned with success.” 


66 Friedrich 1953, 25 notes that, if Apollo were to appear, he would advise Creusa 
to show greater trust in the god. 

67 C£ Ebbott 2003, 80. 

68 Cf. Gauger 1977, 114. 

69 On the significance and the symbolic meaning of birds in the play, see Zeitlin 
1996b, 285—286 with relevant bibliography. On the fairy-tale motif, see Bur- 
nett 1971, 118. 

70 See Spira 1960, 58, 76, 127. 
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It is reasonable to argue that Ion is an ‘anti-Oedipus’ — that is, an 
Oedipus without a hapless destiny —”' since just as Apollo imposes his 
will on others in Sophocles, so too does he in Euripides.” The differ- 
ence lies in the fact that in Euripides the outcome is positive, while 
in Sophocles it is catastrophic. An infant’s exposure has a pivotal role 
in both plays.” In Ion the mother, who cannot give good reason for 
the fruit of her union with Apollo, exposes the infant to keep his 
birth secret, but the child is saved by Hermes. By contrast, in the 
pre-history of Oedipus Tyrannus, it is the oracle which forbids Laius to 
have a child; but the king flouts the oracle and when a child is born 
he hands the unwanted infant over to a shepherd, who takes pity on 
the child and lets him live. In both plays lawless actions (patricide, in- 
cest, infanticide, and matricide) are carried out or come close to be car- 
ried out, because mortals are ignorant of significant details in the scheme 
of things. Apollo, however, directs the course of the action with a firm 
hand, leading mortals from ignorance to knowledge." This highlights 
the unbridgeable chasm between divine will and human knowledge.^ 
Creusa will suffer for several years because of the exposure of the 
child and his (supposed) death, but the pain will be finally rewarded 
with unexpected joy. After many years of wise governance in Thebes, 
Oedipus discovers his identity in a most painful way. Moreover, he pos- 
sesses a name, a country, and a family, at least so he assumes, and aban- 
dons Corinth to avoid the fulfilment of the unfavourable oracle. But on 
the other hand Ion knows nothing about his identity and continues to 
serve at the temple of Apollo without having a name until the royal 
couple of Athens visit the oracle. Oedipus shows no interest in his ori- 
gins, even if he were proved to be a third-generation slave, because he 
sees himself as a child of Fortune (1063, 1080), whereas Ion prays that 


71 See Seidensticker 1982, 235. On the relation between the two plays with rel- 
evant bibliography, see Zeitlin 1996b, 298 n. 36 and Mirto 2009, 28 n. 22. 

72 On the role of Apollo in OT, cf. Kovacs 2009. 

73 See Huys 1995. 

74 Seidensticker 1982, 216 is right to stress that Hermes, who withdraws to watch 
the development of the action after the delivery of the Prologue, turns into an 
invisible spectator. I believe that the same is true for Apollo: he becomes an in- 
visible stage director by manipulating the action. The scene of Orestes’ eaves- 
dropping in Electra is different, principally because it features a central character 
of the play and echoes a similar scene in Libation Bearers. See Garvie 1986 ad 
20-21. 

75 On the difference between reality and appearance in Ion, see Spira 1960, 40 and 
Forehand 1979. 
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his mother would not have been a slave (1382-1383) but an Athenian 
(671), as indeed is the case. In contrast to Oedipus, whose identity is un- 
questionable, as he at least thinks, Ion’s family history is hazy. Ebbott’s 
(2005, 371) argument that Ion does not acquire a clear awareness of 
himself until the end of the play is unconvincing. She rightly points 
out, however, that Ion moves from the margin to the centre,” since 
from an individual without a name he gradually becomes the epony- 
mous leader of the Ionians and the offspring of the union of a god 
with Creusa. Indeed, he is proved to be the true champion of the au- 
tochthonous Athenians. 

To sum up, I believe that the foregoing discussion has shown that in 
the two plays the fragmentation of the characters’ self can be transcend- 
ed and the unity of their personality can be restored through the effec- 
tive intervention of the gods. Moreover, I have traced similarities in the 
choices of the protagonists and the minor characters” in the face of the 
bleak plot of Electra and the almost comic texture” of Ion. From the 
point of view of the abyss between human and divine knowledge,” 
Ion seems the most Sophoclean drama of Euripides." One final general 
observation is in order here. In her name-play, Electra’s abiding antip- 
athy towards the usurpers of her father’s throne stems from her wild 
mood fluctuations. However, Ion goes through a major identity crisis 
during a single day after living for many years in Delphi without ago- 
nizing over serious problems. Creusa is tortured for several years by 
her violently interrupted motherhood, as also happens with Electra. 
There is a gradation in the duration of the selfs fragmentation in 
view of Euripides’ innovations. These are in Electra the heroine’s mar- 
riage to an insignificant farmer and in Jon the attribution of the hero’s 
birth to Apollo and not Xuthus. Nonetheless, the change of scenery 


76 Ebbott 2005, 371 argues that even Ion’s status as a visitor in Athens is part of his 
fragmented identity. Her argument, however, does not sound convincing be- 
cause Ion’s status is not an intrinsic feature but results from a preagreement 
with Xuthus. 

77 Solmsen 1934a compares Ion to Electra, IT, and Helen with regard to two struc- 
tural elements, intrigue and recognition, but he makes no reference to the topic 
discussed in the present study. 

78 On Jon as a forerunner of New Comedy, see (e.g.) Friedrich 1953, 26 ff. 

79 Burnett 1971, 129 plausibly suggests that the measures of mortals do not coin- 
cide with those of gods — for example as to the sense of time — and this incom- 
patibility renders any criticism against the gods unfounded and excessive. 


80 See especially Diller 1971. 
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(i.e. from Delphi to Athens) in Jon contributes to a double transition: 
Creusa can now return from the oracle escorted by her missing son, 
who has had a painless transition from adolescence to adulthood; and 
she can now give birth to two more children, this time while married 
to Xuthus. In Electra there is another double transition: Orestes’ move- 
ment from Phocis to Argos symbolizes the painful transition from child- 
hood to manhood, but his final settlement in Arcadia consolidates his 
status as an exile; for his sister Electra the change of setting (i.e. from 
Argos to Phocis) and her integration into Pylades’ oikos signal the tran- 
sition from virginity to a normal married life, but nonetheless there is no 
possibility of ever returning to Argos or of reuniting with Orestes. If my 
interpretation of the two plays is valid, it is reasonable to argue that 
Euripides, by bringing socially and psychologically fragmented heroes 
on stage, paves the way for the fragmented and volatile characters in 
modern drama. The fundamental difference, however, between Euripi- 
dean heroes and contemporary characters lies in the fact that the latter 
cannot hope for salvation through divine intervention, and so they be- 
come virtual prisoners in their solitude, doubt, anxiety, and despair. 


Myth and Performance on the Athenian Stage: 
Praxithea, Erechtheus, their Daughters, and the 
Aetiology of Autochthony' 


Claude Calame 


Citizens, use the offspring of my womb, 

be saved, be victorious! 

At the cost of just one life I surely shall not fall to save our city. 
My homeland, would that all your inhabitants loved you as I do; 
then we could dwell in you easily, 

and you would suffer no harm. 


“How to be autochthonous?” Among the answers outlined in a recent 
article, Marcel Detienne considers a peculiar absence: that of Praxithea 
(and her daughters) among the children of Athena, as they were intel- 
lectually conceived by Nicole Loraux. Did Athena beget only fine male 
autochthones from the bowels of the Earth, after Hephaestus’ failed at- 
tempt at rape? Did the foundation myth of Attica and the Athenians 
find its purpose in rendering women invisible, once again? Does the 
story of Erichthonius’ autochthonous birth signify that ‘from the very 
start, in producing a child, the Earth dispossesses all Athenian mothers?’ 
By eliminating reproduction, ‘by doing away with women’s maternity’, 
by denying the ‘female womb’, does the ‘myth of autochthony’, with its 
apparently masculine structures, use the figure of the Earth to ‘rid the 
Athenians of the other sex and its reproductive functions?’ To the ques- 
tion ‘is one born (at Athens) from the earth or from women’, the answer 
seems clear: ‘There is no first Athenian woman, there are no Athenian 
women, nor will there ever be'.? 


1 Translated into English by Amanda L. Iacobelli. A slightly longer version of the 
present study has been delivered as George B. Walsh lecture on October 31, 
2008, at the University of Chicago; it will be soon published in Classical Phi- 
lology. 

2 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 360, 50—54 Kannicht (transl. Collard/Cropp), in words 
spoken on the Athenian stage by Praxithea, who adds : ‘I love my children, but 
I love my fatherland even more’ (fr. 360a Kannicht) ; cf. infra n. 40. 

3 Quotations are taken from Loraux 1981, 137, then 1996, 4, then back to 1981, 
12, 13 & 14; on this subject, see the ironic remarks in Detienne 2003, 39— 43. 
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In fact, among the ‘children of Athena’ (whom Loraux has brought 
back to life for us) there are apparently only Erechtheids: all males, be 
they descendants of King Erechtheus or representatives of the tribe of 
the same name. There is but one exception: Creusa, Erechtheus’ daugh- 
ter, who retains her status as parthenos despite giving birth to Ion, 
through a rather ambiguous formulation on the part of Euripides him- 
self.’ When the other daughters of the King appear in the company of 
their mother Praxithea, it is only in the context of another storyline: a 
tale of virginal deaths which, in legend and on the Athenian stage, are 
portrayed as a ‘sacrifice’ or a ‘suicide’ — “Tragic ways of killing a 
woman'.? These sacrificial acts of violence against the young girls are 
therefore confined to and compared in another work; in it, Loraux 
no longer addresses the body of Athenian tales around autochthony. 

In order to address the role of women in Athenian representations of 
the autochthonous foundations of political autonomy, which exist in the 
most ancient arkhaia of the city, it is necessary to abandon the structural 
perspective so dear to the 1980s, in France at least. We may replace this, 
following the postmodern critique of structuralism, with a *mythico-rit- 
ual’ rationale; this approach will be sensitive to the enunciative dimen- 
sion and the pragmatic aspects of ‘myths’ which are known to us in po- 
etic form only, and which gain cultic value and social relevance by 
means of a poetic performance that is itself ritualized. With a precisely 
aetiological conclusion Euripides’ Erechtheus will help us to revisit a par- 
ticular political and cultural situation; represented on the Attic stage, the 
heroic tale draws its meaning from the here and now of the performance 
in its historical and cultural context. Yet, the tragedy also invites us to 
place this episode of the foundational history of Athens into the context 
of the preceding phase through the tale of the kourotrophy of young 
Erichthonius, fated to become King Erechtheus, by the daughters of 
Cecrops and Agraulos. The mingling of female roles into a masculine 
assertion of political identity as autochthony is, from the legendary be- 
ginnings of the city, utterly decisive; and yet only occasionally do the 
Cecropids or Agraulids appear in Loraux's investigation of the 'children 
of Athena', in association with the only 'autochthonous Creusa', the 
much younger sister of Erechtheus' three sacrificed daughters.^ 


4  Loraux 1981, 207—209; cf. Euripides, Ion 10 and 24—25. 

Loraux 1985, 79—81. 

6  Loraux 1981, 242—245 (cf. also 227, 235, 248, as well as 180—181, and infra 
note 75): the Cecropids and their failed kourotrophy as an ‘intermediary’ be- 
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1. Erichthonius-Erechtheus and the Hyacinthides: Dramatic 
Renditions of Heroic Narratives 


Let us recall the fate of Erichthonius, born from the bowels of the earth 
after it received the seed spread by Hephaestus during his attempted se- 
duction of Athena. The newborn is entrusted to the three daughters of 
Cecrops, as the first autochthonous king of the land, himself born half 
man and half snake from the soil of future Attica. As an adult he assumes 
the kingship of Athens under the name Erechtheus, before being buried 
in the soil from which he was born by a blow from Poseidon’s trident — 
that is, from the god he had defeated, and whose son Eumolpus he had 
killed. Yet this victory would have never materialized without the sac- 
rifice of one of Erechtheus’ daughters. Must we ignore the daughters of 
Erechtheus because they do not fit the androcentric system of ‘Athenian 
autochthony?’ So much for the exercise of mythography. One should 
consider the myth as it exists, namely with its different versions and 
in performance: not ‘the’ myth of Athenian autochthony, nor even 
the myths of autochthonous civic identity, but a narrative composed 
of different episodes that exists only in poetic or iconographic form, 
and episodes integrated to the early history of classical Athens. The lit- 
eral birth of the founding heroes from the earth corresponds, as far as the 
identity of the citizen is concerned, to an evident metaphorical claim for 
autochthony. These two representational levels have been too often 
confused: it is only in classical Athens, through the play between heroic 
narrative and cultic practice that autochthön tends to have the meaning of 
gegenes. In the particular case of the episode of the sacrifice of one of the 
daughters of earth-born Erichthonios-Erechtheus, the ‘mythic’ episode 
exists by means of dramatic ritual performance: a text (or an image) in- 
deed, but one with pragmatic purpose.’ 


tween Creusa and Athena. In contrast, Sissa/Detienne 1989, 238-245 have of- 
fered a brilliant and timely assessment of the apparently sexist aspects of the 
‘myths of autochthony’ which focus on the birth of Erichthonius, in the con- 
text of Praxithea and her daughters’ sacrificial intervention in the war waged by 
Erechtheus against Eumolpus. For the iconography, see Shapiro 1995. 

7 This pragmatic approach to Greek myths is addressed in the introductory re- 
marks of Calame 2000, 11-69; cf. also 1996, 25—46. For the necessary distinc- 
tion between birth from the earth and autochthony, see the relevant remarks of 
Rosivach 1987b, 298-301, of Blok 2009, 251-263, and those of Calame 
2009, 146-149. 
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Actually, Euripides did not miss his chance to bring to the Athenian 
stage the saga of the autochthonous king and founder of Attica. The ho- 
monymous tragedy is all the more interesting for our purposes because it 
was probably performed between 423 and 422 BCE, at the end of the 
first phase of the Peloponnesian War and in probable connection to the 
beginning of the reconstruction of the temple of Athena Polias, better 
known as the Erechtheum.? Politically speaking, the tragedy is all the 
more pertinent, in that the heroic narrative of the war that pits Erech- 
theus against Eumolpus is dramatically rendered at the celebration of the 
Great Dionysia, and therefore at the foot of the Acropolis, before the 
very citizens who can claim to represent the different legendary and au- 
tochthonous births forming the early history of Athens, and by now in- 
volved in defending the territory of Attica during the Peloponnesian 
War.” 

Euripides’ Erechtheus has reached us in fragmentary condition, either 
through citations, at times very lengthy, or through the intermediary of 
a papyrus, itself incomplete. But the Athenian orator Lycurgus, in his 
speech against the traitor Leocrates, summarizes its plot as an early ex- 
ercise in mythography. Drawn from the foundational and ancestral (ta 
palaiá) history of the city," the narrative epitomizes, according to the 
orator, civic values. Eumolpus, King of Thrace, is here the son of Pos- 
eidon the mariner (the future tutelary god of Athens, whose dominion 
he is disputing with Athena) and snowy Chione (the daughter of Bor- 
eas, the Nordic god whose cult was adopted by the Athenians after re- 
ceiving frequent help in their fight against Xerxes). In one version, 
where Eleusinian collaboration is prudently silenced, the northern bar- 
barian, accompanied by a large army, attempts to seize Attica from its 
king, born from the soil of Attica. Faced with the threat of foreign in- 
vasion, Erechtheus consults the oracle of Apollo at Delphi; the god of- 


8 The problem concerning the date of Erechtheus is summarized by Jouan/van 
Looy 2002, 98-99; see also Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995, 155; on the period of 
the construction of the new temple of Athena Polias (cf. Philochoros FGrHist 
328 F 67 e and Pausanias 1, 27, 1), see Hurwit 1999, 200-209 and 316 ; cf. 
infra note 43. 

9 On the controversial topic of the makeup of the audience of the mousikoi agönes 
at the Great Dionysia, see for example Goldhill 1997a, 57— 66. 

10 The term fa palaid refers to the city’s ancient history or, from our perspective, to 
its legends and myths; on the meaning of this term which, alongside tà arkhafa, 
corresponds to an indigenous way of referring to what we conceive of as a 


‘myth’, cf. Calame 2006a. 
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fers victory over Eumolpus in exchange for the sacrifice (ei thuseie) of 
one of his daughters. At the behest of his wife Praxithea, Erechtheus 
consents to the sacrifice of his daughter and successfully drives out the 
invader. As an introductory quote, Lycurgus cites a long monologue 
by Praxithea who, on Euripides’ stage, accepts the sacrifice of her 
elder (?) daughter in the name of civic principles which we shall soon 
explore.'' 

Whatever the case, Lycurgus saw in this myth one of the models 
from which all the fathers of the city were shaped: if, in opposition 
to the natural love that women bear for their children, Praxithea gave 
preference to her love for the state, this is all the more reason for 
men to feel infinite goodwill toward their fatherland and to abstain 
from abandoning it through acts of dishonour. Lycurgus goes further 
in a commentary that hovers between mythography and enacted 
myth, during his recollection of those heroic times labelled palaia. He 
invokes the example of Hector urging the Trojans to fight for their 
country; and adds a monologue where the Homeric hero boasts of 
the glory that is acquired through death in battle for the sake of saving 
women, children, and country. Not only does this allusion rest on verses 
quoted from the Iliad, it also presents Hector as a convincing model in- 
sofar as, via the Homeric poems recited every four years by the rhaps- 
odes, his actions are an object of display in the celebration of the Great 
Panathenaia: the myth is operating through the intermediary of poetry, 
which ritually fulfils it. It is only through listening to such poetically 
dramatized narratives that the Athenian ancestors of Lycurgus’ audience 
could have been emboldened to fight at Marathon, to repel the barbar- 
ian invader, and to die not only for their fatherland, but also for the safe- 
ty of all Greece." ‘Myth’ does exist and does have a meaning only 
through ritual, through a poetic form which corresponds to its drama- 
tized performance; through this ritualized form it has a pragmatic related 


11 The ancestors of the protagonists in Euripides’ dramatic performance are dis- 
cussed by Parker 1987, 202—205. According to a work devoted to the plots 
that were turned into tragedies and attributed to the Hellenistic historian De- 
maratus (FGrHist 42 F 4 = Euripides, Erechtheus test. IIb Kannicht), the eldest 
daughter of Erechtheus was sacrificed to Persephone by her father; according to 
Pseudo-Apollodorus, Library 3.15.4 (= Euripides, Erechtheus test. Vla Kan- 
nicht), she was the youngest. 

12 Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 98—104 (= Euripides, Erechtheus test. II Kannicht), 
respectively quoting Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 360 Kannicht and Homer, Iliad 
15.494— 499. 
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to a particular situation of communication and to a singular historical, 
political, and cultural situation. 


2. Praxithea the Athenian: Between Maternal Duties and 
Civic Values 


Praxithea as Athenian citizen? Euripides’ Erechtheus as the tragic account 
of Praxithea? This is what modern readers have willingly implied about 
a tragedy toward which scholarly attention has had to limit itself to the 
thesis, which alone has reached us in its entirety: a vote of thanks to Ly- 
curgus the orator! 

If we place Praxithea’s words in the context of a narrative action 
dramatized on an Athenian stage, performed on the Acropolis before 
an Athenian audience calling Periclean ideology into question in the 
face of the Peloponnesian War, we are easily struck by their intensity. 
There is no doubt that these strong words have a determining role in 
the fulfilment of the tragic plot; nor is there any doubt that in order 
to respond to Apollo’s demand for sacrifice, Erechtheus needs his 
wife's approval; but Praxithea’s agreement precedes the reversal 
which, according to the rule later articulated by Aristotle, transforms a 
narrative plot into the muthos of a tragedy. In Erechtheus, the metabasis 
is twofold: first comes the voluntary and united sacrifice of the two sis- 
ters following the execution of the sacrificed young girl, then the death 
in combat of Erechtheus himself as a result of Poseidon’s anger at the 
loss of Eumolpus. Just as Agamemnon must atone for the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, so Erechtheus’ violent death is the price to be paid for the 
sacrifice of a young girl in the name of the state. When reporting to 
Praxithea the loss of her husband in battle, a messenger speaks of Erech- 
theus in Homeric terms: ‘He is dead; I believe that those who have 
known a good death have a better life to look upon than those who 
have died in darkness’; these two verses are admittedly ill-treated both 
by their user and by the papyrus which has transmitted them to us. Euri- 
pides’ Erechtheus deserves its own heading: through his tragic death in 
battle, at a god’s behest, the ruler of Attica becomes its hero as well." 


13 With regard to the constitutive reversal of the tragic plot, see Aristotle's re- 
marks, Po. 10, 1452a 14—21 and 11, 1452a 22-29. 

14 The plot of Erechtheus has been reconstructed and the existing fragments placed 
in order by Jouan/van Looy 2002, 100—109, who take into account other rel- 
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Nevertheless, Praxithea’s appearance on the Athenian stage will 
bring many surprises to anyone mindful to interpret it in the context 
of social relations between the sexes. Amid a stream of words that 
echo male politics, one should notice the enunciative play between 
on the one hand the decision to offer her daughter, one which Praxithea 
takes with a ‘performative’ future form, and on the other hand the jus- 
tification behind this sacrifice: ‘I am going to give up my daughter to 
die’ (Eyw 8& wow ... KTaveiv, 4) because ‘we are autochthonous’. 
This sensational statement relates the tragedy’s male and female protag- 
onists to their Athenian audience. By means of verbal deixis, a common 
tool in Athenian drama, this profession of faith does indeed concern ‘this 
city here’ (tňoðs, 6): Athens, in its uniqueness and superiority, distinct 
from other cities marked by immigration (eioay@yınoı, 10) in its various 
forms, an Athens that belongs to dramatic fiction, but also to the spec- 
tators leaning against the Acropolis. The fantasy is that of national iden- 
tity, and it is modern in its purity. It is fantasy because, from the perspec- 
tive of the heroic narrative, we find ourselves in the realm of staged fic- 
tion, behind the mask imposed by Dionysian ritual: the part of Praxithea 
is played by a man, usually an Athenian citizen. In any case, Praxithea’s 
intentional act places her within the realm of the question that summa- 
rizes, par excellence, the action of the tragic plot: ‘What shall I do?” 
Through their autochthony, they are all citizens in deed, and not 
only in words. 

The second claim shifts away from masculinity and politics, and to- 
ward that which characterizes womankind: maternity. The claim is 
once again expressed and assumed by a ‘we’ now composed of mothers 
rather than the citizen body. It is a manner of defending (in the plural: 
puwpesa, 15) not only the altars of the gods but also the state, which is 
understood as a collective with a single name. The female role (sex) pro- 
vides the intermediary through which the sacrifice is numerically justi- 
fied: the death of one child for the good of the many; the sacrifice of 
one house for the safety of the whole city. From here on, with the re- 


evant hypotheses; the translated verses are those from fr. 370, 21-22 Kannicht 
(a papyrus). Presumably, the expression ‘a yoking of three young girls’ (Zeüyos 
TprrrápSevov) which makes up fr. 347 Kannicht (cf. infra n. 31), in its allusion to 
a wedding turned sacrifice, points to the joint death of the three daughters of 
the Athenian rulers. 

15 On that double possibility, demonstratives such as 68 must refer together to the 
fictional world represented onstage and to the reality which the spectators have 
under their eyes, see the examples given in Calame 2004, 431—437. 
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turn of the singular I (oida, 19), the perspective becomes masculine once 
again, and the sacrificed daughter can now appear only as a substitute for 
the missing son; death (by a sht throat?) replaces death in battle under 
the volley of spears. There are no maternal tears to ‘feminize’ (£9:5Auv', 
29) the action, only noble death and shared glory in a common grave: 
this is the democratic ideology of male citizens, one that permeates the 
genre of Athenian funerary orations of which Thucydides' Pericles is a 
contemporary illustration. '° 

Finally, within a structure made circular by a return to feminine 
forms and singular forms of I, as well as by the repetition of the per- 
formative statement ‘I shall give’ (wow in line 38 echoing the form 
in line 4), the twofold argument developed by Praxithea is brought to 
a conclusion: ‘I shall give the girl who is mine only by nature as a sac- 
rifice for the earth’. As is common in this type of circular closing, dis- 
placement is important: not only is the verb kraveiv, ‘to kill’, replaced 
by Stoa1, ‘to sacrifice’, but the earth (rrpó yaias) also becomes a substi- 
tute for the city (which, incidentally, reappears in the following verses) ; 
additionally, as the contribution of women, maternity is reduced to na- 
ture. What is essential is the good of the city, of this city: ‘I myself am 
determined to save this city’ (thv8’ yd owow TOA, 42). In this new 
occurrence of performative wording, the verbal deixis which accompa- 
nies it relates Praxithea’s words to those that could be spoken by any 
Athenian citizen." The ‘female womb’ is not denied, but motherhood 
is naturalized in order to be inserted more suitably into the political 
order. Like their father Erechtheus, the three daughters return to the 
earth. 

Henceforth the conclusion is clear: order and ancestral custom must 
be preserved; Eumolpus and his Thracians must be repelled to ensure 
that Athena is not supplanted by Poseidon; never shall the sea god’s tri- 
dent tower over the foundations of the city and replace the olive tree 
and the Gorgoneion of Pallas Athena." 


As for the duty which we share above all, 
no one shall without my heart’s consent 
cast out the ancient ordinances of our forefathers, 


16 Th. 2.43.2—4, with a critical study by Loraux 1993, 120-141. 

17 For a summary of the different forms and argumentative functions of the Ring- 
strukturen, see Steinrück 1997, 81-90. 

18 On the emblems of the two tutelary divinities of the city, cf. Collard/Cropp/ 
Lee 1995, 180-181. 
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nor shall Eumolpus or his Thracian folk replace 

the olive and the golden Gorgon 

by planting a trident upright in the city’s foundations 

and crowning it with garlands, leaving Pallas dishonoured. 


The verses that follow are those quoted in the epigraph above. They are 
directly addressed to the citizens (& moAitaı, 50); as a second circular 
framework, these verses, which state that ‘it is impossible for me not 
to ensure the safety of this city’, are drawn from the very formula that 
introduces them: ‘I myself am determined to save this city’ (line 52 re- 
peating the end of line 42). The sacrificed girl is now reduced to being a 
product of childbirth; she is but a breath of life. Such is the contribution 
of a woman and wife to the good of a state governed principally by citi- 
zens. In the gendered roles accrued by our heroine as both mother and 
male citizen, Praxithea’s love for her fatherland must restore peace: ‘I 
love my children, but my country I love even more’ — so she declares 
in an isolated and often cited verse.” In this regard, the theatrical treat- 
ment of the Athenian legend leads to a tragic dissociation between fam- 
ily (yévos) and city (róAiS), as seen for example in the narrative of the 
seven heroes against Thebes, as it was conceived by Aeschylus and pro- 
duced in a homonymous tragedy. The contrast with the Iliad’s Hector is 
remarkable; for him, as cited by Lycurgus, dying for the fatherland also 
ensures the safety of his wife, of his children, and of his household.” 

Be that as it may, in both the heroic past and the historical present, 
civic culture is based on maternal nature. Thus, spatially and temporally, 
the heroic deed portrayed onstage coincides with the here and now of a 
performance set before the assembled citizens. This coincidence is real- 
ized by the enunciative movement of Praxithea’s monologue. In her last 
appeal to the citizens and the state, she is addressing the members of the 
Chorus, Athenian elders who partake in the staged heroic feats, as much 
as the attending audience inside the sanctuary; the deictic expressions 
with which the queen punctuates her speech to make the staged 
TTÖAIS into ‘this here city’ combine imagination-oriented deixis and demon- 
stratio ad oculos. As such, Praxithea’s words evoke not only the legendary 


19 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 360a Kannicht, and the commentary by Lycurgus 
Against Leocrates 101; in regard to the figure of Praxithea as ‘anti-Clytemnestra’ 
the reader is referred to Detienne/Sissa, 1989, 232—245. For the example of 
Hector, cf. supra note 11. 

20 A. Th. 742—749, 804—807, 815—821, etc.; on the topic of the dissociation in 
tragedy of the destiny of the yévos from the destiny of the mörıs, see especially 
Seaford 1994, 344—355. 
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city threatened by the Thracian Eumolpus in the times of Erectheus, but 
also the current city, no doubt weakened by the frequent incursions of 
the Spartan army.” 

Where then is the misogynistic voice of Euripides, which Aristo- 
phanes had previously denounced? Where is Euripides found guilty of 
standard sexism? Perhaps we may find it in this surprising composition, 
which intermingles feminine and masculine points of view; Praxithea’s 
words associate not only the perspective of a mother sacrificing her 
daughter and her oikos with that of the citizen, who gives his life in bat- 
tle for the good of the city, but also the heroic and tragic values of in- 
dividual sacrifice in the legendary past with the civic values of commu- 
nal sacrifice in the political present.” It is not surprising that, a century 
later, when Philip of Macedon’s ambitions threatened the state, Lycur- 
gus should once again invoke the figure of Praxithea. In summoning the 
Athenians to accept death in defence of the state, if not the whole of 
Greece, the orator places the heroine, as staged by Euripides, on 
equal footing with Homer’s illustrious Hector. The distinction between 
the fate of the yévos and the fate of the mörıs is eliminated. The tragic 
feminine model is simply a preamble to the masculine heroic model. 


3. Athena and Poseidon: Tragic Aetiologies 


Among the variety of Greek poetic narratives that relate to the celebra- 
tion of a divinity and incorporate cultic practices, many are brought to a 
close by the establishment of a ritual. From a narratological point of 
view, the creation of cultic devotions in memory of the protagonists 
of a heroic or divine deed which has just been narrated and dramatized, 
appears to represent the concluding phase of the account’s endorsement. 
From a ritual point of view, the foundational deed allows for a transition 
from linear time, in which the plot’s narrative occurs, to cyclical time, in 
which ritual actions are repeated: in other words, a transition from nar- 


21 On this combination of internal and external reference in deictic speech see 
supra n. 14; on the role of the choral group in this regard as seen in Hippolytus, 
see Calame 2007, 55-63. 

22 In regard to the polyphony of viewpoints expressed on the state, it should be 
noted that Erechtheus, at the end of a moralizing monologue addressed to 
his youngest son (Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 362, 34 Kannicht), forbids himself 
to be yuvoikógpow, ‘endowed with feminine feelings’ (an idiosyncrasy which 
he contrasts to male wisdom)... 
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rative to ritual logic through a motion which the Greeks themselves had 
already defined as that of aitiov. Through the actual performance of the 
sung poem, the narrative action is instituted during a crucial and foun- 
dational moment of ritual celebration, as it recurs in the calendar, be- 
cause the heroic act is considered its ‘cause’. So ends the account of Per- 
sephone's rape in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter when the Eleusinian 
Mysteries are established by the goddess herself, as does the incident 
where Theseus is recognized by his divine stepmother Amphitrite in 
Bacchylides’ Dithyramb 17 and divine offerings are given to Apollo. 
The tragic death of Hippolytus in Euripides’ play is also concluded in 
this way when the young girls of Troezen perform a premarital ritual 
ordered by Artemis, as is Iphigenia's return to Attica, also staged by 
Euripides, when Athena institutes heroic worship not far from Athens 
to celebrate her return.” 

In the concluding moments of Erechtheus, it is Athena again who or- 
dains the cultic future to which the protagonists of the tragic plot are 
fated. The goddess’ ex machina intervention immediately follows the fu- 
nerary lamentation which, with the tragic end fulfilled, is shared in 
dochmiacs between the Chorus of Athenian elders and Praxithea, the 
citizen wife and mother: first comes emotion, followed by a kind of 
káSapots through cultic foundation. The news of Erechtheus’ death be- 
neath the blow of Poseidon's trident appears to establish the loss of the 
city despite the sacrifice of the king's daughters and, now alone, the 
queen knows not who first to address with her lament: the state, the sis- 
ters who joined the sacrificed girl in death, the husband hidden under 
the earth by Poseidon, or the daughter who, 'for the city', suffered 
both a pious and impious death. Faced with the loss of the army and 
a triumphant Poseidon apparently seized by bacchic frenzy, there is 
no longer a distinction between the safety of the royal family and the 
safety of the city. Only Athena can restore this desperate situation 
through the establishment of a new order.”* 


23 In adopting a narratological point of view, I have attempted in several studies to 
illustrate the aetiological process within which the poem in performance plays a 
crucial foundational or corroborative role: see most recently 2006b ; for tragedy 
in the context of the ideology of ‘imperial Athens’, see Kowalzig 2006 and also 
2007, 59—102. 

24 This lengthy closing dirge, sung in dochmiacs mingled with iambic meters, has 
been transmitted to us through the Sorbonne papyrus in fragments which cor- 
respond to Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 36—54 Kannicht, especially in regard to 
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In referring to her words as those of ‘motherless Athena’, the god- 
dess affixes a kind of ‘signature’ to her institutional orders in the domain 
of aetiology; by resorting to a performative future form, she transforms 
this signature into words and issues her command with the same verb 
used by Heraclitus to describe the effective words of the Delphic Ora- 
cle: onuave, ‘I will indicate’;” the utterance of divine authority. Ac- 
cording to the will of the city’s tutelary goddess, it would behove Prax- 
ithea, the only survivor of Erechtheus’ family, to dedicate a grave to her 
sacrificed daughter and her sisters so as to mark their immortalization. 
After being conveyed to heaven by Athena and changed into a constel- 
lation probably named Hyades, the three daughters of Praxithea and 
Erechtheus would be deified and invoked as the Hyacinthides: as such, 
they would be associated in human memory with the splendour of 
the hyacinth, a flower that belongs to the Greek paradigm of the scented 
and glimmering blossom capable of seducing maidens. As women who 
are about to achieve adult maturity, Praxithea and her three daughters 
would receive from mortals both heroic and divine honours: the annual 
sacrifice of oxen by the town’s inhabitants, and the choral dances per- 
formed by young maidens. These poetic celebrations, performed as mu- 
sical offerings under the implicit aegis of Mnemosyne, evoke for in- 
stance the poems inspired by the Muses and sung by the maidens of 
Troezen, whom Artemis establishes around the heroic cult of young 
Hippolytus, in memory of his tragic refusal of Phaedra’s love.” 

In addition, now transformed into Hyacinthids, Praxithea’s daugh- 
ters receive the first sacrificial rites that precede every battle, namely 
those libations of honey and water which, with the exclusion of 
wine, are also presented to the benevolent Eumenides. Destined to pre- 
vent the enemy from attaining victory, the ritual inaccessibility of the 
enclosure that would be dedicated to them enters the same realm of 
memory as that occupied by the civic victory over the foreign invader.” 
These maidens, the Hyacinthids, who convey the eroticism of flowers, 
are assimilated into the masculine sphere of war. Let us remember that at 


Praxithea; on attempts to reconstruct this fragmentary text, see Collard/Cropp/ 
Lee 1995, 189—190. 

25 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 55—117 Kannicht ; cf. Heraclitus fr. 22 B 93 DK. 

26 E. Hipp. 1423—1430; in addition to many others, I have commented on this 
aetiological conclusion in my study of 2007, 61-63. 

27 See further Lacore, 1995—1996, 105—107. On the wineless libations offered to 
the Eumenides, see Henrichs 1983, 96—99; other references can be found in 


Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995, 92. 
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the end of Sophocles’ last tragedy, composed ten or so years after Euri- 
pides’ Erechtheus, Oedipus is received in a village adjacent to the city and 
heroized in an apotheosis shared between land and sea; from then on at 
Colonus, he possesses an inaccessible grave site. Yet from it, as hero and 
protector, he keeps evil and foes away from Theseus’ city.” Through 
the intercession of an aetiological process, an aged Oedipus is given a 
heroic function analogous to that assumed by the young daughters of 
Erechtheus. 

Athena’s aetiological and institutional talents, however, do not end 
here. With his daughters apparently worshipped close to their place of 
sacrifice, Erechtheus would now possess a sanctuary in the city centre, 
marked by a stone wall. In it, his memory would be honoured by the 
citizens’ sacrifice of oxen, and he would be celebrated under the very 
name of Poseidon, of whom he thus became the heroic associate. It 
is indeed to the god of the sea that Athena speaks at the beginning of 
her intervention, when she enjoins him to divert his trident from ‘this 
land here’ (TNode ySoveds); by means of a new verbal deixis, the goddess 
refers both to the ground where Erechtheus has just been buried and to 
the earth from which the ancestors of a majority of the audience were 
born, one that lies under their very eyes. May Poseidon now spare the 
land (of Attica) and ‘my beloved city’ — so adds Athena. Indeed, to re- 
inforce the punishment rendered onto Erechtheus and complete the de- 
feat of Athens, the chthonic god had just shaken the ground under the 
city and brought down the royal palace; so are we told, in the afore- 
mentioned fragmentary verses, by the Chorus’ dirge which, in repre- 
senting the god as bacchantic, immediately precedes Athena’s salvific in- 
tervention.” Thus, by the will of the goddess and through the media- 
tion of Erechtheus, Poseidon, finally established in the centre of Athens, 
assumes a protective, rather than destructive role. 

As for Praxithea, the wife and queen who was able to restore the 
very foundations of the city, she is made priestess to and by Athena; sac- 
rificing the first offerings on the goddess’ altars is now her responsibil- 


28 S. OC 1518-1532 and 1760-1767; on this very peculiar heroic cult, in con- 
trast to that reserved for Erechtheus, see references listed in Calame 1998, 352— 
355. 

29 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 90—94 and 45-62 Kannicht; one thinks of the 
earthquakes that rattled the palace of Pentheus in Bacchae 585 —603 or that of 
Amphitryo in Heracles 904—909: cf. Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995, 189—190. On 


the name of the Poseidon-Erechtheus cult, cf. infra note 41. 
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ity." After giving her approval of human sacrifice in the heroic narra- 


tive, Praxithea acquires the responsibility of offering ritually burnt sac- 
rifices to the tutelary goddess; Athena assumes both the role of 'dis- 
patcher’ for the narrative action which she sanctions, and a cultic func- 
tion as the recipient of ritual acts performed by the inhabitants of the 
city that was finally saved by Praxithea. In this self-referential and aetio- 
logical act of instituting cultic practices intended for her, Athena as- 
sumes a role that is both narrative and ritual; it recalls the role borne 
by Demeter in the endorsement phase of Persephone’s rape in the Ho- 
meric narrative: after securing her daughter’s safety, the goddess of ce- 
real agriculture establishes the ritual practices of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
by means of poetic aetiology. Alive and by Athena’s side on the Acrop- 
olis, Praxithea becomes the counterpart to Erechtheus, himself dead and 
heroized alongside Poseidon, now honoured on the same sacred rocks. 
Athena’s institutionalizing speech act corresponds to the act of re- 
founding the city on its autochthonous roots. 

While focusing attention on the daughters of the royal couple, the 
institutional and aetiological conclusion provided by Athena re-estab- 
lishes, from a ‘gender’ perspective, the balance between Praxithea and 
Erechtheus; the wife becomes associated with the tutelary goddess of 
the city, and her husband is assimilated to the god that protects the 
city’s territory. Already in the Iliad’s ship-catalogue, this aetiological 
process is branded onto a brief mention of Erechtheus. The Athenian 
soldiers dispatched to Troy are presented as belonging to the people 
of Erechtheus, who was ‘birthed by fertile soil and raised by Zeus’ 
daughter Athena’. The hero is then established by Athena in his own 
sanctuary, which no doubt corresponds to the Peisistratid temple of 
Athena Polias; in it he receives offerings presented to him every year, 
then as now by ‘the sons of Athenians’. The process of cultic aetiology 
is well illustrated in the Homeric text by the shift from a narrative past 
to a ritual present. Additionally, the insertion of a group of Athenian 
warriors led by Menestheus to the walls of Troy in the catalogue listing 
Achaean army contingents signals the adaptation of the Homeric narra- 
tive to Athenian political circumstances; the occasion of this Athenian 
insertion undoubtedly belongs to the Peisistratid editing of the Homeric 
poems, in view of their rhapsodic revival in the musical contests of the 


30 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 95—98 Kannicht; Sourvinou-Inwood 2003, 25— 
30 points out the relationships which the rituals staged in tragedy have, by a 
‘zooming’ effect, to the religion of the spectators. 
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Great Panathenaic games. The aetiology embedded in the dramatic nar- 
rative must therefore be understood as a process of cultic institution, 
whose goal is to redirect social and ritual practice while at the same 
time remodelling a foundation myth, in a particular historical and polit- 
ical context.” 

Whatever the case, the narrative aetiology staged by Euripides safe- 
guards the greatest heroic honours for Erechtheus; it is indeed the king 
of Athens who holds centre stage in this homonymous tragedy. Erech- 
theus is chiefly his tragedy and not Praxithea’s. 


4. From the Erectheum to the Parthenon 


In the interpretive approach of the aetiological transition from ‘myth’ to 
‘ritual’, the variation between legendary versions can, by contrast, be- 
come explanatory. 

Such is the case, for instance, in the version reported by a probable 
associate of Lycurgus. In his History of Attica, this anonymous author 
credits Erechtheus with as many as six daughters. Almost all of them 
have evocative names, starting with the eldest, Protogeneia, and the sec- 
ond, Pandora, both of whom, slitting their throats, sacrificed themselves 
for their homeland after the sacrifice of their younger sister; as for the 
youngest, Chthonia, we may assume that her birth name destined her 
to be chosen by her parents for the sacrifice, and returned to the autoch- 
thonous soil. Later mythographic versions of the heroic narrative relate 
that not the youngest, but the eldest of Erechtheus’ daughters was sac- 
rificed on the altar of Persephone; a Latin version adds that, in solidar- 
ity, her sisters leapt off the side of the Acropolis. Phanodemus the At- 
thidographer specified that the daughters of Erechtheus offered their 
necks to the sword in a place known as Hyacinthos in order to be re- 
vered as ‘hyacinthid maidens’. Then still a child, Creusa was notably 
spared — so we are told by Euripides; on account of Jon’s plot, the tragic 
poet is forced to add this protagonist to the three adolescents which 
Erechtheus introduces as a ‘yoke of three maidens’. As for Oreithyia, 
her inclusion among the daughters of Praxithea and Erechtheus is clear- 
ly motivated by the votive rituals which she and Boreas would receive 
in Athens at the end of the Persian wars. Euripides also revisits the (vol- 


31 Hom. Il. 2.545—551; on the existence of a ‘Peisistratid review’ in regard to a 
‘Panathenaic text’ of the Iliad, see Nagy’s critical perspective in 1996, 93-108. 
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untary) death of Erechtheus’ daughters in the tragedy he devotes to Ion; 
like Phanodemus, he conceives of it as a sacrifice by throat-cutting 
(&9uoe, opäyıa): for him, it is not a mythos, but a logos!” 

Connected by Euripides to Demeter and Eleusis, the Hyacinthids’ 
apparent metamorphosis into the Hyades allowed for their association 
with the Cecropids with respect to their kourotrophic function; indeed, 
in Athenian legend the Hyades seem to have been Dionysus’ nurses.” 
Despite this comparison, the Athenian Hyacinthids would never be 
confused with their Spartan namesake. A later version makes them 
the daughters of Hyacinthus, a Lacedaemonian living in Athens; ac- 
cording to this plot, which is analogous to the narrative featuring the 
daughters of Erechtheus, these four maidens’ throats were slashed on 
the grave of the Cyclops Geraistos by the Athenians who, as a result 
of Minos’ demand that Zeus avenge the murder of Androgeus, were 
suffering from famine and epidemic.”* 

In other versions we also learn that, in his attempted invasion of At- 
tica, the Thracian king and son of Poseidon had relied on the inhabi- 
tants of Eleusis, who had offered him hospitality; more to the point, 
in this version the Eleusinians themselves appealed to Eumolpus of 
Thrace to fight the Athenians. With Euripides, therefore, we progress 
from a conflict between Athens and a neighbouring city that would 
eventually become part of the territory of Attica, to a war between Ath- 
ens and a barbarian king from Thrace. This narrative transformation is 
undoubtedly related to an historical transition: first come the founda- 
tional tales whose goal is to legitimate the constitution and the frontiers 
of Athenian territory; then, with the situation of wars against barbarian 
invaders, comes the ideological exploitation of the legend in the context 


32 Based on Phanodemus the Atthidographer, FGrHist 325 F 4 (cf. infra note 37; 
see also Hyginus, Fables 46.3—4, who interprets the self-sacrifice of the sisters, 
loyal to Chthonia, as a suicide: se ipse interfecerunt), the reader will refer to De- 
maratus, FGrHist 42 F 4 (sacrifice of the eldest daughter to Persephone), to 
Apollodorus, Library 3.15.4 and to Hyginus, Fables 238.2; Euripides, Jon 
275—282 and Erechtheus fr. 357 Kannicht; for Oreithyia and Boreas, cf. Parker 
1987, 204—205. 

33 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 101—114 Kannicht; cf. Pherecydes FGrHist 3 F 90 
and Cleidemus FGrHist 323 F 27, according to the hypothesis introduced by 
Kearns 1989, 61-62. 

34 Pseudo-Apollodorus, Library 3.15.7 —8, with the other texts commentated by 
Kearns 1989, 62-63 & 202. 
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of the Medic wars and the appropriation by Athens of the victories won 
over the Persians.” 

Additionally, according to the chronicle of the Marmor Parium, the 
reign of Erechtheus is associated not only with Demeter’s sojourn in 
Athens, during which she instituted the first ritual of the plough, but 
also with Triptolemus’ harvesting of the grain sown in the plain of 
Raros, with the creation of a poem (by Orpheus?) that tells of Perse- 
phone’s rape and Demeter’s search prior to the gift of her bounty, 
and with the establishment (by Eumolpus?) of the Eleusinian Myster- 
ies. The reign of Erechtheus is thus connected to both the establish- 
ment of the territorial limits of Attica and to the agricultural fertility 
and productivity of its soil. This soil coincides with the land that birthed 
him and from which he himself emerged as Erichthonius thanks to 
Athena’s deferred maternity; it is the territory to which he was returned 
by Poseidon’s trident, as recalled by his daughter Creusa in Euripides’ 
Ion.” 

The demarcation of Attica’s territorial boundaries and the definition 
of the land’s productivity are therefore effected by the joint act of two 
rival tutelary deities, Athena and Poseidon. And while the purpose of 
the aetiological dramatization is to give priority to the fecundity of At- 
tica’s soil with respect to its generation of future autochthonous citizens 
over the fertility it generates by agricultural labour, this labour is itself 
encouraged by Demeter; Athena mentions the goddess twice in her ae- 
tiologically authoritative intervention at the end of Erechtheus, in a text 


35 On the evolution of different versions of the war between Eumolpus and 
Erechtheus, see also the study by Parker 1987, 200—204; Kannicht 2004 , I. 
391-394, provides different versions of the legend, especially as concerns 
this exemplary war, which is also invoked, for instance, by Plato, Menexenus 
239b, Isocrates, Panegyricus 68 and Panathenaicus 193, Demosthenes, Epitaphios 
8 and 27; see also Kearns 1989, 113—115. The Eleusinian tradition ties King 
Eumolpus to the foundation of the Mysteries: cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
154 and 475 and Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 100 Kannicht, who gives Eumol- 
pus of Thrace a son of the same name (the founder of the Mysteries? cf. infra n. 
37); Jouan/Van Looy 2002 , 100-109 try to reconstruct the plot of the Erech- 
theus based on these distinct complementary elements. 

36 Marmor Parium, FGrHist 239 A 12-15, which distinguishes between Erech- 
theus and Erichthonius; the latter is apparently responsible for instituting the 
chariot race in the earliest Panathenaea and for giving his name to the Atheni- 
ans. For a comparison of these two heroes’ deeds according to different versions 
of the legend, see Brulé 1987, 13-18. 

37 E. Ion 281—282. 
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which is unfortunately rather fragmentary.” First comes the metaphor, 
then the literal meaning; civilized men, then cultivated fields; and this 
by means of two heroic figures whose names seem to bear the mark of 
the earth (-x9-). The sequence, therefore, does not proceed from pri- 
mordial Earth to women emulating the earth by birthing citizens, as a 
passage in Plato’s Menexenus seems to suggest, though its interpretation 
is disputed; instead, we begin with earth giving birth metaphorically, 
and proceed to earth generating produce to feed those whom she has 
engendered. The produce itself only becomes edible through the culti- 
vating labours favoured by Athena as artisan and Demeter as mother and 
wet-nurse.”” 

From a ritual point of view, only a few clues allow us to situate the 
‘inaccessible enclosure’, which Athena establishes for the Hyacinthides 
at Sphendonai, to the west of the city of Athens." Yet, one might no- 
tice that the type of heroization which is given them by Athena Polias is 
similar to that provided for the war dead on funerary inscriptions of the 
Classical Era; their souls are not directed to Hades, but their spirit is des- 
tined to survive in the aether." On the other hand, neither a fifth-cen- 
tury audience nor a modern reader would have any difficulty identifying 
the Erechtheum as the sanctuary promised to the king of Attica by 
Athena. Dedicated to Athena Polias, this memorial sanctuary atop the 
Acropolis still housed all the relics of the legendary history of Athens, 
from the mark left in a well by Poseidon's trident when he drew 


38 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 102 and 109 Kannicht ; in these fragmentary vers- 
es, mention of &ppnta in line 110 and Krpuxes in line 114 (cf. Kearns 1989, 
177) suggests an association between Demeter's intervention and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. The ancients did not fail to etymologically integrate the name of 
Erichthonius into his legend: c£. Brulé 1987, 21— 23. 

39 Cf Pl. Mx. 237d-238a, interpreted by Loraux 1996, 132-135, by a literal read- 
ing which is opportunely corrected by Georgoudi 2002, 131-133. 

40 Cf. Photius, s.v. 7raj3Évoi (II, p. 64 Naber) = Suda, s.v. rrap9evoı (P 668 Adler) 
= Euripides, Erechtheus test. VIb Kannicht, in a gloss which refers to the Atthis 
of Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F 4 (c£. Kearns, 1989, 60—61 & 201—202, for a 
few additional accounts). The Atthidographer mentions a ‘hill of Hyacinth’ 
above Sphendonai: cf. Henrichs 1983, 98 n. 34; on this hypothetical mention, 
see the commentary by Jacoby, 1954, I. 178—180, who insists that the heroic 
cult devoted to the daughters of Erechtheus should be distinguished from the 
honours bestowed in the Leocorion upon the daughters of the eponymous 
king and hero Leos who sacrificed themselves to ward off famine. 

41 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 370, 71-74 Kannicht, verses which Sourvinou-In- 
wood 2005, 338—340 compares to heroization and immortalization, a practice 
of which the audience would have been well aware. 
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from the rock the water that would become the Aegean sea, to Athena’s 
olive tree, miraculously saved after the fire set by the troops of Xerxes 
ravaged the citadel; but there was also the tomb of Cecrops, the first au- 
tochthonous king, and the fissure which had sheltered the snake Erich- 
thonius, or the tomb of Erechtheus himself and the altar of Hephaestus; 
and from the middle of the fifth century onward, there has also been an 
inscription attesting to the cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus.*” As mentioned 
above, the first performance of Euripides’ Erechtheus, dated just prior to 
the Peace of Nicias, seems to coincide with a period when construction 
work on the Sanctuary of the Caryatides was resumed in this most im- 
portant locus of Athenian autochthony." Additionally, in celebrating 
the Panathenaea, Athenian men and women had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the honours bestowed upon the tutelary goddess, especially 
through the rituals performed by her priestess on the forecourt of the 
Parthenon and entirely dedicated to Athena. One has to bear in mind 
the persona of Lysistrata created by Aristophanes to represent the priest- 
ess of Athena Lysimachus, in active duty at the time of the comedy's 
performance in 411 BCE; in that context, it seems rather unnecessary 
to belabour the obvious relationship between the heroizing appoint- 
ment of Praxithea as first priestess of Athena Polias and the customary 
cultic practices regularly performed by the audience assembled in the 
theatre-sanctuary of Dionysus at the foot of the Acropolis." 


42 The cult name Poseidon-Erechtheus is attested in the inscription IG P, 580 = IG 
I.2, 873 (dating to the middle of the fifth century), but Lacore 1983, 218—222, 
argues for a more belated cultic identification; other references on this topic in 
the commentary by Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995, 195; see also Parker 1996, 290— 
293 and especially Luce 2005, 142—150 and 152—159, who provides the text of 
inscriptions mentioning Erechtheus and Poseidon, and refers to attempts by 
modern scholars to associate Erechtheus with Poseidon's role as earth-shaker. 
The ideological importance of the aetiological narrative is well observed by 
Darthou 2005, 77-83; see also Blok 2009, 266—268. 

43 The paprópia , who belong to Attica and Athens’ foundational history and are 
worshipped in the temple of Athena Polias, also known as the Erechtheum, are 
mentioned by Pausanias (cf. 1.26.5 and 27.1—2) in the context of a visit to the 
Acropolis; see earlier Hdt. 8.55. For the date of the sanctuary, cf. supra note 7; 
and for the problem of its controversial archeological identification, see now 
Pirenne-Delforge 2010. Cecrops had a sanctuary on the Acropolis, not far 
from the Erechtheum: cf. Kearns 1989, 175—176. 

44 Ar. Lys. 1086, 1103 & 1147, with a prudent commentary by Henderson 1987, 
xxxv and xxxviii-xl, and also Loraux 1981, 192—194. The different cultic func- 
tions assumed by the priestess of Athena are very well described by Georgoudi 
2003, 186—207. 
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5. Athenian Autochthony between Male and Female 


Thus, from a temporal perspective, the aetiological conclusion with 
which Athena closes the dramatic narrative, namely the election of 
Praxithea as her priestess, leads the audience of Erechtheus from the 
events of the city’s foundational past to the cultic present, where annual 
honours are bestowed upon the tutelary goddess. Spatially, the institu- 
tion of the cult in honour of Erechtheus-Poseidon invites this same au- 
dience, composed of Athenians and their subjects, to the Acropolis, to 
the ‘centre of the city’; the spectators are invited to join the gods and the 
heroes who have defined its territory in terms of its nurturing character- 
istics, and who now protect it. It is therefore through dramatic and ae- 
tiological means that the relationship between mother and daughter is 
introduced into the great web of legends that assert the autochthony 
claimed by the Athenian citizens of the Classical Period. Moreover, it 
is the responsibility of Athena Polias, the virgin goddess who caused 
Erichthonius to emerge from the soil of Attica, who adopted him, fed 
and educated him, to confer upon Athens the power which she 
would henceforth share with Poseidon, the god who laid Erechtheus 
to rest within the soil from which he was born.” It would then befall 
the Athenians to develop the legend of Theseus, not only to give the 
land of Attica a political definition, most notably through the process 
of synoecism and by the institution of a democratic system, but also 
to offer the classical city a myth of ‘autothalassy’ as it extended its influ- 
ence over the Aegean basin with the episode of the new birth of the 
hero from the Cretan sea soon to become the Aegean sea." 

Not only does autochthony become, in the end, also a woman’s 
concern (even though men are centre stage), but motherhood, far 
from being denied, is made to serve the city. By consenting to the sac- 
rifice of her daughter without even one reference to blood spilled, nei- 
ther in Lycurgus nor in what is preserved of Euripides’ Erechtheus, Prax- 
ithea prioritizes ancestral customs and the safety of the state over the 
love that mothers typically feel for their children. Thus, on the tragic 


45 It should be noted that, in terms of the cultic reality known to the audience, the 
priesthood of both Athena Polias and Poseidon Erechtheus was assumed by the 
Eteoboutades genos whose founding hero Boutes was Erechtheus’ brother, both 
of whom were revered in the Erechtheum. cf. Parker 1996, 242 and 290-292, 
and also Georgoudi 2003, 181—189. For Erichthonios as ‘proto-Athenian’, see 
Parker 1987, 196 and 2005, 222. 

46 Cf. Calame 19967, 437—443. 
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stage, the daughter, the ‘unique breath of life’ sacrificed on behalf of the 
city, replaces the son who gives his life for Athens by dying a heroic 
death, and the safety of the autochthonous Erechtheids is ultimately 
achieved through the ‘female womb’: ‘Make good use, citizens, of 
the fruit of my own womb; may your safety be assured: be victorious!’ 
— we began with these verses uttered by the citizen queen at the end of 
her monologue, all the while claiming the authority of Pallas Athena.” 
In contrast to Agamemnon’s daughter in Iphigenia at Aulis or to Macaria 
in Heraclidae, both of whom chose to forfeit their lives for the good of 
the community, the decision to sacrifice a daughter in Erechtheus is 
shouldered by mother and father; it is only the two sisters who, out 
of solidarity, would follow the same path as Iphigeneia and Macaria. 
It is through the joint volition of mother and father, therefore, of the 
primordial sovereigns, that we witness the transfiguration of human sac- 
rifice (to save the heroic city) into ritual sacrificial offerings intended for 
the two tutelary gods of the city (to ensure the political safety of the city 
and its territory). In the aetiological shift from ‘myth’ to ‘ritual’, the sac- 
rificial act, like the autochthonous birth, has been civilized.” 

There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the existence of the ritual 
practices connected with the institutionalizing acts staged by Euripides." 
Ex machina, Athena refers not only to a cultic reality known by the au- 
dience, but also to their own religious practices. It is not implausible 
that, as in the case of Hippolytus or Iphigenia at Tauris, the pragmatic 
force of a tragedy, whose performance was largely ritualized, could 
have contributed to reshaping those very practices. Such is the meaning 
of aetiology through a poetry in performance. 


47 Euripides, Erechtheus fr. 360, 50-51 Kannicht, cf. supra n. 1. In the known 
tragedies of Euripides, the sacrifice of one life for the well-being of the 
many is also invoked by Iphigenia in Iphigenia at Aulis 1387—1390, and by 
Macaria in the Heraclideae 579-580; in general: 401—409. 

48 On the metaphorical uses of the tragic sacrifice of the maiden, see Loraux 1985, 
38-43 and 62-65; see also, in comparison with the plot of the Jon, Zeitlin 
1995, 296-300. 

49 In contrast with the sceptical remarks made by Dunn 1996, 45-63, and Scul- 
lion 1999-2000, 221-232, both of whom speak of Euripidean inventions (see 
also Lacore 1983, 231—234), the reader will refer to the realistic and welcome 
objections by Sourvinou-Inwood, 2003, 414—422, and Seaford, forthcoming; 
with the exception of an irrelevant footnote in Dunn 1996, 212 n. 35, it should 
be noted that neither of these authors take Erechtheus into account. On the 
pragmatic aspects of the aetiological process through means of performance, 
see especially Kowalzig 2007, 32-55. 
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Are we to say, then, that the necessary introduction of the figure of 
Praxithea into the heroic paradigm of Athenian autochthony is intend- 
ed, through an act of devotion centred on the ‘sacrifice of her daughter’, 
as ‘a tribute to Athenian women, to the strength of Athenian women, 
uninhibited autochthones, founders, even, of autochthony ?”” It 
would be more accurate to suggest that Athenian women must restrict 
themselves to being the worthy spouses of those autochthonous citizens 
ready to sacrifice their descendants for the good of the city. In this game 
of anthropological interpretation, it is not the modern concept of ‘gen- 
der’, understood as the symbolic and anthropopoietic construction of 
sexual identities and of social relationships between sexes, that risks be- 
coming a victim of the difficulties of its use; it is not the procedural pro- 
ductivity of the genre as a tool for anthropological investigation that 
needs to be reassessed.” Rather, it is the political and religious reality 
of fifth-century Athens as expressed through poetry that eludes the 
structural simplification of a hierarchy induced through binary logic. 
Similarly, within the body of late fifth-century drama, the female pro- 
tagonists of aetiological tales revolving around Athenian autochthony 
contribute, by means of their heroization and their introduction into 
cultic practice, to a practical and effective definition of the average 
Athenian citizen’s identity. Through the civic value given to mother- 
hood, even in a subordinate way, this identity is especially fulfilled in 
acts of devotion to tutelary deities. While ‘gender’ is now a requisite op- 
erational concept for transcultural interpretation, it is still difficult to 
draw militant feminism out of the fictitiousness of heroic narratives 
alone. 

Thus, the ‘pragmatic’ character of Euripides’ texts, which the haz- 
ards of tradition have preserved for us in fragmentary form and which 
constitute the basis for the arguments presented here, directs us to the 
historical situation that created the political context of their perform- 
ance. The political and strategic circumstances of the Peloponnesian 
War required both the protection of the territory of Attica and the col- 
onial (not to say imperialist) expansion of Athens into the Aegean sea; 
this historical context was clearly not unrelated to the recollection, on 


50 According to the conclusion proposed by Sissa/Detienne 1989, 245; see Sebil- 
lotte Cuchet 2006, 246-250, on Praxithea as ‘mother and daughter of the 
state’. 

51 On this subject, read the sensible arguments by Sebillotte Cuchet 2004, 152— 
154; see also Bruit Zaidman/Schmitt Pantel 2007. 
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the Athenian stage, of the different tales legitimating the autochthonous 
claims of the city and its heroic patriotic models, both male and female. 
This situation certainly induces the political and dramatic reinterpreta- 
tion of the cultural differences that exist between the sexes in the nar- 
rative and heroic traditions of the city, with their differentiated contri- 
butions to the defence of the state. It seems more appropriate, however, 
to leave to the historian the meticulous task of addressing the politico- 
religious dimensions of classical tragedy. 


Euripides’ Bacchae: 
The End of an Era or the Beginning of a New One? 
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Bacchae is one of the last of Euripides’ surviving works and consequently 
one of the last ancient Greek tragedies to have survived to the present 
day; it has been dated somewhere between 406 and 403 BCE. This 
play has been regarded as the ‘Abendland der Tragödie’,' and scholars 
have treated it as a representative example of the decline and disintegra- 
tion of drama as a literary form — an illustration, that is, of the irreparable 
destruction that the innovator Euripides is supposed to have caused to 
classical tragedy.* This view is associated with — and bolstered by — 


1 See Lesky 1972°, 499: ‘Von Dionysos hat die attische Tragödie ihren Ausgang 
genommen, bei ihm endet sie ftir uns in diesem Drama, das wie ein flammendes 
Abendrot am Himmel der klassischen Dichtung des großen Jahrhunderts steht’, 
and Montanari 1998, 324, who discerns in Bacchae ‘Questa visione sostanzial- 
mente pessimistica, che considera minata alla radice la possibilitá per 
l’uomo di controllare la realtä facendo ricorso alle sue facoltä razionali, e indice 
del clima intelletuale dominante nell’Atene dell’epoca, ormai prossima alla 
sconfitta nella lunga guerra contro Sparta e attraversata da tempo dal relativismo 
propugnato dai sofisti. Similar characterizations have been given to Orestes as 
well: Burkert 1974, esp. 106 claims that this play constitutes “die Katastrophe 
der Tragödie selbst’, whereas Reinhardt 1960, 243 ff. considers Orestes as a 
model example of the intellectual crisis (‘Sinneskrise’) pervading Euripidean 
drama. 

2 The derogatory discriminations against Euripides and in favour of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles are the root cause of this theory in the 19th century: Nietzsche 
considers the youngest of the three great tragedians responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the genre and, like Snell 1975, speaks of the death of tragedy. Similar 
evolutionary assessments were made by August and Friedrich Schlegel; accord- 
ing to those assessments, Aeschylus represented the dawn of tragedy, Sophocles 
the zenith, and Euripides the decline. See Goossens 1955/1962; Zimmermann 
1989, 36, who maintains that Euripides destroys the traditional elements and the 
tragic structure, crossing at the same time the boundaries of the genre, and 
Gregory 2005, 255. Generally, the theatre of Euripides is characterized by 
Reinhardt 1960, 231, as ‘Barometer der Krise’, for it demonstrates, often in 
the most extreme manner, the controversy between the younger and the 
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the social and political unrest engulfing Athens at the end of the fifth 
century’ and the decline of the democratic system of government be- 
cause of the Peloponnesian War.” 

Recently, however, the crisis which the polis — and consequently 
dramatic poetry — underwent has begun to be strongly contested,’ and 
the view that Euripides developed rather than destroyed tragedy as an 
art form is becoming all the more dominant. In light of this new out- 
look, this paper seeks to demonstrate that Bacchae is not representative 
of the end of traditional tragedy (as it had been known from the time 
of Sophocles, and as seen in line with the Aristotelian dictates on 
how it should be) but instead offered an unrepeatable chance for the 
poet to revise and to make his own contribution to the survival of 
this form by irrevocably binding the old up with the new. To that 
end, three thematic issues, considered by many as symptoms of the de- 
cline of this literary genre, will be examined: the choice of subject mat- 
ter, the motif of change of costume or disguise, and the role that the 
Chorus is required to play in the scene of the palace-miracle. These 
constitute an application and further development — to the highest de- 
gree and the widest variety possible — of the experimentations carried 


older generation, between the social, political, and theatrical conventions and 
innovations. 

3 The literary genres of antiquity stood in close interdependence with the con- 
temporary political and social reality. See Hall 1997; Most 2000; and previously 
Dodds 1960, v, who believes that the best approach to Greek tragedy is ‘an ap- 
proach which seriously concerns with the play (i.e. the Bacchae) not only as a 
piece of Greek but as a work of art and at the same time (like all works of 
art) a social document’. 

4 On the relation between Bacchae and concurrent events, and on the interpreta- 
tion of the play as allegorical warning against Alcibiades, see Delebecque 1951, 
389-400, and 1967, 356 ff., and furthermore Carriere 1966, 132 ff. C£. also the 
political interpretation of Bacchae and the connection of the present drama with 
the political situation in Athens attempted by Jäkel 1993, 95 ff., Lefèvre 1995, 
and Nicolai 1997. Zuntz 1968 opposes this historical interpretation. On the 
confrontations occurring both in internal affairs of Athens and in the area of for- 
eign policy, see Hose 1995, 32; for a general approach to the events of the 
Athenian history in the fifth century with reference to tragedy, see Debnar 
2005. 

5 For strong scepticism on the occurrence of any kind of crisis — political, finan- 
cial or intellectual — in late fifth-century Athens, see characteristically Eder 
1995. 
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out in previous Euripidean works.° They are ideal opportunities for un- 
folding Euripides’ artistic skill as in this play the poet has retained the 
traditional elements of tragedy on the one hand, and enriched them 
on the other by putting them on a different footing, and redefining 
their utility and functionality.’ 

As far as the content of Bacchae is concerned, in choosing his subject 
matter” the elderly Euripides associated himself with, and was possibly 
inspired by, the plays of Aeschylus which are imbued with a deep reli- 


6 Iakov 2004b, 61, n. 21, speculates that Euripides first tested certain scenes in the 
offstage space before materializing them in subsequent plays onstage. In general 
on the unifying spirit in Euripides’ work, see Lesky 1973, and Iakov 2010. Es- 
pecially on the analogies between Bacchae and Hippolytus with regard to their 
content, see Bellinger 1939; on the similarities with other dramas, like 
Medea, Hecuba, Electra, Trojan Women, Phoenissae, and Orestes, see Iakov 2010. 

7 The fact that this is one of the last surviving tragedies, not just of Euripides, but 
of this literary genre overall, has allowed modern scholars to argue that Bacchae 
gives us an illusory crystallization of the key features of the genre, thereby giv- 
ing the impression that Euripides uses the story of Pentheus as an excuse to 
make a short review of the entire literary form of tragedy, as well as of the so- 
ciology of Greek theatrical festivals and their relationship with Dionysus. 

8 The choice of this topic has been usually interpreted as a sign of a volte-face and 
of regret by the older Euripides for his supposed atheism and the disrespect he 
had shown to the gods, and for the acerbic criticism he had made in his older 
works. In other words, it has been seen as a form of retrogression (see for ex- 
ample Carriere 1996, 199 n. 7). Alternatively it has been viewed as an attempt at 
religious revival which sought to rekindle the religious sentiment of the Athe- 
nians because of the desperate straits the city was in, or as a reflection of the 
conflict Euripides was experiencing in this own thoughts, a conflict which 
forms the basis of the work and which appears to have no solution. In fact it 
has to do with the conflict between rationalism and the sinister force of the irra- 
tional, between the human spirit and inconceivable, illogical forces. On the 
treatment of the same subject by tragedians before and after Euripides, see 
Lesky 1972?, 499, and 1973, 106—107. Bierl 1991, 67-75 argues that Bacchae 
presents the essential problem of the ‘political’ cohabitation in a city, and the 
attempt to couple the Dionysiac with the rational attitude towards life. Hose 
1995, 166 ff. detects in its lyrics a permanent return and appeal to traditional 
Greek values and moral specifications (mesotis, the administration of divine jus- 
tice) which are entwined with the Dionysiac element (strong emotions, Dio- 
nysiac freedom, the joy of revenge); at the same time, however, the dangers 
lurking are noted, as Dionysiac worship is ambivalent: happiness and freedom 
are transformed into frenzy and disaster, while the traditional values can lead to 
violence and desolation, even to perversion. For details on the various interpre- 


tations of this subject before 1960, see Dodds 1960, xl-xli. 
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giosity.” At the same time, the playwright appears to be in line not just 
with past tradition but also the general dramatic trend which was clear in 
the final years of the fifth century BCE: the issue of religion, but this 
time in the form of Dionysian worship, comes to the fore after a con- 
siderable period of absence, while the attempt by poets to revive well- 
known myths by employing religion in order to achieve the much 
sought-after stability (or a semblance of stability) within the Athenian 
state, are captured in a revealing manner not just in the case of Bacchae 
but also in Phoenissae, Electra and Orestes, and especially so in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus and Aristophanes’ Frogs. 

Although the plot taken from such a traditional source, that is reli- 
gion, taken together with the choices of language and metre, are ele- 
ments of archaism par excellence,'' the presence of a god is not entirely 


9 From the testimony of Aristophanes of Byzantium we know that Aeschylus had 
also addressed the myth of the theomachos Theban in a tetralogy containing a 
play entitled Pentheus. Dodds 1960, xxviii and xxxi, believes that it is possible 
that individual motifs from Bacchae (conception of Dionysus, interrogation of 
the disguised god, sarcasm about his feminine appearance) had some basis in an- 
other Aeschylean tetralogy, the Lycurgeia, which dealt with resistance to the cult 
of Dionysus and the consequent punishment of the king of Thrace, Lycurgus. 
On the treatment of the same matter by other tragic poets, see also Mette 1963, 
136; Aélion 1983 I. 251 ff. (with relevant bibliography), Il. 2, 228, 233, 253; 
and Holzhausen 2003, 221. Zimmermann 1989, 33 ff. underlines the apparent 
preference expressed by the tragic poets not only for the issues Aeschylus deals 
with but also for Aeschylus himself. As example he mentions the new treatment 
of the Atreidae-myth by Sophocles and Euripides, the Persians of Timotheus 
and Aeschylus’ presentation in Aristophanes’ Frogs. On Euripides’ debt to Ae- 
schylus’ dramatic work, see in particular Aélion 1983. 

10 The last two plays, coupled with Bacchae, start from the idea that the play is part 
of the Dionysiac ritual and draw the audience’s attention to the origins of the 
literary genre. The case of Oedipus at Colonus, in particular, which describes the 
way in which the tragic hero finally finds rest, is, according to Hooker 1960, 49, 
a requiem for old religious drama. 

11 According to Dodds 1960, xxxvi ff., the dramatic plot dictates, justifies and de- 
fines to a great extent the presence of other archaic elements in Bacchae, e. g. the 
narration of miraculous offstage events, the use of messenger speeches, the con- 
siderable Aeschylean element in the vocabulary and the expression, the semi-lit- 
urgical style of the choral odes and the metric form. Murray 1965, 184 charac- 
terizes the Bacchae as ‘the most formal Greek play known to us’, whereas archaic 
elements appear on occasion in every Euripidean play. In detail about the mat- 
ter of archaism, see Silk 1983, and Zimmermann 1989, 32 ff., who presumes 
the archaism, along with the intermixture of the genres (‘Gattungsmischung’) 
and the mannerism (‘Manierismus’), as a manifestation of the corrosion in 
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new in the plays of Euripides, who had experimented with the involve- 
ment ofa deity behind the scenes in the tragic action before. In his ear- 
lier tragedies, such as Hippolytus and Ion, the intervention of Aphrodite 
and Apollo respectively determined to a large extent the fate of the mor- 
tal heroes." In Bacchae the playwright does not hesitate to place the 
humanized Dionysus” onstage as an active participant in the theatrical 


13 


the Athenian society and of the decline of the democratic regime. In the same 
time, however, it is the expression of a transitional period: the experimentation 
with traditional form and content, the language, the music and the metric fore- 
bodes the beginning of a new era and a new literature, that of the Hellenistic 
period. 

The onstage presence of gods, excluding Apollo and Athena in Suppliants, 
Prometheus’ in the play bearing his name and Athena’s in the prologue of 
Ajax, is infrequent for Aeschylus and Sophocles. Euripides seems to differentiate 
himself also in this respect from his previous colleagues. In five of his surviving 
plays (Alcestis, Hippolytus, Trojan Women, Ion, Bacchae) the prologue is an- 
nounced by gods, whereas in eight plays the deus ex machina appears in the exo- 
dus (Hippolytus, Suppliants, Electra, Iphigenia among the Taurians, Ion, Orestes, Bac- 
chae, Rhesus). On the divine prologues, see Halleran 1985, 8-10; on the deus ex 
machina, see Spira 1960; Schmidt 1964; Lefkowitz 1989, 70 n. 1-3; Wildberg 
2002, 119 f£; generally about the aim of the god’s appearance onstage, see East- 
erling 1993, and Sourvinou-Inwood 2003, 459 ff. 

On the question of why Euripides decides to present onstage Dionysus, who 
happens to be the patron of the dramatic genre, various answers have been 
given: at first one has attempted to demonstrate the connection-identification 
of Dionysus with foreign divinities which had triumphantly appeared in Athens 
(against this theory, see Dodds 1960, xlii, and Hose 1995, 164—165, with re- 
lated bibliography); the former remarks that Euripides’ interest in the orgiastic 
cults is not associated with his stay in Macedonia, but it appears already much 
earlier in the choral odes of other plays, e.g. in Cretans, in Helen and in Hypsi- 
pyle, whereas the latter reminds us that the introduction of foreign gods to the 
Greek ToA1s does not constitute some new trend at the end of the fifth century, 
as the new, orgiastic cults had already been familiar in Athens since 430 BCE. 
Dodds 1960, xi, and Seaford 1996, 39 ff. have argued that Euripides’ main con- 
cern was the presentation of the Dionysiac worship and the related mysteries. 
Hooker 1960, 49 claims that the Euripidean inspiration comes from the com- 
pletion of a new temple near the theatre, where a new gold and ivory statue of 
Dionysus had been placed. It is also supposed that Euripides stood to a great ex- 
tent under the influence of contemporary sophistical theories (Winnigton-In- 
gram 1969b and Egli 2003) or that he attempted to make more obvious the di- 
vorce between the religion of the city and that of contemporary intellectuals 
represented by the Dodecatheon, and between the popular religion symbolized 
in the person of Dionysus. In the last decades adherents of the metatheatrical 
theory, such as Segal 1982, Foley 1985, Bierl 1991, and Dobrov 2001, have at- 
tempted to detect in the choice of this particular god a kind of metatheatrical 
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game. ^ Although the appearance of deities in the prologue or at the end 
of a tragedy, generally speaking, predetermines the outcome of the story 
and leaves the mortal heroes battling throughout the play, not just with 
themselves but also with an invisible force, in the specific case of Bac- 
chae, a deity disguised as a human appears for the first time taking an ac- 
tive part in the onstage action, and his physical presence runs through- 
out the play from beginning to end. The direct juxtaposition of a god 
and a mortal onstage gives the audience a chance to observe every 
phase of the conflict between the two: the resistance and refusal to wor- 
ship the god at the start of the play leads to a crisis'^ but Pentheus is able 


self-reflexivity. The truth is that we are not in a position to know the outcome 
of the hypothesis and how the widespread material would be handled in case 
the central character was some other god. No matter how attractive the link 
between Dionysus and theatre, we cannot specify the time at which the corre- 
lation between the specific god and theatre as an institution or as an art form 
was made. If we put forward an interpretation based on purely religious con- 
siderations, we might say that Dionysus, the god primarily related with death 
and rebirth, is most suitable for referring not only to the death and revival of 
nature, but also to the death and revival of Athenian society itself, which ac- 
quired the exceptional ability to recover its morale even when faced with var- 
ious problems, and which in the end managed to survive. 

14 On the motif of incarnation and of the epiphany of a god, which derives from 
Homeric epic, see Kullmann 1993. Seaford 1996, 26 believes that the disguise 
of the gods and their visit to the mortals, in order to test them, might have re- 
lated to the establishment of the corresponding worship (cf. the worship of De- 
meter in Eleusis, the visit of Zeus and Hermes to Philemon and Baucis). Ap- 
parently there were other plays in which gods appeared — not only in the pro- 
logue or in the exodus — but the lack of further information and the fragmen- 
tation of the material do not allow us to know the outcome of the story in these 
dramas nor the manner in which each poet handled the myth. 

15 According to Rosenmeyer 1963, 108, tragedy presents the god only in the pro- 
logue and in the epilogue — that is, outside the real action — because in this way 
and always according to the conventions the god is protected from the ‘contam- 
ination’ which might be caused by his contact with men. On the contrary Mas- 
tronarde 2005, 326 believes that gods with a few exceptions are situated in the 
periphery of the action, because tragedy is interested in and highlights in the 
first place human acts, the initiative and determination of its heroes. 

16 Pentheus’ resistance has been considered as a resistance against the primitive el- 
ement hidden in one’s own nature (Dodds 1960, xvi), as the result of the con- 
frontation between the rational and irrational powers (Lesky 1973), as a tradi- 
tional structure of the Dionysiac myth which leads finally to the establishment 
of the worship (Seaford 1996, 45), as an allegorical reflection of historical events 
(local conflicts between the fanatical adherents of the new religion and the rep- 
resentatives of law and order, see Nilsson 1925, 206 ff., and Wilamowitz-Moel- 
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to avoid the catastrophe, to repent in good time and be saved, by ac- 
cepting the deity for what he truly is.” Dionysus is presented as a divine 
figure with specific features: although his face combines contradictory 
and conflicting elements,'” the playwright attempts to unite all virtues 
a deity ought to have in his figure, and to include all gifts the Greek 
playwrights incorporate into their divine figures: copia, fouxia and 
oeuvörnta.'” Pentheus is called upon to declare his belief in just such 
a deity and all those who refuse to be persuaded and to believe lose 
the chance not only to become favourites of the god, but to attain fe- 
licity and spiritual strength. 

In that sense, Euripides employs the mythological and devotional 
background in his attempt to present onstage not just a vengeful and 
domineering god, who destroys those who dissent without any reason 


lendorf 1931-1932 II.66), and as a denial of the institution of the theatre 
(Segal 1982). 

17 On Pentheus’ foregone destiny, Strohm 1957, 127, Seidensticker 1972, 36, n. 
10, and Goward 2002, 331 argue that as a prologue speaker Dionysus reveals to 
the audience Pentheus’ irreversible destruction, so that the king is presented as 
liegemen and is excluded from the start from the action in the sense of his in- 
tervention in events and of the frustration of an already foregone progress and 
punishment. On the contrary Chromik 1967, 243 ff. and 288, Diller 1968, 478, 
Burnett 1970, 19, Bierl 1991, 68, 187, Mikalson 1991, 148 ff., Jakel 1993, 
98 ff., and Wildberg 2002, 154 f£. justly underline that Dionysus does not pre- 
dict the punishment and the destruction of the hero as foregone and predeter- 
mined, as happens in similar prologues (Prometheus Bound, Ajax, Hippolytus, 
Heracles) or in the case of the Theban Maenads; he rather grants to the king 
the opportunity for knowledge and will try with the miracles in Cithaeron 
to change Pentheus’ mind and to proselytize him. Holzhausen 2003, 270— 
271 expresses a third thesis, believing that the god knows in advance Pentheus’ 
destruction and that the opportunities for repentance are cynical, in the sense 
that he indicates to Pentheus a possibility which cannot be fulfilled in reality. 

18 According to Seaford 1996, 43—44, the dualism of the Dionysiac worship is not 
a structuralist invention, but is inherent in all of the relevant myths and mirrors 
the two sides of human life. Even Euripides himself compounds in his art con- 
tradictory elements, so that he is considered as the Tpayırwraros of all tragedi- 
ans on the one hand and on the other as an intellectual and innovative poet. On 
the innovative elements which Euripides introduces in the traditional form of 
tragedy, in the use of language and in the music of his dramas, see Seaford 
1996, 22. 

19 According to Dodds 1960, xliv, the stranger behaves oia 87 Seds (291), that is to 
say like a Greek god should behave, whereas prudence (with the meaning of the 
self-control) and fjouyia, as is emphasized over and over again, are constitutive 
elements of the Dionysiac worship (370-443, 389-391, 621-622, 647, 790, 
1002, 1150-1153); see Seaford 1996, 48. 
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—a god who has decided in advance on the punishment to be meted out 
— but a deity who gives repeated warnings, offering multiple chances for 
Pentheus to repent (scene of Cadmus and Teiresias, first messenger 
speech, admirable liberation of the stranger from his bonds, palace-mira- 
cle) and a mortal who stubbornly refuses to accept the god’s power. In 
the final analysis Pentheus is punished because of his flawed estimation 
of the available data and it is this weakness of human nature that leads 
man to &popría, and so to destruction. The only agent responsible for 
these acts and their consequences is man himself.” It is this message — 
which is timely even now - that the dramatic poet attempts to convey 
to his disappointed fellow citizens, urging them to look to their con- 
science, and exhorting them to recognise the errors they have made 
at what was a critical time for their city.” 

This focus by tragedians, and above all by Euripides, on older, tried 
and tested subjects is not a nostalgic recollection of the glorious past, 
nor does it simply indicate a deeper need to connect to tradition in 
order to achieve stability within Athens, a stability which was much 
sought after. Religion, of course, continued to be a benchmark for the 
ancient world, but in the tragedies of Euripides the traditional myth is fil- 
tered through the personal experience of the dramatic poet and the social 
conditions which prevailed at the time, since the playwright attempts to 
breathe new life into and revitalize the mythological material which he 
has at his disposal, imbuing it with new content concomitant with the 
times. Anticipating the way in which theological matters would be ad- 
dressed in the following century, Euripides uses the religious faith 
which was widespread and deeply-rooted in the world outlook of ancient 
man to discuss new and more philosophical ideas about God; ideas 


20 At this point one can easily discern the influence of sophistic ideas, whereas this 
particular treatment of the situation is established in the fourth century BCE 
when the emphasis is shifted to the human, to the tragic hero, who acts and 
suffers; see Arist. Po. 1452b 28—1453a 22, and Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 
104. 

21 On the didactic character of the poetry, cf. lines 1053-1055 of Frogs; on similar 
opinions expressed in the ancient scholia, see Meijering 1987, 5-6. 

22 This different and more sophisticated theological model had already begun to 
appear in the forefront already by the time of Heracles’ composition, as the 
new style was evident in the Euripidean work long before Bacchae, see Iakov 
1998, 53-54, and Papadopoulou 2005, 116-117. Indicative of this is the 
fact that the god is denominated véos (256, 272, 467) not because his worship 
is unknown in Thebes or in Athens, but because he pledges a more sophisticat- 
ed divine model. The mortal protagonists of the drama have of course a differ- 
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which otherwise would have provoked intense reactions in a traditional 
society like that of Athens, where the religious factor continued to be 
dominant. 

Apart from examining religion, Euripides also liked to experiment 
with the change of costume or disguise for one or more of the dramatis 
personae to achieve a specific objective or goal. In Bacchae this motif is 
to be found both in the scene with Cadmus and Teiresias and in the 
scene featuring Pentheus’ transvestism.” These vignettes raise many ques- 
tions about the possible penetration of comic elements into tragedy, a de- 
velopment considered to be indicative of the loss of identity and confu- 
sion which prevailed in the dramatic genre.” However, this is not the 
first time such a motif has appeared in the tragedies of Euripides. The 
poet had used it earlier offstage, presenting the change in costume to 
the public via a messenger speech: the messenger in Medea informs us 
that Glauce was úmepyaipouoa to have received the magical garb 
which had been sent as a gift by the child-murdering heroine, and 
tried it on in front of the mirror (1165 f£), a reaction similar to the dan- 
dyish behaviour of Pentheus before the audience in Bacchae. However, 
the most impressive similarities with the scenes in Bacchae are to be 
found in the scene featuring Iolaus and the servant in Children of Heracles. 
At first, the change in costume is associated with the motif of the aged 
man who has less stamina because of his advanced age: Iolaus, like Cad- 
mus and Teiresias, are old men whose strength has abandoned them.” 


ent point of view: the purified and the enlightened aspect of the god, according 
to which gods are not allowed in their anger to equate themselves with mortals 
(cf. in Hippolytus the speech of the servant to Aphrodite and in Andromache the 
messenger’s words to Apollo), opposes to Cadmus’ words (1249, 1346) that Di- 
onysus has punished excessively. In the same vein Gregory 2005, 262 argues 
that the gods use the fates of the heroes to point a lesson (Hipp. 5—6, 
Ba. 1345), but what stays with the audience is a sense of divine vindictiveness 
and of the waste of young lives. 

23 Itis obvious that there are apparent distinctions between a simple change of 
costume and a disguise (especially a man’s into a woman). On the motif of 
transvestism, see Zeitlin 1990b. 

24 On the comic elements which have been detected in this particular scene, but 
also in the plays of Euripides in general, see Seidensticker 1982; Allan 2001, 
179—180 and 183—185 ad 630-747. Cf. also Wilkins’s 1993, 137 ad 680— 
701, and Gregory’s 1999-2000 cautious position. 

25 We are allowed to presume that a second elderly person occurs also in Children 
of Heracles, namely the aged Alcmene (636, 653 f£); in Bacchae, however, the 
occurrence of the couple Cadmus-Teiresias is definitely more evident and 
functional. Generally on old age and its description in the literary genres of 
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Despite their weakness, the divine influence does not permit them to lose 
hope or optimism. Both Iolaus and the two old men in Bacchae have faith 
in their physical condition with the result that the first wants to take part 
in battle (680—747) while the others prepare to set off for the mountains. 
In the transvestite scene the motif of old age seems to be absent since one 
of Pentheus' defining features is his youth. However, the king's youth, 
which initially set him apart from the old men, fully matches the revital- 
ization and rejuvenation of the aged characters: in Children of Herades we 
learn from a messenger's cry that ‘as if by miracle’ Iolaus recovered his 
youth,” and in Bacchae the behaviour of Cadmus and Teiresias is that 
more normally associated with men at their peak. 

Given the military context of the play, the change of costume in Chil- 
dren of Heracles includes armour, so that Iolaus is poised to take part in bat- 
tle. This vignette allows the initiated spectator to recall the donning of 
armour in Seven against Thebes, when Eteocles, with the assistance of a 
secondary character, puts on his military attire." A similar scene of the 
characters wearing armour themselves is to be found in Phoenissae. In 
line 779 Eteocles asks his servants to bring him his armour in order to 
be ready for battle, but it is not clear if this military costume is put on 
in front of the spectators.** In Bacchae the two old men appear onstage al- 
ready wearing the bacchic dress. The religious context requires a change 
of costume to allow them to participate in the devotional ceremonies in 
honour of the god Dionysus. In the transvestite scene, the change in cos- 
tume takes place onstage in front of the spectators. Of course, it does not 
involve military attire but the costume of a Bacchant which serves Pen- 
theus’ goal of spying unseen and unnoticed on the Theban Maenads. The 
development in the use of this motif is obvious: whereas in Seven against 
Thebes, Phoenissae and Children of Heracles we do not know if the change 
in costume actually took place onstage, and in the Cadmus and Teiresias 


epic, lyric poetry and drama, and in Roman poetry as well, see Bertmann 1989, 
and Hubbard 1989. 

26 For Iolaus’ miraculous rejuvenation, see Devereux 1971, and Wilkins 1993, 
xvi-xvii; on staging problems, namely the presence or absence of the old 
man in the orchestra, see Hourmouziades 2003a, 81-97 (esp. 87, n. 53), 
who asserts that the miraculous nature of the fact precludes Iolaus’ scenic reap- 
pearance. Allan 2001, 187 ad 702—708 notes that the rejuvenation constitutes a 
popular motif of Old Comedy: cf. Ar. Eq.1321ff and Lys. 667-671. 

27 See Schadewaldt 1970. 

28 For details, see Mastronarde 1994, 370 ad 779, who believes that Eteocles does 
not put on his armour, or at least not onstage. 
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scene the change had taken place offstage, in the case of Pentheus the au- 
dience can watch the change in real time with their own eyes. In the 
transvestite scene, the issue of war and religion somehow merge, since 
Pentheus’ venture combines attending prohibited devotional ceremonies 
with the motif of spying, which is usually found in cases of war (Iliad 10, 
Rhesus 208 f£).? 

Taking into account other similarities between the scenes (excessive 
zeal and eagerness in discharging the mission,” repeated warnings from 
other persons,’ similarities in the vocabulary”), it is clear that late Euri- 
pides breaks the single, sweeping scene from Children of Heracles into two 
smaller, stand-alone scenes or vignettes in which he exploits and fully de- 
velops an old motif in his attempt not to cause laughter but to serve very 
specific endodramatic purposes: the change of costume is a practical man- 
ifestation of the faith of the two old men and allows them to participate in 
the Dionysian rituals, while the disguise makes it easier for Pentheus to 
spy on the Maenads. Consequently, the type and quality of eventual com- 


29 Diller 1968, 485 notes that Pentheus’ attempt to observe the Bacchae during 
their frenzy is described and rationalized as military patrol in order to harvest 
information (838, 916, 956, 981). Ahead of time Pentheus had expressed his 
wish to see the Maenads at close range, not hidden like a spy but rather like 
a soldier preparing an attack against them. Therefore, as Holzhausen 2003, 
254 observes, the transvestism consists ostensibly in the change of harness — in- 
stead of the military equipment appears the female dress — and in the change of 
the purpose. With reference to the weaponry one can make the following com- 
parisons: Iolaus borrows the real, material weaponry from Zeus’ temple (697) — 
this fact may prepare his miraculous rejuvenation caused by divine intervention 
— whereas in Bacchae Pentheus ‘is armed’ with a different attire in the battle 
against the Maenads on the recommendation of a god as well, but this time 
with painful results. On the arming scenes in tragedy, see in general Taplin 
1977, 137. 

30 Iakov 2010, 109 observes that the two old men leave the stage supporting each 
other, exactly as in the end of Heracles the pained hero fares forth to Athens sup- 
ported by Theseus (1402 f£) and like Pylades in Orestes supports his friend and 
conducts him to the Argive court (799 ff.). 

31 The servant, exactly like Alcmene and the Chorus, strives to dissuade Iolaus, 
Pentheus attempts to admonish and to persuade the two old men to avoid 
their exposure, Dionysus, however, not only discourages the king, but encour- 
ages and motivates him to carry out his project as well. 

32 Wilkins 1993, 138 ad 680-701 points out the similarities in the vocabulary and 
further analogies between the scenes: Iolaus’ decision to fight is a udpov étros 
(682), Pentheus speaks of pwpiav thy on (344), Iolaus is asked ri troveis 
&AAws; (704), but with a god's help in Bacchae the pain disappears: 90dZw/Bpo- 
loot TrÓvov fj8Uv/k&parróv T’ euképocrov (65—67). 
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icality in the passages being examined is completely different from similar 
scenes in the comedies of Aristophanes (Women at the Thesmophoria) 
which are primarily intended to provoke laughter or create a pleasant at- 
mosphere. That, of course, is something which would serve no objective 
in tragedy and would also be in complete contrast with the high register 
and content of the tragic genre, and would only result in ‘defamiliariza- 
tion’ and a consequent disruption of the dramatic illusion. In any case, 
any laughter provoked in disguise scenes in tragedies is probably bitter 
(Tpayıkös yéAws) since those scenes present an ironic reverse of previous 
conditions rather than any pure comic intent (Pentheus agrees to dress up 
as a Maenad, having previously censured the two old men).” Even if 
there is some comic element to be identified, it does not undermine 
the dramatic character of the performance; on the contrary, it emphasizes 
and reinforces it. Since theatre is a representation of life, it is only logical 
for joy and unhappiness to exist side by side, to be mingled and to alter- 
nate on the same stage. This blending of tragic pathos and comic elements 
renders the latest of the great tragedians far more innovative than other 
masters of his craft, since it foreshadows the full development and use 
of the transvestism and disguise motif in post-classical comedy. 

A third example of Euripidean experimentation, and an interesting 
case of directorial choice, is the role of the Chorus."* In general terms 
the Chorus of Maenads is loosely connected to the main action of the 


33 It is characteristic that the protagonists of the scenes — Iolaus weak by nature and 
with excessive zeal, Cadmus and Teiresias with their religious excitement and 
Pentheus with the tragic fate of the man who in ignorance is heading for his 
disaster — cause affection and sympathy rather than laughter in the audience. 

34 In general on the role of the Chorus in Bacchae, see Müller 1967, 224—225, and 
Arthur 1972. The former expresses the opinion that the Chorus’ close connec- 
tion with the action belongs to the archaic elements of the drama, as they are 
defined by Dodds 1960, xxxvi (see above n. 8), whereas the latter considers that 
the Chorus functions as an independent, cohesive group in parallel to the ac- 
tion, framing it without any participation in it. For a synopsis of this matter, 
see Goldhill 1986, 271-272, and for a detailed treatment of this issue, see 
Hose 1990-1991 II. 332 f£. and 395 f£, who concludes that the choral odes 
are of a peculiar meaning for the specific play, the Chorus however as synago- 
nistes barely takes part in the action. Hourmouziades 1998, 47 has the same 
opinion: ‘The Bacchae are not introduced in the action in order to sympathize 
their leader’s fate, but only in order to sing the lyrics of the play’. On the con- 
trary Holzhausen 2003, 256-258 argues that the real tragic character of the 
drama is not Pentheus but the Chorus of the foreign Maenads — which justifies 
the title of the play — and Dionysus, who comprises with them an indivisible 


group. 
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play — this has been seen by some as a weakening of the Chorus’ role and 
a forerunner of the complete removal of lyrical songs in the tragedy of the 
fourth century BCE;? however, the title of the play alone, which directly 
refers back to early Aeschylean works, where the Chorus was used as 
dramatis persona since there was no third actor, is sufficient for one to re- 
alise that the presence of the Bacchants merits particular attention. The 
direct participation of the Chorus has been preserved occasionally in cer- 
tain key scenes in the play such as in the second messenger speech 
(1024-1038), in the kommos with Agave (1168-1199) and above all in 
the marvellous palace-miracle scene (576-615). The role of the Maenads 
in reproducing the earthquake as a physical phenomenon” is a character- 
istic case of artistic use of a motif already employed in older tragedies, 
since natural disaster scenes are described in two earlier plays, namely 
in the exodus of Prometheus Bound and in Heracles (904—909).? Examin- 
ing the first of those, if we accept the text in the form in which it has 
been handed down to us, the Chorus is not actively involved in re-enact- 
ing this world-shattering disaster. It is generally accepted that the Chorus 
does not appear to be involved in the action in this particular tragedy, and 
although it was relatively free to move around the orchestra, unlike 
Prometheus who was bound in chains and arrested, it does not do so 
in the exodus scene, since the only thing that is stated is that the daughters 
of the Ocean, in a spectacular reversal of intention, have decided to assist 
and support the hero and remain next to him to the bitter end despite 
Hermes’ threats. In Heracles, the description of the earthquake, which 


35 Xanthakis-Karamanos 1988, 13 ff. argues that the loose connection between the 
Chorus and the main action in the fourth century BCE is due to a decline in 
religious sentiment, which appears to be one of the main reasons for the exis- 
tence of the Chorus inserts in tragedy; on Bacchae in particular, Segal 1997, in 
an attempt to justify the almost non-existent participation of the Chorus in the 
action, claims that the Chorus as a voice of the community of citizens had start- 
ed losing its prestige in the light of the political changes at the end of the fifth 
century BCE. 

36 For a summary of the staging problems of this scene, see Goldhill 1986, 276 ff., 
and Bierl, 1991, 194; for bibliography and the related discussion, see Roux 
1961, 30-42; Castellani 1976, 61-83, esp. 61-71; and Fisher 1992, 179— 
188, esp. 179—180. 

37 On the correspondences between the three scenes in reference to the an- 
nouncement of the natural phenomenon (prediction — manifestation — ac- 
count), see Arnott 1962, 124—125, and Hose 1990—1991 II.366. In detail 
on the role of the Chorus in the scene of the palace-miracle, see Castellani 


1976, and Gakopoulou 2011. 
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covers only a relatively small number of verses and which is tied into the 
hero’s mania, is first begun by the Chorus but its participation is limited to 
reading out a single two-line verse (904—905). In contrast with Bacchae, 
the earthquake in Heracles is limited to a short period of time.” The de- 
scription of the natural disaster is also equally short, while the Chorus’ re- 
action (the old men do not appear to take an active part in events) was 
restricted simply to expressing fear and awe about the natural disaster 
and about divine intervention." Only in the case of Bacchae did Euripides 
choose to utilize the Chorus’ presence by combining its relative freedom 
of movement, its mimetic skill at conveying spoken content with corre- 
sponding dance moves (kai yap oUroi Sià Tv oxnnartıloutvwv puSpóv 
LILOUVTAL Kal ÑIN Kal TÁIN Kai rpäseıs, Po.1447a 27—28), and its sui gen- 
eris identity, i.e. the fact that it is a Bacchic troupe traditionally associated 
with Dionysus. The admittedly poor technical and stage equipment of the 
age (bronteion and keraunoskopeion, i.e. thunder and lightning machines) 
coupled with a careful choice of suitable expressive tools (verbs and ad- 
verbs, exclamations and exclamatory phrases, moods, repeated words 
and verse form) allowed the playwright to use the movement of the Cho- 
rus and the religious-ritual vocabulary in order to make the re-enactment 
of the earthquake as realistic and plausible as possible. Once again com- 
bining traditional motifs, not only from mythology and Dionysian wor- 
ship but also from literary tradition, the play as a whole couples the real- 
istic with the symbolic for maximum dramatic effect: at the end of the 
scene one of the high points of the play has already taken place, because 
immediately thereafter begins the gradual decline and weakening of Pen- 
theus’ authority, a decline which will lead to his eventual destruction. 
The results of the experimentation with re-enactment of the earthquake 
were an utter success: in Heracles the spectator comes face to face only 


38 Further differences are detected between the two scenes: Arnott 1962, 125 re- 
marks that in Heracles emphasis is given to the hero’s frenzy and not to the nat- 
ural phenomenon, while Castellani 1976, 75 notes that in Bacchae the visible de- 
struction of the house (oikos) does not follow, but portends the terrible human 
devastation. 

39 On the scenic representation of the natural phenomenon in Heracles, see Bond 
1981, 303 ad 904, and Karabela 2003, 230 n. 78, who submits that the palace’s 
destruction is represented by the Chorus’ words and movements and obviously 
with the help of the sounds of the bronteion. As a matter of fact a great part of 
the earthquake’s description is filtered through Heracles inside the palace: he 
explains that we are dealing with an earthquake, he defines the reason for its 
manifestation and seems to experience the physical phenomenon and its conse- 
quences. 
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with the results of the natural disaster — a broken pillar to which the un- 
conscious Heracles is tied" — whereas in Bacchae the re-enactment of the 
disaster is effected onstage with the assistance of the Chorus. If one takes 
into account that in the fourth century BCE an attempt was made to en- 
rich the performance of plays with spectacle and stage effects," then the 
palace-miracle scene, from a directorial point of view, is one scene which 
prepared the ground for more impressive later productions. 

The conclusion one can draw from the foregoing analysis, is that the 
'*poietes sophos’ (‘wise’ poet), the eternal, tireless innovator, pioneer and 
experimenter," appears to have been utterly traditional in the staging of 
the scenes discussed, having dressed up new concerns in old clothing be- 
cause, firstly, he did not wish to breach the conventions of the genre and, 
secondly, because no matter how much social changes favoured radical 
artistic innovation this had to mature and be gradually accepted by a con- 
servative public which continued to be affected by religion." On the one 
hand, Euripides appears to be standing firm on the solid foundations of 
past tradition, especially that of Aeschylus, fully utilizing the achievements 
of tragedy, as well as widespread theatrical conventions, whose impact 
continued to be strong and definitive. It was for that reason that he de- 
cided to handle a matter with religious content in a play with a classical 
structure — Bacchae, just like Medea, Hippolytus, Trojan Women and Ion, in- 
terweaving exciting vignettes from start to finish, as happened in the sur- 
viving works of Sophocles, and has etrAeyuevnv ouvSeow as required by 


40 The motif of the pillar appears also in Iphigenia among the Taurians 46; during the 
description of the prophetic dream of the previous night the heroine narrates 
that after the palace’s destruction only a broken pillar is preserved, from 
which blond hair sprouts forth. 

41 See Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 3—4. 

42 This characterization belongs to Dodds 1960, xl, and Winnigton-Ingram 
1969b, 137. 

43 This opinion was expressed first by Sutton 1973 on Alcestis. Despite the attempt 
to disconnect the drama from its religious roots and to correlate the Great Di- 
onysia with the so-called ‘ideology of the polis’ of Athens, the external frame of 
the performance of the dramatic competition on the occasion of a religious cel- 
ebration and in honour of a particular god demonstrates that the religious ori- 
gins were strong enough even at end of the fifth century BCE. For a detailed 
discussion of this issue, see Goldhill 1990, who, like previously Bierl 1989, 43, 
considers undeniable the incorporation of the dramatic performances in a spe- 
cific religious framework. On the relationship of ancient theatre with religion, 
see Sourvinou-Inwood 2003; for a contrary opinion, see Taplin 1978, 161 f£, 
who advocates the disengagement of the Great Dionysia from their devotional 
character. 
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the rule of Aristotle’s Poetics (1452b 30), while at the same time showing 
due respect to the role ofthe Chorus and treating the comic dimension of 
certain scenes with great care." On the other hand, the inventive poet 
(whose impact on post-classical drama is now beyond any doubt)” ex- 
perimented with various motifs and tested their potential, thereby prepar- 
ing the ground for new developments: as is clear from surviving extracts, 
the later tragedians, who were undoubtedly affected by Euripides works, ^ 


44 This particular stance towards the ‘old’ is legitimate, as in art there is no man- 
nerism without recollection of the past, see Reinhardt 1960, 255. 

45 Many scholars have dealt with Euripides’ influence on tragedy and comedy of 
the fourth century; see Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 28-34, and Easterling 
1993, 567. Here we may simply mention the fact that subsequent tragedians 
owed much to the monumental heritage which Euripides left to them in regard 
to: a) the dramatic content; most tragic fragments of the fourth century deal 
with religious, moral, social, and political aspects, for the concept of destiny 
and divine justice attract the interest not only of the philosophers, but also 
that of the tragic poets of this age (explicitly see Xanthakis-Karamanos 1988, 
56), b) the composition with pathetic character, which contains genuinely trag- 
ic scenes where the element of the £Aeos and póßos is intense, as in most cases 
the hero in a state of distraction kills a close relative, unaware of the victim's 
identity, only understanding in a moment of recognition (anagnorisis), cf. 
Po. 1453b 29—33 on the play Alcmeon of Astydamas, c) the narrative prologues, 
and d) the form and the style, the vocabulary, the speech, and the imagery, on 
which in particular, see Xanthakis-Karamanos 1988, 23. On the popularity of 
Euripides’ tragedies in the fourth century, see Kuch 1993, 552 f£; particularly 
on the connection between Euripides and Diphilus, see Friedrich 1953. Euri- 
pidean influence is detected in the composition of Plato’s dialogues too, e.g. 
in composing the Gorgias Plato seems to have used fundamental thematic and 
structural elements and motifs from the Antiope of Euripides; for further details, 
see Nightingale 1995, 73 ff. 

46 Bacchae has remarkable similarities to an extract from the Oeneus by Chaeremon, 
who, along with Astydamas, Carcinus and Theodectes, was one of the most fa- 
mous tragedians of the fourth century BCE. Despite the fragmentary nature and 
content of the work, the similarities between the later work and the first mes- 
senger scene in the Euripidean tragedy are clear (esp. in lines 683-711) not 
only in relation to the subject of the description (girls dancing in moonlight 
and activities of the Maenads on the mountains respectively), but also in rela- 
tion to the verbal images, the choice of words and the expressive forms em- 
ployed. However, the difference in style is obvious since both poets use the 
same motif but opt to manifest their artistic concerns in completely different 
ways. In particular on the similarities between the two texts, see Xanthakis-Kar- 
amanos 1980, 77-79. Similarities related to the content are detected between 
Bacchae and another play of Euripides, Dionysus, and a fragment ascribed to As- 
tydamas as well; see Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 91—92 and 95—96 respective- 
ly, whereas the composition of Carcinus’ Semele and Diogenes’ Semele demon- 
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continued to draw their plots from mythological and religious tradition, 
while making innovations in handling the older material," the role of 
the Chorus gradually declining until it disappeared altogether, while 
the comic aspect of situations and characters began to infiltrate into 
plays which were utterly serious in terms of their subject matter.” 

From the evidence available to us, we must conclude that we cannot 
talk here of startling changes in the tragic genre from one day to the next. 
What we perceive today as the peak and decline of tragedy did not hap- 
pen in successive stages but synchronically, since we cannot overlook the 
fact that in the Athens of famine, siege, and political unrest both Sopho- 
cles and Euripides were being performed. The changes occurring did not 
coincide with and were not always determined by strict dividing lines 
based on historical events and genre restrictions," since in the field of 
the arts and literature, and in the socio-political sector, the new always 
coexists with the old, just as Euripides oscillated between tradition and 
innovation in all phases of his career and in all aspects and dimensions 
of his work.” 

In the final analysis, the crisis of the age and of the tragic genre, as 
captured in Bacchae, is not a crisis related to political instability, to con- 
fused moral values or to decline and disarray in dramatic art. If one ana- 
lyses the etymology of the Greek word kpíois (‘discernment/judgement’), 
which comes from the verb kpivo (‘to discern’), then the notion of selec- 
tion becomes of paramount importance. In the case of tragedy, crisis is the 
attempt made by the poets to draw distinctions, to select and utilize those 
cohesive elements which are capable of assisting the tragic genre, to con- 


strates the continuous interest of the Athenian audience in exotic and orgiastic 
worships. 

47 Fora comparison of the tragedies of the fourth century to the Euripidean plays 
in connection with their mythological content, see Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 
35. 

48 On the compositions with melodramatic character and the tragicomedies, see 
Xanthakis-Karamanos 1980, 47. Generally on the development in meta-classi- 
cal drama of the fourth and third centuries BCE, see Hooker 1960, 50 ff. 

49 See the contrary view in Csapo, 2000, 116, concerning the schematisation of 
ancient comedy into Old, Middle, and New. He adopts Henderson’s view 
(1995) according to which it is more legitimate to look for dominant trends 
than for revolutionary changes which occur suddenly in the development of lit- 
erary forms. 

50 Gregory 2005, 258 underlines that Euripides introduces new structures but also 
revives old ones. 
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tribute to and ensure both its survival and rejuvenation.” Although no 
tragedy from the fourth century BCE — apart from the play Rhesus attrib- 
uted to Euripides — has survived in full," the extant fragments and other 
references allow us to reconstruct a rich body of works, to explore a pe- 
riod when stage productions were flourishing and there were a plethora 
of actors, and finally a time when the state looked after the continuation 
of the theatre as an institution.” If we accept Aristotle’s view of the de- 
velopment of literary genres and forms, then tragedy, having undergone 
various phases and endured a series of changes (rroAAós peropoAós uera- 
Baroloa, Po. 14492 14—15, petaBdoers, Po.1449a 37) has come full circle 
and become complete. That completion does not necessarily mean de- 
cline: just as species in Darwin's theory of evolution survive by adapting, 
dramatic poetry managed to survive in a form adapted to new require- 
ments, by reinventing the past and redefining the present. It here fol- 
lowed a parallel course with the democratic system of government, al- 
though we are in a position to monitor the developments and the con- 
tinuity of the chain only after the New Comedy of Menander.” If the 
restoration of the Athenian democracy in 403 BCE on the initiative of 
Thrasybulus shows that democracy itself survived, even if in a different 
form, then drama also managed to survive by simply finding new forms 
of expression and trends, initially in relation to content and form, and 
later in relation to the means of staging.” 


51 According to Anaxagoras’ philosophical theory, kpíois is defined as the spirit, 
the power of the world, which is able to distinguish, classify and bring order 
to the universe in contrast with the fragmented, endlessly muddled and chaotic 
material of molecules; see in detail Reinhardt 1960. 

52 On Rhesus, see Kuch 1993, 549—551. 

53 See Hose 1995, 184 ff. (with related bibliography), but mainly Xanthakis-Kar- 
amanos 1988, and Easterling 1997d, 212 f£. Euripides’ institution in Macedonia 
is indicative of tragedy’s undiminished popularity and of its increased geograph- 
ical dissemination, a trend which would accelerate in the fourth century, on 
which see Easterling 1994. 

54 On the relation between Menander and tragedy, see Xanthakis-Karamanos 
1988, 63, and Handley/Hurst 1990. 

55 On the various interpretations of this shift in the tragedy of the fourth century, 
see Easterling 1993. Cf. also Xanthakis-Karamanos 1988, 12, and Debnar 2005, 
22: ‘the poet’s vision proved correct: The Peloponnesian War did not destroy 
Athens, or the Athenian democracy, or, for that matter, tragedy. All continued 
to flourish well into the fourth century’, and 6: ‘Tragedy did not end with Ath- 
ens’ defeat in 404, nor did it spring full grown from the head of Aeschylus in 
democratic Athens following the battles of Salamis and Plataea’. 


Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis: 
War and Human Sacrifice 
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After producing Orestes in 408 BCE, Euripides left Athens to accept an 
invitation to the royal court of King Archelaus of Macedonia. He wrote 
at least three more tragedies at Pella before he died there in 406 BCE: 
Iphigenia at Aulis may have been his last work because it evidently lacks 
the poet’s finishing touch. Surely it was not an easy decision for Euri- 
pides to leave Athens in his old age, but by going away to Macedonia 
he moved from the centre of the war to its periphery. He had always 
been a solitary man, keeping away from public life and active politics, 
a formidable intellectual who was respected rather than loved by the 
public, and yet he had a great affection for his polis, as his patriotic 
dramas make clear. There is no evidence that Euripides left the city 
out of resentment against the Athenians. It is obvious that the conflict 
between Athens and Sparta captured his imagination when he wrote 
Iphigenia at Aulis. Once again, he chose a subject from the myth of 
the Atridae, thereby going back to the fatal incident that preceded the 
Trojan War: the sacrifice of a virgin that opened the passage for the 
Greek fleet to Troy. Iphigenia’s death was meant to make war possible. 
But the selfishness and the baseness of the generals and the army lent an 
air of bitterness to the patriotic glorification of the Panhellenic expedi- 
tion. When the play was brought to the stage postumously in 405 BCE 
by a son or nephew of the poet (together with Alcmeon in Corinth and 
Bacchae), it won first prize. We cannot tell how much Iphigenia at 
Aulis contributed to the success of the trilogy; certainly, Bacchae, one 
of the few tragedies concerned with Dionysus, was greatly admired, 
but the theme of war and human sacrifice must have also touched the 
audience deeply. Moreover, the young maiden, who later became 
priestess of Artemis and died at Brauron in Attica, was a familiar figure 
in Athens. 

The idea of war pervades the play; and the poet creates this martial 
atmosphere despite the fact that those who champion the campaign 
against Troy remain unseen in the background: the diviner Calchas, 
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the Greek warlords (apart from the Atridae and Achilles), together with 
their spokesman Odysseus, and the anonymous soldiers. Euripides main- 
tains the focus of the action on a family affair, but points of honour are 
at stake, not to mention the promise of eternal glory and rich spoils; and 
so Agamemnon feels enslaved to the rank and file of the Greek army 
(450). From the beginning of the play the audience know very well 
that the warmongers will gain the upper hand: myth renders the Trojan 
War inevitable. ' 

We must bear in mind that this war was considered not a poetic fic- 
tion but a real event that (one way or another) came to pass. Herodotus 
placed the siege of Troy at the end of a chain of mythical stories about 
kidnapped women,” thereby paving the way for his historical account 
per se. The memory of great wars sticks in human minds, principally be- 
cause wars are distinct, and usually painful, breaks with the ordinary 
course of events. It is clear to see that the Trojan War had acquired addi- 
tional relevance at the closing stage of the Peloponnesian War, when the 
defeat of the Athenians was looming on the horizon. Thucydides re- 
gards the Peloponnesian War as the greatest disturbance in the history 
of the Hellenes, affecting also a large part of the non-Hellenic world 
(1.1.2); more to the point, he comes to the conclusion that all past 
events, including Agamemnon’s expedition against Troy, are less signif- 
icant compared to the conflict bertween Athens and Sparta (1.9 ff.). He 
even goes so far as to dismiss the greatest war in history, the Persian 
War, because it had come to a quick end after only two naval battles 
and two land battles.” Nevertheless, at the close of the fifth century 
BCE the scenes of the Persian invasion were still imprinted on the 
minds of the Athenians. The memories of the Persian Wars were 
kept alive by means of living oral traditions (although the contemporary 
witnesses had died in the meantime); what is more, the ruins of many 


1 Although the action largely concentrates on possible ways in which Iphigenia’s 
death could be avoided, there is no doubt at all that the sacrifice will happen in 
the end. Troy is on everybody’s mind: the ‘Homeric’ fleet of a thousand ships 
(231 f£) is ready to leave port and head for the open sea; the fall of the city is 
foreseen by the Chorus (751 f£); a prophecy of Chiron connects Achilles’ fate 
with the siege of Troy (1062 f£) ; finally, there is a threat that Agamemnon will 
be slain in Mycenae by Clytaemestra in revenge for the killing of Iphigenia 
(1180 Œ., 1455). 

2  Hdt.1.1—4: Io, Europa; Medea, Helen. 

3 Th. 1.23.1: the invasion of Xerxes had come to an end after the battles of Sal- 
amis, Plataea, and Mycale (here on both land and sea). 
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destroyed temples, the spoils of war on display in the sanctuaries, and 
the wall paintings glorifying Greek military achievements like those in 
the Stoa Poikile helped in bringing back memories of the war.* 

Euripides was born ca. 480 BCE, when the Athenians defeated the 
Persians in the naval battle of Salamis, and the end of his life coincided 
with a critical moment in his country’s history. At the close of the fifth 
century Euripides chose a highly relevant plot. He dramatized the story 
of a maiden, who from a weeping suppliant (1215 f£) changes into a 
firmly resolved heroine. On her self-sacrifice depends the success of 
the Greek expedition against Troy (1397—1401): 


I shall give my life to Greece. Make sacrifice, devastate Troy! .... It is rea- 
sonable that Greeks rule over barbarians, not barbarians over Greeks, dear 
mother: the one are slaves but the others are free men.” 


This chauvinistic speech advocating Greek superiority over the barbar- 
ians was probably understood by the Athenian audience as an ironic 
comment on the present crisis in 405 BCE; and surely there is also an 
allusion to the Persian Wars. Their ancestors had defended Greek free- 
dom against the invasions of Darius and Xerxes, thereby laying the 
foundations of Athenian supremacy, and now, only three generations 
later, the Athenians have to face defeat. After receiving considerable fi- 
nancial support from the Achaemenids, Sparta and her allies are stepping 
up efforts to bring the Athenian empire to her knees. In Iphigenia at Aulis 
there 1s a complex interplay of allusions to three different wars: Aga- 
memnon's military campaign against the Trojans reflects the conflict be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, which in its turn brings to mind the Persian 
Wars. 

One example will suffice to emphasize this thematic complexity. By 
reducing the heroic figures to ordinary human size Euripides shows 
himself able to make contemporary references in this play. When Aga- 
memnon feels that Necessity has caught him in her clutch, Menelaus 
brutally replies that countless men have had this experience (366). He 
goes on to argue that thousands have struggled and failed, some because 
of the foolishness of their fellow citizens (368) — an observation which is 
inconsistent with the soldiers! camp at Aulis, pointing in the direction of 
radical democracy — while others fail because of their own incapacity to 
keep their city safe and govern effectively (369), a statement which again 


4 The battle of Marathon was depicted on one of its walls (Paus. 1.23.1). 
5 Hall 1989; Stockert 1992, 591. 
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scarcely anyone in the audience would have related solely to mythical 
Mycenae. After this abuse Menelaus adds: ‘I deeply lament for poor 
Hellas’ (370), another line which is directly relevant to fifth-century 
Greece. Indeed, the Athenian audience must have kept a sharp memory 
of this verse, for even one generation later the poet Eubulus quoted it to 
comic effect, putting those same words into the mouth of a brothel 
keeper! And why does Menelaus lament for Greece at this point? Hellas 
is ready to attempt an amazing feat (so he thinks) and now, because of 
Agamemnon and Iphigenia, the army is on the point of letting the base 
barbarians go with impunity. In lines 371-372 there is not only a no- 
ticeable echo of the growing influence of the Persians, as Athens faces 
defeat in the Peloponnesian War, but also an allusion to the Athenian 
victory in the Persian Wars, which once formed the basis for Athenian 
greatness. 

The details of the plot (unlike those of Iphigenia among the Taurians) 
were largely fixed by mythical tradition. When the Greeks gathered for 
their campaign against Troy at the bay of Aulis, their fleet was withheld 
by adverse winds,° whereupon Calchas declared that Agamemnon had 
to sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia to Artemis. The tragic action inevi- 
tably leads to this act of human killing: Euripides makes sure that the 
individual fate of father and daughter, of slayer and victim, becomes 
the main focus of attention. Agamemnon is the protagonist: he opens 
the action of the play, together with his faithful servant, and is confront- 
ed first with Menelaus, then with Clytaemestra, and finally with Iphige- 
nia. And though for a moment he changes from an opportunist 
commander to a loving father, policy quickly gains the upper hand 
over family ties: he submits to the blood-thirsty army, and in the closing 
scene Iphigenia accepts his patriotic rhetoric. 

It has often been observed that this Agamemnon is a weak character, 
a liar and a coward, a man vacillating between ambition and paternal 
love.’ He agrees to offer Iphigenia to be taken for slaughter, believing 
that he will go up in the people’s estimation. He is then overcome by 
scruples, but only too late, and when he tries to rescind his decision, 
he realizes that Odysseus would not shrink from inciting the crowd 


6 Either adverse winds (A. Agam. 112 ff; Eur. IA 1323 f£) or a complete lack of 
wind (Eur. IA 10) may cause the delay (aploia) of the fleet, which even thou- 
sands of rowers (1388) would not overcome: Stockert 1992, 57. Nevertheless, 
the women of the Chorus have easily crossed the Euripus from Chalcis! 


7 Michelakis 2006, 33-35; Hose 2008, 221-223. 
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to violence: they will pursue him even to Mycenae to kill him and lay 
waste the land (531 ff.). Yet he lacks the courage to reveal his intentions 
to his wife, Clytaemestra. How could he justify his decision to her? It is 
impossible to conceal his ambition by deceitfully maintaining that it is 
Artemis who compels him to slay his daughter, while he knows very 
well that the sacrifice is conditional: if the Greeks insist to sail to 
Troy (358 £), then and only then Iphigenia will have to be slaughtered. 
It comes therefore as no surprise to learn that Menelaus offers to disband 
the operation and return home (495). No explicit reason is given, more- 
over, in the play for the aploia detaining the army at Aulis, but it obvi- 
ously aims at the leader of the army Agamemnon, who finds himself en- 
trapped by his own indecision. 

Walter Burkert has explained the ritual of virgin sacrifice as a pri- 
meval act of magic symbolizing a (temporary) renunciation of love in 
order to kill.” A group of young males, after leaving the protected 
sphere of the house for a hunting expedition or a campaign, begin 
with a prothyma, a preparatory offering which serves to justify and ex- 
cuse the killing that will follow, namely in war as the real bloody ritual. 
It is natural to propitiate the divinity in advance, given the life-and- 
death risks involved in violent bloodshedding acts. 

In myth we find several examples of human sacrifice.” These stories 
seem to indicate that the Greeks believed that the ritual killing of young 
persons (usually female) once really happened. But nowhere such offer- 
ings have ever been part of an established cult. Albert Henrichs points 
out that ‘the Greeks clearly preferred the fiction of human sacrifice to 
its reality." Now Agamemnon is asked to offer his firstborn daughter 
to Artemis, who is not only the goddess of the wild beasts in the moun- 
tains but also a deity of war and bloodshed. The only reason for such a 
sacrifice is the setting out for war: the ritual killing of the victim will 
make certain that the slayer will save his country and defeat its enemies. 
Still, the gods should be free from any stigma attached to being blood- 


8 Burkert 1972, 46. 

9 Euripides shows a predilection for young persons offering their lives for the 
benefit of their fellow citizens; here there is no stigma of human sacrifice be- 
cause the self-sacrificing victims act on their own free will. Apart from Iphige- 
nia there are the three daughters of Erechtheus (in the lost tragedy Erechtheus), 
Menoeceus in Phoenissae, Macaria in Heraclidae, and Polyxena in Hecuba: this 
Trojan princess is slain on Achilles’ grave to grant a safe return home to the 
Greek fleet. 

10 Henrichs 1981, 195. 
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thirsty, and men feel the need to offer an explanation as to why the gods 
should ask for such a sacrifice: human suffering at the hands of the gods 
is considered to be a retribution for some prior sacrilege. 

Euripides plays down considerations of personal guilt and divine ret- 
ribution. When the Old Servant reveals the truth to the unsuspecting 
Clytaemestra, he does not speak of a ritual sacrifice to a goddess, but 
states categorically that Agamemnon is about to commit an act of mur- 
der (873). The father will kill his child with his own hands! Agamem- 
non has tried in vain to prevent this crime. In fact, he uses secular and 
legal terms to describe it (399). The language of ritual is veiled and, as far 
as possible, replaced by secular expressions throughout the play. Similar- 
ly, in her monody preceding her sudden firm decision to die, Iphigenia 
maintains emphatically that she will be murdered (1317 f.). There is no 
reference to any divine command, only protest against an act of violence 
committed by an unholy father! 

From the beginning of the play it is clear that Agamemnon does not 
act under any religious constraint. Euripides keeps Artemis in the back- 
ground, taking Calchas’ divination only as a traditional starting point for 
his mythological plot. Calchas turns out to be anything but an inspired 
diviner: he acts behind the scenes as an ambitious (520) and false (957) 
mouthpiece of the army. It is Calchas who persuades Agamemnon to 
sacrifice Iphigenia for the sake of personal ambition and military 
glory. Agamemnon comes to repent his hasty decision but, as he is 
too weak to rule the rebellious army, he cannot prevent the virgin’s 
death. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the transformation of Iphige- 
nia from helpless victim to determined heroine comes about without di- 
vine influence. 

There has been much debate on the issue of the play's ending.'’ The 
transmitted text is corrupt almost beyond repair. Friedrich Schiller, who 
translated the play into German verse in 1788, ended with Iphigenia’s 
final words (1509): ‘Geliebte Sonne, fahre wohl’ (‘Farewell, dear 
light’). And indeed, one does not really expect anything hereafter except 
for a few concluding lines by the Chorus. Even so, there are two alter- 
native endings, both of them not easily compatible with the general 
tenor of the play because Artemis features prominently in them. One 
ending was lost save for two and a half lines quoted by Aelian, and 
the other appears to be a later addition which is in part blatantly un-Eur- 
ipidean. 


11 Stockert 1992, 79 ff., 617 ff. 
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According to Aelian (who flourished 600 years after the first pro- 
duction of the play), Artemis as dea ex machina speaks to Clytaemestra. 
She announces that she will save the virgin by replacing her with a 
hind (a symbolic substitute) and snatch her away to a distant land. Is 
this the version that Euripides originally had planned — an ending, 
that is, similar to that of his Iphigenia among the Taurians, where the god- 
dess Athena appears on high? We may assume that Euripides refrained 
from including this scene in his play, since there would have been a shift 
of emphasis from Iphigenia to Artemis, who would have had the last 
word in the play. In any case, the scene has not become part of the 
transmitted text (but one would like to know how Aelian came to 
know of it). 

On the other hand, the codex unicus L (14th century CE) ends with a 
messenger scene. The servant who had accompanied Iphigenia on her 
way to the grove of Artemis returns to give a detailed account of her 
miraculous disappearance. We have reason to believe that this alterna- 
tive ending was added later, probably by actors." The messenger nar- 
rates the events leading up to the sudden conveyance of Iphigenia 
from Aulis to the land of the Taurians, repeating details that the audi- 
ence already know from Iphigenia herself, who, while singing a trium- 
phant paean for Artemis, had anticipated the offstage sacrificial ritual 
(1467—1496). This highly poetical farewell has rendered superfluous a 
messenger report. The final scene is even more problematic because 
the last page of the manuscript (from line 1578 to the end) was lost 
in late antiquity and was replaced by a poor piece of literary patchwork. 

It is therefore only fair to conclude by formulating a hypothesis 
about Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis. Euripides conceived a version of 
the Iphigenia myth which clearly stressed the secular and political as- 
pects of the sacrifice. Had he survived to put his play on the stage, he 
would have chosen a corresponding ending. He would have abandoned 
the idea of a dea ex machina (a scene which he had probably written ear- 
lier), leaving Iphigenia’s future open to speculation. If so, the Athenian 
audience would have been encouraged to think about the heroic deed 
of a young maiden — that is, her self-sacrifice for the benefit of all 
Greeks. Apparently, Schiller’s instinct for tragic effect has done justice 
to Euripides. 


12 A choral song (1510-1531) bridges the gap, marking the lapse of time neces- 
sary for the performance of the sacrifice in the grove of Artemis. Arguably, it 
was extended expressly for this purpose. 
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1. Introduction 


In this paper, besides offering some brief general thoughts on the didac- 
tic function of Greek tragedy, I want to put as much interpretative stress 
as I can on one of Euripides’ last works, Iphigenia at Aulis, which, as I 
shall suggest, is a telling example of tragedy’s relevance to the political 
life of late fifth-century Athens.’ My basic contention is that tragedy 
not only reproduced, played to or disputed Athenian mores, but also, 
by enacting political dilemmas and developing a complex questioning 
of the processes of moral evaluation, prompted audiences to understand 
their own good, and to revise that understanding continually in light of 
fresh experience. My aim is to illuminate a certain kind of tragic politics 
and a certain approach to tragic political reflectiveness. I am fully aware 
that it is hardly new to analyze Greek tragedy in its political context; but 


I would like to thank most warmly the participants of the conference for their 
constructive criticism and in particular Georgia Xanthaki-Karamanou, Daniel 
Iakov, Antonios Rengakos, Bernhard Zimmermann, Poulcheria Kyriakou, 
David Rosenbloom, and Francis Dunn for their advice and encouragement. 
It should be noted that the latest Loeb text and translation of Euripides are re- 
produced throughout the essay [Kovacs, D. (2002), Euripides: Bacchae, Iphigenia 
at Aulis, Rhesus, Cambridge, MA & London]. 

1 On the didactic function of Greek tragedy, see principally Croally 1994; 2005. 
For useful discussions of Euripides as an instructor of the Athenians, see recently 


Gregory 1991; 2002; 2005. 
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recent scholarship has not drawn enough attention to the particular ef- 
fects of tragic drama on Athenian attitudes and policies, in helping its 
citizen audience to assess and weigh their political leaders, important so- 
cial issues, and the nature of their world in general. 

The message of Iphigenia at Aulis is that in the absence of effective 
leadership at the turn of the fourth century BCE, it was especially urgent 
for Athenian citizens to serve the larger public well-being, to heed rea- 
son over the passions in interpreting circumstance, and to embrace a far- 
sighted pragmatism in their democratic activity. Moreover, by emphati- 
cally promoting examples of honest and wise figures of authority, and 
by keenly endorsing long-established themes of Athenian valour and 
achievement, Iphigenia at Aulis brought its audience to a deeper recog- 
nition of their own interests, a recognition which would unify them de- 
spite factional conflict and mutual rivalries. It is therefore fair to say that, 
like the best comedy, tragedy could offer consistent, rational, and polis- 
based policy, especially during a period as harsh as the closing years of 
fifth century BCE. 


2. Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis and Tragic Education 


It is widely accepted that Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis, produced posthu- 
mously in 405 BCE by his like-named son or nephew alongside Bacchae 
and Alcmeon in Corinth, is extremely problematic, constantly provoking 
sharp debates on both textual and interpretative issues.” This is no sur- 
prise, given the uncertain authenticity of the play’s beginning and end- 
ing, not to mention the exasperatingly incongruous, or even unmistak- 


2 The bibliography on the political dimension of tragedy (and comedy, for that 
matter) is growing ever larger. See principally Rösler 1980; Conraidie 1981; 
Goldhill 1986, esp. 57-78; 1990; 2000; Ober/Strauss 1990; Redfield 1990; 
Meier 1993; Rosenbloom 1993; 2002; 2009; Goff 1995; Griffith 1995; 
1998; Pelling 1997; Cartledge 1997; Iakov 1998, 41-66; 2004a, 73-89; Grif- 
fin 1998; 1999; Said 1998; Seaford 2000; Rhodes 2003; Xanthakis-Karamanos 
2004-2005; Carter 2004; 2007; Debnar 2005; Boedeker/Raaflaub 2005; Fin- 
glass 2005; Markantonatos 2007, esp. 121—193; 2011; 2012; Henderson 2007; 
Hesk 2007; Wilson 2009; Markantonatos/Pappas 2011; Markantonatos/Platy- 
podis 2012. 

3 Fora detailed overview of modern scholarship on the play, see primarily Hose 
2006. Books and articles on the subject have proliferated in the last decade; cf. 
(e.g.) Turato 2001; Hansen 2003; Gurd 2005; Hall 2005; 2007b; Michelakis 
2006; Miller 2008; Kyriakou 2008, esp. 247—255. 
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ably spurious, lines or passages in between. Moreover, the play’s prob- 
lematic status is compounded by the question about whether this diffuse 
reworking of a rather peripheral epic theme is woven tightly enough to 
reflect Euripides’ celebrated gift for innovative plotting and intellectual 
inspiration. 

It should be noted that I fully endorse David Kovacs’ expert editorial 
solutions, even though he has no qualms about bracketing considerable 
portions of the play as interpolated material which was, as he believes, 
introduced into the text by later unskilled hands.* However radical his 
excisions may appear to be, I concur with Kovacs that a fourth-century 
actor or producer pruned certain scenes and enlarged others in an un- 
fortunate effort to pile on the sensational and bring the play into line 
with Iphigenia in Tauris. It goes without saying that my heavily histori- 
cized reading of Iphigenia at Aulis would have been significantly different 
if I had attached equal weight to the bracketed segments. But I will re- 
frain from referring to those spurious parts inasmuch as the original play 
has no time to waste with impression-seeking accounts of offstage events 
and sensational details about the principal characters’ protean motives.” 

Although it is beyond the scope of this essay to unpack every single 
contemporary political correlative to the myth of Iphigenia in Euripi- 
des, it may be helpful briefly to recall the results of the last three decades 
of scholarship on the play’s topical references and civic themes. It has 
been argued, on the basis of a few distinctive elements of Panhellenic 
rhetoric purposefully inserted in the closing scenes of the play, that an 
all-out war against the barbarians is presented as a tempting possibility, 


4 See mainly Kovacs 2002, 157—161; 2003a, 138 and 2003b. C£ also England 
1891; Page 1934; Willink 1971, who argues for a reordering of the prologue, 
whilst favouring the paradosis; Bain 1977; Günther 1988; Stockert 1992, 79— 
87, who discusses in great detail the disputed narrative of Iphigenia's sacrifice; 
Diggle 1994b, 490—507, esp. 503—506, who suggests that lines 751—772 are 
not by Euripides, offering convincing evidence of wider interpolation; Michel- 
akis 2002, 128—143. For a defence of the manuscript tradition, especially with 
regard to the play's prologue, see Schreiber 1963; Ritchie 1964; Mellert-Hoff- 
mann 1969; Van Pottelbergh 1974; Knox 1979, 275—294; Foley 1985, 102— 
105, who sides with Knox against Bain’s strong objections to the authenticity of 
the opening scene, but fails to account for the play's many apparent contradic- 
tions in both content and form. 

5 See e.g. Kovacs 2002, 157—161, who rightly suggests that the play is seriously 
spoilt by the Reviser’s unrealistic contrivances of plot. For a slight critique of 
Kovacs’ tendency to use the damning square brackets too much, see Davidson 


2005; cf. also Marshall 2003. 
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certainly more appealing than the destructive conflict between Athens 
and Sparta.’ The urgency of this Panhellenic vision is coupled with a 
deep longing for an earlier age in which the people’s faith in politics 
had not yet been irreversibly shaken by deceitful demagogues and the 
traditional norms had not been weakened beyond recovery. There are 
many scholars, on the other hand, who are uncomfortable with this 
reading of the play as an enthusiastic manifesto of Panhellenism: they 
remain sceptical about a common crusade against Persia as a welcome 
means of fostering Hellenic unity, preferring to view the final scenes 
of Iphigenia at Aulis as ironic, and arguing that the intersection of mar- 
riage and sacrifice in the action of the play exposes the precariousness of 
human control over the violence within and without the house of 
Atreus. What is particularly characteristic of the last works of Euripides, 
these critics maintain, is the constant focus on the dissolution of the safe, 
formed world of the polis: both Bacchae and Iphigenia at Aulis depict 
man’s failure to impose any sense of order on the chaos that threatens 
to engulf him.’ 

Whether one agrees or not, some have also suggested a parallel be- 
tween the raging bloodlust of the Greek army at Aulis and the unre- 
strained passion for victory that consumed the Athenians, quashing 
more than a few determined peace efforts during the Peloponnesian 
War.” Other critics propose that approaching the question from the per- 


6 Opinion is divided on the issue of Panhellenism: some critics believe strongly 
that Iphigenia at Aulis is a sarcastic, even angry, denunciation of the ideal of Pan- 
hellenic unity, arguing that Panhellenic values are little more than the false trap- 
pings with which vain, deceptive, and self-serving rulers have clothed war’s 
nakedness (see e.g. Blaiklock 1952, 119; Funke 1964; Masaracchia 1983; Neit- 
zel 1980; Siegel 1980, esp. 315—317; Rabinowitz 1993, 38—54; Zelenak 1998, 
134-135; Said 2002, esp. 72-79), while others maintain the opposite view that 
the play’s principal thoughts form the heart of a manifesto for a new Panhellen- 
ism (see e.g. Friedrich 1935; Diller 1937, 30; Bonnard 1945, esp. 105; Dele- 
becque 1951, 366-375; Valgiglio 1956; 1957; Vretska 1961; Diller 1962; 
Goossens 1955/1962, 683-687). Cf. also Wassermann 1949; Foley 1985, 
92-102; Michelini 2000, 54-56; Michelakis 2006, 76-78. On Panhellenism, 
Athens, and related issues with a special focus on the tense relationship between 
East and West, see Millender 1996; Flower 2000; J.M. Hall 1997, esp. 51-56; 
2002, 205—220; Walbank 2002; Isaac 2004, esp. 257—303; Low 2007, 56-65; 
Mitchell 2007, esp. 16-19; Vlassopoulos 2007, 101—122; Hornblower 2008b; 
Zacharia 2008b. 

7 See Blaiklock 1952; Funke 1964; Winnington-Ingram 1969b; Neitzel 1980; 
Siegel 1980; Masarachia 1983; Foley 1985; Said 2002. 

8 See Dimock 1978, esp. 14-15. 
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spective of particular historical events and institutions is a fruitful line of 
enquiry; it has been argued that the characters’ instabilities invite com- 
parison with the Athenian assembly’s famous mood swings, most nota- 
bly exemplified in the fierce internal debate over the fate of the male 
population of Mytilene.” Moreover, we have good grounds for accept- 
ing that the diverse group of Greek military chieftains working together 
on campaign at Aulis was intended to invoke the well-established lead- 
ership model of multiple Athenian generals collaborating towards a 
common political cause. It has been rightly noted that the two groups 
share many similarities, including the equal distribution of duties 
among members of the administration, along with the occasional instan- 
ces of dispute over strategy on key campaign issues." 

Keeping in mind those perceptive observations, I shall argue that 
Iphigenia at Aulis offers a nostalgic look back at a time when Greek lead- 
ers possessed the ability to achieve consensus and sustain coalitions by 
negotiating mutually agreeable solutions. The leadership qualities of 
the old chieftains are thrown into sharp relief by the indecisive failure 
of the Greek commanders at Aulis to engage with, much less solve, a 
host of pressing political problems. Furthermore, this lack of clarity 
and direction which prevents the Greek warlords from grasping the ter- 
rible dilemma and making their own policy successful stands in total 
contrast to the self-denying nobility of Iphigenia. In an admirable and 
opportune display of strategic intelligence Iphigenia has the strength 
of mind to espouse a compelling vision of Panhellenic achievement 
in spite of all the horrible consequences of her sacrifice. Indeed, her de- 
liberate self-abnegation serves as a dim foreshadowing of hope for 
Greece. 

It will be my main aim, therefore, to show that Iphigenia at Aulis is 
another late fifth-century play in which the audience is encouraged to 
read a staged story as a symbolic condensation of the current social 
and political crisis in Athens — a story, that is, centred around a vicious 
interplay between suspicion and deceit which challenges the ability of 
those in command to devise or execute effective policy.'' The Aulis ep- 


9 See principally Hall 1999. 

10 See Griffith 2005, 339. 

11 See also Markantonatos 2007, 4—6 and passim, who argues that Sophocles’ Oe- 
dipus at Colonus ‘offers a wide range of strategies for navigating principal ele- 
ments of Athenian fifth-century experience, especially end-of-the-war anxiet- 
ies and expectations’ (p. 5); cf. also Markantonatos 2002, passim. On the social 
and political crisis enveloping Athens in the closing years of the fifth century 
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isode, with its inefficient and indecisive Greek commanders vying for 
personal influence serves as a microcosm of contemporary Athenian his- 
tory. One can hardly disagree with Thucydides’ judgement that the pol- 
iticians who led Athens after Pericles not only allowed their powers of 
reasoning to be sapped by adversity, but also fell victim to the polarized 
atmosphere they helped create, mainly because of their political nimble- 
ness and side-changing. ^ Euripides encourages the contemporary appli- 
cation of his tragic tale by drawing a suggestive analogy between the 
error-prone Greek chieftains at Aulis and those Athenian leaders who 
failed to exercise independent control over the people, and so made a 
host of terrible blunders — especially the Sicilian disaster, which cost 
Athens its empire and permanently weakened the Greek city-states. 
To put it plainly, Iphigenia at Aulis mirrored to its audience their 
own political resentments and uncertainties. Euripides reflects on the 
contradictory sentiments of this era by fervently endorsing fundamental 
axioms and assurances of fifth-century Athenian democracy in the face 
of widespread disillusionment. He especially emphasizes, among much 
else, the idea of wise leadership that fosters public over private interests, 
as well as the notion of a common good and complementary civic in- 
terests, embodied in the belief that the polis 1s worth suffering for. In 


BCE, see the very succinct discussion in Zimmermann 2000, 130—140; cf. also 
Di Benedetto 1992°, 105—144, who situates Euripidean tragedy in the historical 
context of the Peloponnesian War. 

12 Th.2.65; cf. also Gomme 1956/1962 ad loc.; Hornblower 1991, 340—349, 
who places undue emphasis on Thucydides’ seemingly ambiguous remark 
about those who pursued un-Periclean policies (2.56.7) during the Peloponne- 
sian War despite the subsequent direct references to post-Periclean political 
leaders and their catastrophic blunders (2.65.10—12). On Pericles as an excep- 
tionally discerning policy-maker, see Ehrenberg 1954; Fornara/Samons 1991; 
Kagan 1991; Schubert 1994; Podlecki 1998; Samons II 2007, who overstates 
his case that Pericles' sole purpose was to make Athens the most powerful 
city-state in Greece, but recognizes ‘Pericles’ individual courage and real com- 
mitment to his policies’ (p. 295). On fifth-century Athenian politicians, see 
principally Connor 1971. For less unfavourable views on Athenian dema- 
gogues, see mainly Finley 1974; Thompson 1981; Rhodes 1986; 2000. Cf. 
also Rosenbloom 2004a; 2004b. 

13 On disaffection and discontent amongst young people over the function of 
Athenian democracy, see Ostwald 1986, 497—524; Strauss 1993, esp. 130— 
178. On Athenian democracy in general, see e.g. Jones 1986; Sinclair 1988; 
Stockton 1990; Hansen 1991; Carey 2001; Thorley 2004°; Osborne 2010. 
On the Athenian empire and related problems, see principally Meiggs 1972; 
Rhodes 19937; Low 2008; Ma/Papazarkadas/Parker 2009. 
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so doing, he injects into the mythological world of the play a wide as- 
sortment of contemporary Athenian mottoes, establishing a tension be- 
tween the celebrated past, the disappointing present, and the uncertain 
future. 

It is nonetheless important not to overlook the fact that Euripides 
refrains from extinguishing the last rays of hope. Even with a terrible 
fatality still hanging over the house of Atreus and a dreadful civil conflict 
looming large on Greece’s horizon, our interest is strongly aroused by 
an unforeseen complication — the majestic spectacle of Iphigenia reason- 
ing out the grounds of her own death. Resembling those discerning 
commanders of past generations, not least her own grandfather Tyndar- 
eos, who shone most brightly among them for his intelligence and di- 
plomacy, Iphigenia gives the Greek chieftains a clear and correct vision 
of Panhellenic unity and concord. The unflinching fortitude of the 
young virgin-martyr, together with her unflagging commitment to 
the ideals of Greek safety and dominance, I suggest, endues fundamental 
patriotic values with a fresh and intense vitality. Hence there can be no 
doubt that the reputation of Hellenic patriotism is sufficiently redeemed 
by the impressive dignity of her final appearance. And, indeed, it is not 
difficult to imagine the effect which the lacerated innocence of Iphige- 
nia must have produced on an audience who were becoming more ac- 
customed to divisive political forces and the thoughtless pursuit of Athe- 
nian interests. Although Euripides’ object is not to untangle all perplex- 
ities, the noble martyrdom of Iphigenia gives him the opportunity to 
offer a meditation of deeper moment on the great principles of demo- 
cratic rule, and to suggest that the Athenians could re-endow those 
principles with the profound earnestness of Panhellenic moral feeling, 
as they had done repeatedly in the past to the immense glory of their 
city. 


3. Mythical Paradigms of Wise Policy 


In Iphigenia at Aulis the internal disturbances in the army come to a head 
when Agamemnon and the other Greek chieftains are embroiled in a 
complex and bitter controversy that threatens the success of the mission 
and, more importantly, forfeits their claim to moral superiority in the 
Trojan mission. From the very beginning of the action Euripides ac- 
knowledges the deficiencies of political partnerships by evoking earlier, 
non-violent components in the Trojan mythic cycle. According to Ko- 
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vacs’ reconstruction of the prologue, the play opens with a long expos- 
itory monologue (49-105), a convenient and familiar technique of im- 
parting essential information about the myth, as well as contributing sig- 
nificantly to the elucidation of the entire dramatic design: Agamemnon 
sets out to recount in detail the tumultuous events leading up to Helen’s 
marriage to Menelaus.'* The first part of his narrative expands to include 
the shameful elopement of Helen with the Phrygian prince Paris which 
triggers Menelaus’ ferocious retaliation: 


"Eyévovro Anda Osotıadı Tpeis trapSévon, 
DoiBn KAutoipnotpa T’, &un £uv&opos, 
"EAévm TE TAUTNS oi Tà TPT’ coApicpuévot 
uvnoTfjpss NASov EAAGSos veaviat. 

Seivai © &rreiAod Kal Kat’ KAArIAwv PIövos 
EuviotaS’, Sotis uf] A&Bor nv TrapSévov. 
TO Trp&yyua ©’ &rrópoos eixe Tuvõápew TTATpi, 
Sovval Te un Sovvai ve, TÄS TÚXNS ÓTro»s 
&yait’ &9pavota. Kal viv eiofjA9ev TAdE 
Ópkous ouväayaı SeE1as Te cuUBaAciv 
pvrofipas &AANAo1o1 Kai 81° &urrüpoov 
oTrovids KaSeival k&rrapácao3oi TÄdE: 
ÓTou yuvn yévorro Tuvdapis kópn, 

TOUT ouvanuveiv, ei TIS &k Sonwv Aapov 
oixoıTo Tov T’ Exovr’ &trwSoin Aéxovs, 
KÄTTIOTPATEVDEIV Kal KOATAOKÄWYEIV TÓLV 
"EAAnv' óuoiws BáppBapóv Y ór^cv yuéra. 
&rrel © EmIoTwInoaV (eÙ Sé Tras yépoov 
UrrfjA3ev attols Tuv6ópecs mukv ppevi), 
Siwo’ &Aéc9od Suyarrpi uvnotnpwv Eva, 
Órroi Trvooi gépoiev Agpoditns piña. 

fj 8’ eideS’, ds ope uhmoT óogeAev Aaßeiv, 
MevéAaov. &X9cov 8’ & Dpuydv ó Tag Ses 
Kpivas 68’, cos 6 WSs AvIpwrroov Eye, 
Aaxedaipov’, áv9npós pév EINATWV oTOAT 
ypuo® Se Aautrpos, Bapßapw xuat, 
Epdv Epdoav dyet Eavaptracas 

“EAevnv rpös “1Sn5 BovotaSy’, ERönuov AaBoov 
MevéAaov. ó 8€ kad’ EAAGS’ oiotphoas Epw 
öpkous Tradaious Tuvdapew HapTüpeTon, 

cx xp) Bonseiv Toiciv Aöırnuevois. (49-79) 


14 On Euripidean prologues, see principally Erbse 1984, esp. 269—280; cf. also 
Allan 2000, 50-53, who sensibly argues that ‘the prologues of Euripides are 


not merely expository but affect our response to the ensuing action’ (p. 52). 
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To Leda, daughter of Thestius, were born three daughters, Phoebe, my 
wife Clytaemestra, and Helen. For this last the most prosperous young 
men in Hellas came as suitors. Terrible threats were about to be realized 
from the envy of her unsuccessful wooers. It was a dreadful quandary for 
Tyndareos her father, to give her in marriage or not: how could he deal 
with the situation and not come to ruin? An idea occurred to him: the sui- 
tors should take an oath to each other and join right hands on it — making 
their pact by means of a burnt sacrifice and swearing over the victim — that 
each would come to the defense of Helen’s future husband if anyone rob- 
bed him of his wife and abducted her from home; they would make an ex- 
pedition and overthrow the city by force of arms, whether it was Greek or 
barbarian. When they had sworn (for Tyndareos cleverly won them over to 
this), he allowed his daughter to choose one of the suitors, him to whom 
the sweet breezes of Aphrodite were carrying her. She chose Menelaus, and 
how I wish she had never chosen him! The man who judged the goddesses 
(so run the story men tell) came from Phrygia to Lacedaemon dressed in 
gaily colored clothing and gleaming with gold jewelry, the luxury of the 
barbarians. Helen fell in love with him and he with her, and since Menelaus 
was not at home, he carried her off to the cow pastures of Ida. But Mene- 
laus, maddened with desire, invoked Tyndareos’ oaths all throughout 
Greece and claimed that the suitors must help the injured party. 


Apart from bringing to the spectators’ minds a well-known episode of 
the Trojan War which continues to haunt the characters as a primary 
motivation, Agamemnon’s wide-ranging account highlights the cancer- 
ous effects of internecine feuds on Greece, as well as underlining the im- 
portance of diplomatic manipulation and political pragmatism in the de- 
fusing of rivalries. 

Tyndareos, King of Sparta and father of Helen, faced with the dif- 
ficult quandary of the terrible strife between the Greek suitors, comes 
up with the brilliant idea of persuading the wrangling princes to 
swear an oath to protect the marriage-rights of the chosen bridegroom. 
This remarkable contract, which leads to an unprecedented entangling 
alliance, is reported in some detail in the Hesiodic Corpus (FH 196— 
204, esp. fr. 204, Il. 78-85) and Stesichorus [PMG 190 = 190 Campbell 
= Schol. A Hom. Il. 2.339 (1103 Dindorf)|; in the Catalogue of Women, 
especially, there is a comprehensive account of Helen’s wooing and be- 
stowal upon Menelaus in which the elaborate oath-making ceremony is 
given prominence.’ Similarly, a strong emphasis is here laid on the rit- 
uals that sealed the peace agreement (58-60): the oath, the joining of 


15 See Cingano 2005; 2009, esp. 111-118; Irwin 2005, 62-63; cf. also West 
1985, 114-121; Mayer 1996; Clay 2003, 162-174, esp. 169; Hirschberger 
2004, 397-426. 
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the right hands, the burnt sacrifice, the libations at the altar, and the 
swearing over the victim. Given the special care taken by Tyndareos 
to make the pact unbreakable, it comes as no surprise that the price 
for failing to comply with the settlement is most severe: total annihila- 
tion of the wrongdoer’s city. Although only Greek princes are allowed 
to compete for Helen’s favour, it is noteworthy that their pact includes 
an artfully-planted premise regarding a would-be barbarian offender. 
This Euripidean innovation serves as an early reminder of Hellenic pa- 
triotic slogans about the constant Asian threat: the extraordinary coali- 
tion of Greek sovereigns emphasizes, among other things, the popular 
idea that Greece has been at war with Asia from time immemorial. 
The mythical treaty agreed upon by suitors to defend the eventual 
bridegroom’s rights signals the beginning of a shared history for the 
Greeks — in other words there is an apparent need for a common 
past, a collective narrative which, in a time of crisis, would provide 
all Hellenes with a firm ground in grasping their destiny in its largest 
terms. These moments of Panhellenic harmony have enormous weight 
in the body of the play; they are typical of the theme, pervasive in Iphi- 
genia at Aulis, that the skilful handling of celebrated events of the past 
and the constant evocation of democratic mottoes move the Athenian 
audience back to their distinguished origins and forward to the hopeful 
future. 

Agamemnon is therefore justified in commending the wisdom of 
Tyndareos, who cleverly won over the Greek suitors to an ironclad 
agreement and thereby put an end to their strife (66-67). This is not 
the only time in the play that a character speaks highly of Tyndareos: 
Achilles himself heaps praise on the Spartan king, when he instructs 
Clytaemestra, profoundly distraught with fear and grief over the im- 
pending sacrifice of Iphigenia, to stay calm lest she bring shame to 
her paternal house (1028-1031). And if we follow James Diggle in re- 
taining the final line of Achilles’ instruction, then we gain another flat- 
tering reference to Tyndareos as a man of high standing in Greece (év 
yap "EAAnow péyas, 1032).'° Apparently, far from being tarnished by 


16 Diggle 1994a; cf. also Diggle 1994b, 412. In Euripides’ Orestes Tyndareos is ‘a 
reasoning, principled man, but he has robust passions too’ (West 1987, 35); in 
particular, he demonstrates an unswerving commitment to a community-ori- 
ented law-code, severely castigating Orestes for failing to take recourse to tradi- 
tional Greek procedures, but he is eventually caught in a vicious circle of vio- 


lence. Cf. also Porter 1994, 110-130. 
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the impulsiveness and infidelity of his daughters, Helen, Timandra, and 
Clytaemestra, his great legacy has remained completely intact. As the 
story goes, Helen chooses Menelaus as her husband, but soon enough 
she falls in love with the Phrygian prince Paris and leaves Sparta for 
Troy. Agamemnon notes that on both occasions Aphrodite divinely 
prompts the course of the events (69, 71). Specifically, since all Greek 
principals are bound by the sworn pact, this unanticipated complication 
gives rise to a sharp, sudden release of martial momentum: Menelaus, 
lovestruck over Helen and desperate to take revenge for the grievous 
offence to his honour, invokes the oaths throughout Greece, thereby 
raising a formidable army against the barbarians. 

The tale of Helen’s eventful wedding and the suitors’ pact invoked 
by Tyndareos plays out in miniature the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, 
although there are important divergences from the Spartan non-violent 
pattern of concord and reconciliation maintained by persuasion and de- 
termination in the face of rancorous disunity. Apart from the obvious 
causal relationship between the two episodes, their mirroring is enforced 
by Agamemnon’s monologue which moves from Sparta straight to 
Aulis, so that the two stories of chief interest to the play are juxtaposed 
and brought into focus at the outset. In the second part of Agamem- 
non’s account (80-105), the political and moral complexity arising 
from the problem of windlessness at Aulis, as well as the ethically dubi- 
ous solution suggested by the Greek prophet to break the deadlock, is 
clearly presented in terms evocative of the earlier political and moral cri- 
sis at Sparta: 


TouvTeUSev oUv “EAAnves &Eavtes Sopi, 
TEUXN| AaBovtes oTEVOTIOP’ AUAISos B&Spa 
fikouci ThoSe, vauoiv dotriow Y dyot 
itrtrois Te TTOAAois äpnaoiv T tjoknpuévor. 
Käpe oTpaTHyeiv TKaTtat MevéAeo xapıv 
EINOVTO, oúvyyovóv ye: T&EIWUa SE 

&AAos Tis coped’ &vT’ ENOU Aapeiv 68e. 
TSpoiopevou SE Kal EuveoTHTos OTPATOU 
fiuec9' &moía ypouevor Kat’ AvAida. 
KáAxas 8° ó pdvtis &tropia kexpnuévors 
&veiAev "Ipryéveiav ñv Eotreip’ &yco 

"Apréui&i SUcod TÅ 1Ó8' oikovon méðov, 
Kal TTAoUV T’ E0g0Iaı Kal katraokapàs Dpuyóv 
SUcaoci, un 90cac1 8° oUK elvaı THe. 
KAucov 8 &yc» TaŬT dpSio Knpuyparı 
TaASuBiov eitrov TÄvT’ &giévot oTpaTov, 
ws oŬTOT Av TAGS SUyaTtépa kraveiv Eunv. 
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oU 81, u’ &6eAgós TTÄVTA TTPOOPEPWV Aóyov 

&rreloe TAfjvoa Seva. Kav BEATOU TTTUXOÜS 

ypayas Erreuya Trpós 6&popra TV Eunv 

Tréurretv. AXIA Suyatép’ cos yanoupevnv, 

TO T AElona TÄVEPOS EKyaupounevos, 

ouurrAeiv T’ Ayatois over’ ot SéAo1 Atywv, 

ei un map’ TUdv eiciv és DSiav Aéxos 

Tr&i900. yàp yov T1]v8e Teds SduapT’ Eunv, 

yeu ouvawas cupi trapSévou yéápov. (30-105) 

Thereafter the Greeks, rushing with martial ardor, took up their weapons 
and came here to Aulis, land of narrow crossings, equipped with great 
numbers of ships, shields, horses, and chariots. Me they chose as general, 
as a favor to Menelaus since I am his brother. How I wish someone else 
had received this honor instead of me! For when the army had mustered 
we were sitting at Aulis with unfavorable sailing weather, and to us in 
our perplexity Calchas the prophet foretold that we must sacrifice Iphige- 
nia, my daughter, to Artemis who dwells in this region: if we sacrificed her 
we would be able to sail and overthrow the Phrygians, but otherwise not. 
When I heard this, I told Talthybius to proclaim in his high-pitched voice 
the dismissal of the entire army since I would never have the heart to kill 
my daughter. At this point my brother, making every sort of argument, 
persuaded me to bring myself to do a terrible thing. In a folded tablet I 
wrote a message and sent it to my wife, telling her that she should send 
our daughter to marry Achilles. I made much of the man's high position 
and said that he was not willing to sail with the Achaeans unless a daughter 
of mine came as bride to his house in Phthia. That was the way I persuaded 
my wife by concocting a lie about the girl’s marriage. 


Here again the king is faced with a quandary over what to do with his 
unwed daughter, but in this case the challenge is far greater than the se- 
lection of the appropriate husband. The army soothsayer has prophesied 
that Agamemnon should sacrifice his daughter so as to appease Artemis. 
The mortal decision aside, however, both kings are under enormous 
pressure from Greek chieftains to find a way out of the impasse, and 
in each case the situation threatens to dissolve into internecine conflict. 
In order to point up the similarities between the two incidents, Euripi- 
des deploys the theme of the maiden’s sacrifice as a shocking perversion 
of the wedding ritual." The irony is sharp and pervasive. Iphigenia ar- 
rives at Aulis hoping to be married to distinguished Achilles, only to 
find out that she is to suffer a horrible death at the hands of her father 
for the sake of a Greek military campaign. Unlike Tyndareos, who re- 
frains from selecting her daughter’s mate among so many Greek aspir- 


17 See mainly Foley 1985, 68-78; Rehm 1994; cf. also Seaford 1987. 
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ants and invites Helen to come down in favour of one, Agamemnon 
shows himself to be resolute as regards his future son-in-law. This 
clear choice is the only firm decision that he makes throughout the 
play, but it is done for the wrong reason, since it serves as a disgraceful 
prelude to a badly orchestrated deception. 

This striking antithesis in attitude between Agamemnon and Tyn- 
dareos draws attention to the latter’s apparent gift for devising appropri- 
ate methods to accomplish his goals: he is shrewd enough to relinquish 
the right to choose his daughter’s husband so as to divest the final judge- 
ment of any political overtones that would incite the passionately squab- 
bling suitors to anger and resentment." This is another substantial inno- 
vation to the mythical tradition facilitating the portrayal of Tyndareos as 
a perceptive and diplomatic leader. Apart from Hyginus, who makes 
Helen the selector of her own spouse (Fab. 78), perhaps in view of 
Euripides’ new slant on the myth, traditional legend had it that Tyndar- 
eos and his twin sons, Castor and Polydeuces, played a decisive role in 
the reception of the envoys and the nomination of the bridegroom." 
Euripides’ innovation casts Tyndareos in a positive light so as to be con- 
trasted to his incompetent counterparts at Aulis. Although we may agree 
with those critics who argue that this Euripidean novelty primarily aims 
at laying even more stress on Helen’s sexually-driven nature, it is also 


18 Garland 1990, 216 remains highly sceptical of Tyndareos’ conspicuously oblig- 
ing behaviour in view of Helen’s promiscuity, but fails to acknowledge the 
wider political benefit accruing from this accommodating gesture. A represen- 
tation of Tyndareos on an exquisite amphora by Exekias (ca. 530 BCE) gives us 
a rare glimpse of his celebrated modesty and tactfulness; c£. Schefold 1992, 
189-191 (see also pp. 207-208). 

19 See, for example, Gantz 1993, I.564—567; Hard 2004, 438—441; cf. also Bux- 
ton 2004, 132— 133. It is noteworthy that in both Apollodorus (3.10.9) and Hy- 
ginus (Fab. 78) Odysseus is said to lend his wisdom towards stifling the germs of 
discord amongst the suitors in exchange for Tyndareos' assistance in realizing 
his plan to win the hand of Penelope. In the Euripidean version of the tale, 
the total suppression of Odysseus' advisory service (and its convenient transfer 
to the heart of Agamemnon's heated argument with Menelaus) reinforces the 
idea that Tyndareos steals the limelight from the suitors, as he is the only person 
capable of devising a way to defuse tension in Greece. Similarly, in Thucydides 
(1.9) and Pausanias (3.20.9) Tyndareos is the prime instigator in binding all 
Greek princes to a common oath; Thucydides, in particular, underplays the 
oath as an important motivational factor in the Trojan War, suggesting that a 
pragmatic explication of the true causes of the war in terms of Machtpolitik is 
preferable to an unquestioning belief in romantic reasons listed in a mytholog- 


ical story (cf. also Gomme 1945/1956, 108—109; Hornblower 1991, 31). 
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fair to say that the audience is consistently encouraged to think of the 
actions of the Greek commanders at Aulis in terms of Tyndareos’ ac- 
tions.” 

There are further points of contact between the two accounts. Ac- 
cording to Agamemnon, the divine realm has shaped the course of 
events to its ends for a second time: Artemis has posed an abhorrent 
choice to mortals. Not unlike the wild bickering between the Greek 
suitors at Sparta, frustration and resentment at the protracted postpone- 
ment of the mission may soon lead to internecine fighting between and 
within the warmongering Greek troops. In fact, this atmosphere of bit- 
terness and uncertainty pervades the highest levels of command: a ter- 
rible strife has broken out between Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
are soon to be followed in their wrathful pugnacity by such Greek lu- 
minaries as Odysseus, Calchas, Achilles, and eventually the entire Greek 
expeditionary force, together with the rest of the chief officers. The 
similarity of language between the stories is inescapable. At line 55 Tyn- 
dareos is facing a dilemma as to whether to give his daughter in marriage 
to one of the Greek suitors or not (TO mpãyua 8’ dtrdpws eixe Tuvõápew 
mratpi, ‘It was a dreadful quandary for Tyndareos her father’). Not un- 
like Tyndareos, at line 89 Agamemnon (perhaps along with Menelaus 
and Odysseus) finds himself equally perplexed about the unfavourable 
sailing weather; the Greek warlords ask the prophet for enlightenment 


20 On Helen’s lewd and lascivious nature in Euripidean tragedy, see, for example, 
Vellacott 1975, 127—136, who rightly observes that in Iphigenia at Aulis ‘the 
chorus [...] refer to the love of Paris and Helen in touching and romantic 
terms free of any censure, making the viciousness of others the more noticeable’ 
(p. 132); Foley 1985, 77, 80, who places due emphasis on Helen’s uncontrolled 
erös which leads to destructive eris. On the myth of Helen, see recently Suzuki 
1989; Meagher 1995; Zajonz 2002, 11—19; Shapiro 2009. Apparently, there is 
a strong connection between Helen and Iphigenia that shows more than meets 
the eye, principally because according to Pausanias (2.22.6 = PMG 215 = 191 
Campbell) there existed as early as Stesichorus an alternative path of the mytho- 
logical tradition which made Iphigenia the daughter of Helen and Theseus (cf. 
Shapiro 1992). Cf. also Conacher 1967, 250—253; Burnett 1971, 73-75, who 
convincingly argues that this mythical variant could be used to lessen the harsh- 
ness of Artemis’ command, as well as the hideousness of Agamemnon’s crime; 
Goff 2004, 354—355, who goes so far as to suggest that in the play Euripides 
equates Iphigenia with Helen on the grounds that both women expedite the 
fall of Troy. But this seems to me to be a facile generalization. The crucial ques- 
tion that needs to be addressed is one of morality: it is unwise to disregard the 
spirit of Iphigenia’s self-sacrifice, focusing solely on its disastrous consequences 
for the Trojans. 
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(Könyxas 8 ó navrıs &rropía kexpnuévors, “and to us in our perplexity Cal- 
chas’). Moreover, at line 64 there is a reference to the terrible reprisals in 
store for the offender's city (kåmioTpatsúvosiv Kal KATAOKAWeEIV TTOALV, 
‘they would make an expedition and overthrow the city by force of 
arms’) duly echoed at line 92 (kai màoŭv T EosoIaı Kal KaTaoKapüs 
Opuyóv, “we would be able to sail and overthrow the Phrygians’) 
where Calchas explains Artemis’ horrible mandate. 

Although one can draw many more comparisons between the two 
complex situations, it is also equally important to observe that there are 
certain essential differences which focus further attention on the superi- 
or leadership abilities of the previous Spartan king. Agamemnon com- 
pares so badly with Tyndareos chiefly because his persuasive power re- 
lies entirely on deceit, and because his decision-making begins with a 
willingness to submit to the vaunted caprice and private interests of oth- 
ers." Tyndareos is a free agent and reaches a decision on his own, 
whereas Agamemnon lacks the courage of his convictions, continually 
changing his mind in view of Menelaus’ forceful rhetoric and the 
Greek army’s unrestrained battle-rage. Furthermore, Tyndareos is clever 
at diplomatic manoeuvring, as well as capable enough of extricating 
himself from a difficult position by making sense of his situation and de- 
termining his actions, while Agamemnon uncritically follows his broth- 
er’s plan to deceive Clytaemestra and Iphigenia into coming to Aulis on 
the pretext of a marriage to Achilles, only to change his position time 
and again throughout the play. Agamemnon's initiatives, in all their dis- 
honesty, are bound to stir up a hornet’s nest by bringing Greeks against 
Greeks. Moreover, his lack of ability is rendered doubly striking in view 
of his continual envy of the inferior social status or total unawareness of 
others (as indeed happens repeatedly with the old slave and Iphigenia 
herself) instead of trying to show himself a commanding and efficient 
ruler. Tyndareos, with his wise peacemaking, had united his fellow 
Greeks against a common enemy by means of well-respected religious 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Agamemnon, on the other hand, is doomed 
to perform a corrupt sacrifice after much wrangling and trickery. It is 
little wonder that the situation at Aulis comes to a head and, unexpect- 


21 On the character of Agamemnon in the play, see Wassermann 1949; Blaiklock 
1952, 115-117; Jones 1962, 247—252; Conacher 1967, 254 ff.; Siegel 1981; 
Foley 1985, 94—98; Ryzman 1989; Griffin 1990, 140—145; Michelakis 
2006, 33—35. 
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edly enough, it is only Iphigenia who breaks the deadlock brought 
about by her father’s dishonesty by giving her assent to her slaughter. 

As I have already mentioned, we can see at work in Iphigenia at Aulis 
a model of tragedy’s place within the processes of Athenian democracy 
which rests on the following premise: the direct confrontation between 
the past and the present can serve as a powerful window onto important 
issues of public concern and the social determinants of political dis- 
course. It is clear from the foregoing discussion that the degenerative 
force of circumstance which impairs the Greek generals’ mental alertness 
at Aulis is more acutely experienced by virtue of the constant thread of 
allusion to a happier past, during which honest and perspicacious leaders 
restrained the indulgence of narrow egotism and passion. In former 
times, contrary to all present practices, lawful oaths were not reduced 
to a mere instrument of partisan manipulation in the hands of conflict- 
ing parties, but were rather intended to deal with landmark contractual 
alliances in defence of Hellas itself. From this perspective, the plot of 
Iphigenia at Aulis does not appear episodic or skewed towards social 
comedy: the rapid succession of events at Aulis, as well as the seemingly 
incomprehensible shifting currents of human motivation, discloses val- 
uable lessons for the Athenian audience." And this means that we need 
to work towards a recognition of the play’s most profound realism about 
the efficient conduct of the political affairs of the Athenian empire. 
Euripides has no time to waste on passionate theorizing about demo- 
cratic idealism in light of the crisis unfolding in contemporary Athens; 
he rather prefers to underline the urgent need for pragmatic politicians, 
who can avoid error and miscalculation and are willing to espouse the 
best elements of democratic tradition by following the effective leaders 
of earlier times. In other words, he voices the anxious concerns of the 
Athenian citizens of his day, who want their leaders to focus on sound 
policy-making alone. 


22 Pace earlier critics: Murray 19467, 87-91; Lucas 1959”, 191—192; Grube 1961’, 
421-422; Kitto 1961°, 362-369. For more favourable readings of the play, see, 
for example, Haigh 1896, 314—316; Conacher 1967, 249—264; Lesky 1958, 
143—145; 19677, 193—196; Vickers 1979", 79-81. 
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4. Iphigenia’s Firm Resolve: 
Panhellenism and Democratic Ideology 


The disparity between past and present is made even more pronounced 
by the constant evocation of democratic ideals which have since lost 
their lustre and been brought into disrepute by the Athenian politicians’ 
self-interested power-struggles. The final stage of the play encloses and 
affırms those Athenian values and assumptions by offering a hopeful 
counterpoint to the absolute necessity which hangs over the action, 
made particularly explicit in the disintegration of warmth and love, as 
well as in the collapse of political alliances between Hellenes. And yet 
the savagery of the bloodthirsty Greek troops and the egotism of the in- 
competent warlords at Aulis are not powerful enough to overwhelm 
reasonableness, efficiency, persuasiveness, and compassion. Surprisingly 
enough, this is the point of view best exemplified by an innocent 
self-willed martyr, Iphigenia. 

The heroic figure of Iphigenia serves as the focus of those political 
themes which draw structure and meaning from their movements along 
the axis of what is deemed to be most glorious and venerable in Athe- 
nian history. Iphigenia in all her beauty and youthful vivacity stands 
squarely in the centre of Athenian patriotic discourse, in contrast to 
the Greek chieftains’ contentious and egocentric political games.” Euri- 
pides plays up the clash between her tremendous strength of will and 
their shaky resolve; between her level-headed insightfulness and their 
resolute ineffectiveness. The opposite pull of these characters brings 
an intergenerational tension to the play: it is perhaps here that Iphigenia 
at Aulis registers the pressure of contemporary feeling in view of current 
aspirations nurtured and supported especially by young Athenians with a 
real focus on change and renewal in the face of a rigid and inefficient 
democratic regime.” There are strong grounds for thinking that Iphige- 


23 On the character of Iphigenia in the play, see Smith 1979; Siegel 1980; San- 
sone 1991; Gibert 1995, 202—254; 2005; Michelakis 2006, 37—40. 

24 On intergenerational friction in late-fifth-century Athens, see mainly Garland 
1990, 203 — 206, 283 —284, who raises doubts about how fractured the Athenian 
citizen body really was; Strauss 1993, 179—211 with relevant bibliography; cf. 
also Markantonatos 2007, 14 n. 12, who accepts Strauss! theory of a distinctly 
gerontocratic Athens in the closing years of the fifth century BCE, but not 
without certain qualifications. For instance, it would be unwise to treat conser- 
vative institutions, such as the body of the ten commissioners (the Probouloi), as 
a sure sign of an emerging but doddering gerontocracy. 
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nia, with her unbendable perseverance and firm conviction, exists not 
only to infuse fresh vigour into Athenian society, but also to call atten- 
tion to the essentially practical value of these same assurances and axi- 
oms; her espousal of certain social and political ideas is not merely a 
wistful escapism, but rather a clarion call for immediate action and prac- 
tical thinking on the basis of accurate moral coordinates. 

Most importantly, Iphigenia facilitates the close intertwining of tra- 
dition and innovation: after years of relentless conflict between these 
two forces, they may now be reconciled, albeit hierarchically, and re-es- 
tablished as the central themes of a coherent narrative of Athenian ach- 
ievement. Although Tyndareos is long gone, enshrined in his well-re- 
spected legacy, he has in Iphigenia an advocate who bears considerable 
resemblance to him in her predilection for tactful diplomacy, her aver- 
sion to internal dissent, and her gift for effective mediation. The mantle 
of Tyndareos has fallen on Iphigenia, and through her we can see how 
he might have acted, when faced with the immensely harsher dilemma 
of having to sacrifice a daughter or even to lay down his own life for 
Greece. More than this, by arguing for the priority of communal hap- 
piness over private suffering, as well as by resisting the temptation to in- 
dulge her resentment, Iphigenia shares her forebears’ courage and val- 
ues. 

Iphigenia’s role as the main champion of these democratic principles 
could not be more strongly emphasized than by her final act of volun- 
tary self-devotion. Given its attendant rhetoric of noble generosity and 
unalloyed patriotism, deployed so liberally to remind the audience of 
barbarian aggression against Greek wives, her self-sacrifice echoes the 
patriotic altruism evident in the actions of the Athenian war dead and 
celebrated in funeral orations,” and the call for Greek freedom against 
both Troy and Persia. From this point of view Iphigenia at Aulis repro- 
duces, in more ways than one, the old Athenian democratic spirit, and 
so encourages the audience to act with greater self-consciousness and to 
avoid crude egotism. Although some interpreters have supposed that the 
playwright’s sole aim was to critique Athenian Panhellenism, in fact 
Iphigenia’s self-dedication brings the audience to a deeper understand- 


25 On funeral oratory as a powerful transmitter of Athenian democratic ideology, 
see principally the seminal discussion in Loraux 1986; cf. also Loraux 1998; 
2002, who brilliantly highlights the social and political overtones of the mourn- 
ing voice in Greek tragedy. 
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ing of their empire’s decline, and promotes the most practical conclu- 
sions concerning effective policy. 

We can now see clearly why there are sharp differences in the man- 
ner in which Agamemnon and Iphigenia defend their final decisions to 
yield to the war-madness of the lower soldiers: Agamemnon refuses to 
accept responsibility for the imminent sacrifice of his daughter and 
claims that he is inescapably caught in the talons of necessity, enslaved 
by Hellas herself (1255-1275), while Iphigenia feels a strong sense of 
responsibility towards Greece and expounds a lofty vision of Panhellen- 
ic grandeur which stands in marked contrast to the morbid compulsion 
of the sacrifice and the wild bloodlust of the mob (1374-1391). This 
wide disparity between those two interpretations of Panhellenism 
helps us better understand Euripides’ emphasis on young Iphigenia as 
a hopeful if troubled harbinger of Athenian regeneration. 

As I have already noted, it is one of the dominant thoughts of the 
play that the conflict between Agamemnon and Iphigenia plays out in 
miniature the antithesis between a democratic establishment repeatedly 
indicted for selfishness and partisanship, and an Athenian society disap- 
pointed with the failings of its political order and passionate for renewal. 
Euripides presents Agamemnon in a bad light in order to foreground the 
resourceful peacekeeping efforts of Tyndareos and the selfless gracious- 
ness of Iphigenia. This, however, has not always been the case with 
Agamemnon in spite of his unfavourable portrayal in other tragic 
plays, most markedly in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Sophocles’ Ajax, and 
Euripides’ Hecuba. It is strikingly ironic that this man, portrayed by Euri- 
pides as submissive to the will of his brother and of the Achaean soldiers, 
had come to be seen, especially by the fourth century, as the ideal leader 
of the most splendid Panhellenic crusade against the barbarians. This in- 
version goes a stage further if we consider that the archetypal signifi- 
cance of the Trojan War was widespread among the Athenians even 
earlier than the fourth century. As a matter of fact, the play’s deploy- 
ment of the Trojan story as a powerful metaphor for Panhellenic recon- 
ciliation proves the theme’s common popularity.” 

In Panathenaicus 76—86 Isocrates expresses unreserved admiration for 
Agamemnon, arguing that the expedition to conquer Troy offered Hel- 
lenes the opportunity to unite around a common cause: with his fore- 
thought and perceptiveness Agamemnon proved himself the perfect 
commander-in-chief, always vigilant in serving the needs of the com- 


26 See Loraux 1986, 69-72; Mills 1997, 64-65. 
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munity, constantly on his guard against internal disorder.” In his famous 
excursus Isocrates waxes lyrical about Agamemnon’s gift for making 
consistent, rational and pro-national policy in the face of the insidious 
erosion of peace; he even heaps praise on Agamemnon, the first leader 
of all Hellas against the East, not only for saving the Greek cities from 
conflict (77) but also for holding the army together with his strategic 
prudence (82). By contrast, for Euripides it is Iphigenia who becomes 
an admirable votary of a durable Panhellenic tranquillity. The wide dif- 
ferences in tone in the accounts of Agamemnon and Iphigenia give cre- 
dence to the notion of Iphigenia as a much-anticipated forerunner of 
change. Agamemnon, fearing the war-hungry multitudes, is determined 
to sacrifice his daughter regardless of any compunction, and his personal 
version of the Panhellenic cause is entirely devoid of genuine enthusi- 
asm or anticipation: 


éyoo Ta T’ oikrpà ouverós eiui Koi TH uñ, 
PIAD T’ éuow ToU TÉkvoc yaıvoiunv yap äv. 
Seiveos ©’ Eel por TOUTO TOAUToal, yUvau, 
Seivaas SE Kai WN TAUTA yap TrEGEat ue Sei. 
Óp&9' ócov oTp&reuua vaupapKtov Tobe, 
XoAKkEwv Y mwv &vocres 'EAMvoov 5001, 
ois vöoTos OUK EoT’ "Aou TUpyous Em, 
oùs’ Eortı Tpoias &EeAelv kAewóv BaSpov, 

el un oe Suow, uávris ws KöAxas Aéyet. 
neunve 8° Agpoditn tis 'EAMvov OTPaT@ 
T'Àelv ws TaXloTa Bapßapwv mi xIóva, 
Travioal Te AEKTPWV apTrayas 'EAAnvikóov: 
oi Tas Ev “Apyel TrapSévous krevoOoí pou 
Uu&s Te k&pé, Seopat’ ei Alow eas. 

ou MevéAecos ue KATABESOUAWTAI, TEKVOV, 
o08' Emmi TÒ Keivou BouAöpevov éATAUSA, 
AAN’ “EAAGs, 1] dei, Kav JEAw Kav uf] JEA, 
Stoai ce ToUTOU ©’ fjocoves KaSéoTauev. 
EAeuSépav yàp dei viv ócov Ev ool, TEKVOV, 
käpoi yeveoSan, undE Papßapwv Uo 
“EAAnvas óvras Aékrpa ovA&o3o Bia. (1255-1275) 


I understand what calls for pity and what does not, and I love my children: 
I would be mad otherwise. It is a terrible thing to steel myself to this deed, 


27 See primarily Roth 2003, 125-135, who follows the communis opinio that the 
Isocratean portrait of Agamemnon is, among other things, an oblique reference 
to Philip II of Macedon; cf. also Signes Cordoner 1996, 1998, 2001, who ar- 
gues that the encomium on Agamemnon may be a covert reference to Isocrates 


himself. 
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but a terrible thing likewise not to. For my fate will be the same. See how 
large a seagoing army is here, how many Greeks with panoplies of bronze! 
They cannot go to the towers of Ilium or capture the glorious plain of 
Troy unless I kill you: so Calchas says. A great longing runs riot in the 
Greek army to sail with all speed to the land of the barbarians and stop 
the abduction of Greek wives. The Greeks will kill my girls in Argos 
and the two of you and me if I make void the goddess' oracle. It is not Me- 
nelaus who has enslaved me, nor have I gone over to his purpose: it is Hel- 
las. To her I must sacrifice you, whether I will or no: she is my ruler. As far 
as it depends on you, my daughter, and on me, she must be free, and we 
Greeks must not have our wives forcibly abducted. 


Agamemnon's account leaves us with a profound sense of unease. Pan- 
hellenism is here described as deeply flawed in every important respect: 
it is a grave moral error and its source is a state of mental confusion. 
Agamemnon implies that Hellenic action is exclusive in invidious and 
dangerous ways, tending to encourage militarism and inflame interstate 
tension and conflict. Once faced with Iphigenia's passionate plea to 
spare her life, Agamemnon propounds a problematic vision of Hellenic 
achievement in order to justify his terrible decision; this outburst of 
genuine cynicism comes as no surprise after his continual complaints 
about a series of external events over which he has no control. In 
fact, he paints an unflattering picture of the military campaign against 
Troy, describing in rather negative terms the Greek warriors, who 
seem infected with a crazed bloodlust and seek to destroy Argos unless 
he abides by Calchas prophecy. According to his explanation, the 
Greek army, contrary to his own lucid understanding (1255 — 1256), is 
incapable of clearly distinguishing between right and wrong (1264— 
1266). Even though the Greek rulers regard the cause of the expedition 
as honourable, Agamemnon plays down the gravity of the Trojan of- 
fence by suggesting that the Greek reaction is disproportionate and un- 
warranted. In his view, the army's obsessive yearning for revenge is 
manifested in the guise of Aphrodite (1264) with all her ominous con- 
notations for the audience: the reference to Aphrodite further illustrates 
the ambiguities inherent in the popular view of Panhellenic activity.” 

One could argue that in this case Agamemnon is merely attempting 
to lighten the heavy burden of responsibility for his daughter's death. AII 
the same, his brother's besotted love for Helen, and the excessive venge- 


28 On Aphrodite's ambiguous character, see Burkert 1985a, 152—156; cf. also 
Otto 1955, 91-103; Nilsson 1967, 519—526; Cyrino 2010 with further bib- 
liography. 
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fulness displayed by the Greeks on account of her elopement — powerful 
arguments voiced repeatedly against the sacrifice of Iphigenia — seriously 
compromise the Hellenic orientation of the Trojan campaign. In actual 
fact, Agamemnon’s discontent at the shocking turn of events knows no 
bounds. Our final impression of his pathetic self-justification is that by 
using the mask of patriotism to defend illogical and immoral actions the 
Greek army has already lost its hold upon all valid standards of critical 
judgement. The paramount interests of Greece override any ethical 
consideration with which they might come into conflict. Indeed, in 
Agamemnon’s emotionally-charged rhesis, aside from the uncompli- 
mentary image of the Greek army storming the walls of Argos in 
blind retribution for the cancellation of the expedition (1267-1268), 
patriotic love is reduced to a state of subjection to kinship and country 
(1269-1272). There is here no hint of genuine patriotism emanating 
from the wells of Agamemnon's soul, only a distorted notion of loyalty 
to Greece forced upon men through fear and despair. Agamemnon 
stands powerless before a situation which has run dangerously out of 
control, hopelessly seeking release from his bondage to a patriotic 
cause that he does not fully comprehend. It is significant nonetheless 
that he refrains from openly demolishing the integrity of the Panhellenic 
ideal, but instead rounds off his account with a pretentious avowal of his 
devotion to freeing Greece from the barbarian aggression against her 
helpless women (1273-1275). In light of his bleak description of the 
bellicose army at Aulis, these words sound rather ironic. 

Against this unappealing conception of Panhellenism as a form of 
compulsory subjugation to external necessity, Iphigenia offers an inspir- 
ing vision of Hellenic undertaking powerful enough to submerge inter- 
state rivalries in an honourable struggle with the Trojan enemy. It is par- 
ticularly important to note that she rehearses the same arguments under- 
lying the ambiguous coda of Agamemnon’s pronouncement; she none- 
theless holds up an optimistic mirror to her father’s picture of Panhel- 
lenism. Unlike her father, she fully understands the purpose of the 
Greek mission, showing an unremitting determination to devise appro- 
priate but painful methods for its accomplishment, even if this results in 
her own death. It is relevant to emphasize that her epiphany derives 
from a pragmatic deliberation about the best course of action. In an ad- 
mirable display of practical reason and unemotional self-discipline, Iphi- 
genia determines which course would optimally advance Panhellenic 
aims. Her capacity to understand the implications of her own commit- 
ments, and her courage to act on this insight, suggest broader conclu- 
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sions about the true stakes of the political manipulation of popular emo- 
tions. Unlike her father, but like Tyndareos, Iphigenia is remarkably ca- 
pable of resolving, through lucid reflection, the question of what one is 
to do in a moment of crisis: 


ola 8’ eiofjAS£v p’, &koucov, ufjrep, &vvoouuévnv: 
KaTtSaveiv uév por 866okror: ToUTo 8° avro BouAopod 
&UKAeóos TTPAEAL, TTAPEIOK y’ EKTTOSWV TO Svoytvés. 
SeÜpo 87) oKewar eY fiucov, ufyrep, cos KAAS AEyoo: 
eis ëu’ “EAAds f| peyiorn rr&ca vOv &ropAéra, 
k&v &poi TropSuós TE Vadv Kal Dpuydv kataoKkagai, 
Tas ye HMEAAOVOOS yuvoikas un T1 p&o! PapBapor 
[unkeS’ éprráZeiw E&v Ttast dABias &€ EAAGSos, 
Tov 'EAévns teloavtas óAe9pov, fjv aviptracev 
TTépis] . 
TavTa Trávra KaTSavotca Plconaı, Kal pou KAéos, 
“EAAGS’ ws fjAeuSépcoca, uokóápiov yevr]oeroa. 
Kal yap oU8é Tol «Ti iav &p& piAowuyeiv xpecov: 
Tr&o1 yap u "EAAno1 Koıvov Érekes, OUXI col HOV. 
&AA& uupíoi NEV &v6pes &crríciv TTEPAPYHEVOI, 
uupioi 8° épéru' Exovtes, TratpiSos ASIKNUÉVNS, 
6p&v TL ToAur|oouciv £y 9pous yUTrEP "EAAGSOS 
Saveiv, 
fj 8° éun wuxn wt oloa mavta KwAvoe THEE; 
Ti TO Sikaiov Gpa TouToIs Exopev &vrerrreiv Etros; (1374—1391) 


Hear, mother, the thoughts that have come to me as I pondered. It is de- 
termined that I must die: but to do so gloriously — that is the thing that I 
do, clearing myself from all taint of baseness. Consider with me, mother, 
the truth of what I am saying. Hellas in all its might now looks to me, 
and upon me depends the power to take their ships over and destroy the 
Phrygians, so that the barbarians will not do anything to women in the fu- 
ture [and not allow them to abduct women from rich Hellas, since they 
have paid for the loss of Helen, whom Paris abducted]. All this rescuing 
is accomplished by my death, and the fame I win for freeing Hellas will 
make me blessed. 

Truly it is not right that I should be too in love with my life: you bore 
me for all the Greeks in common, not for yourself alone. Countless hoplites 
and countless rowers will dare, since their country has been wronged, to 
fight bravely against the enemy and die on behalf of Hellas: shall my single 
life stand in the way of all this? What just plea can we make to counter this 
argument? 


It would be an error to suppose, with some interpreters, that Iphigenia’s 
sudden change of heart remains unexplained in spite of her persuasive 
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arguments to support it.” Aristotle considered her self-sacrifice woefully 
unprepared, being offered moments after a passionate supplication for 
her life (Po. 1454a 31—33);°° but we must recognize that her surprising 
change of mind is explicitly attributed to a purposeful reflection. Iphi- 
genia repeatedly states that she was prompted to action by the careful 
contemplation of her extraordinary condition: the emphatic accumula- 
tion of verbs expressing deliberation at the beginning of her speech is 
characteristic of her eagerness to emphasize that her volte-face was not 
in any way precipitate but quite the reverse: it was the result of con- 
scious self-determination (£vvooup£vnv, 1374; 8£8oKtan, 1375; Povoa, 
1375; oxéyou, 1377). Moreover, and most relevant to my argument, 
Iphigenia refers to her decision to lay down her life for Greece in lan- 
guage strikingly reminiscent of Tyndareos' shrewd choice to make his 
daughter's suitors swear their loyalty (koi viv eiofjA9ev TAdE, 57; ofa 8’ 
eiofjA9€év p’, &koucov, ufjrep, évvoouuévnv, 1374). In both cases the use 
of the verb eiogpyoua to denote the moment of epiphany experienced 
by both Tyndareos and Iphigenia highlights the pragmatism behind the 
process of decision-making. To put it plainly, in striking contrast with 
the Greek chieftains at Aulis they show themselves to be calm and ra- 
tional negotiators. In this respect Iphigenia, as a vigilant custodian of 
Hellenic reconciliation, follows in the footsteps of an earlier generation 
of leaders who were always ready to recognize the benefits to be gained 
by looking beyond immediate troubles and private concerns. 

What was ambiguous and problematic in Agamemnon 's pessimistic 
description of the Trojan campaign is straightforward, regular, and as- 
sured in Iphigenia's confident statement; those themes and images pre- 
viously deployed to reflect Agamemnon's utter helplessness and ruin 
transformed into powerful Panhellenic arguments. Greece looks to Iphi- 
genia for the ultimate success of the military expedition against the Tro- 
jans. Her new tone dispels the image of those countless warriors threat- 
ening to march into Argos unless Agamemnon acts upon Artemis’ ter- 
rible mandate: the myriad fighters swarming through Aulis from all over 
Hellas are readying themselves to mount an attack on Troy so as to pro- 
tect women from barbarian hostility, rather than invading Greek sover- 
eign states in order to slaughter innocent virgins. 

Given democracy's continuous effort to prevent the indulgence of 
exclusive, partial interests by promoting the well-being of the polis, 


29 See n. 22, above. 
30 See also Lucas 1972?, 161; Halliwell 1987, 139-143. 
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the heroic exemplar chosen by Iphigenia stands squarely in the centre of 
Athenian democratic ideology. It is a quintessential element of this po- 
litical apparatus that the war dead, laying down their lives for the sake of 
their country, have blunted the sting of death and snatched from the 
grave her victory: indeed, Iphigenia is certain that she will secure undy- 
ing blessedness for herself as a result of her action (1398—1399).°*' This 
patriotism brings to mind the celebrated acts of the many Athenian war 
dead. But here is an important development: through the unblemished 
figure of Iphigenia, Euripides attempts to situate important Panhellenic 
political mottoes within the traditional speech regime of Athenian de- 
mocracy — political mottoes, that is, which had been completely eclipsed 
by an unproductive self-centredness.” It can be argued that, while the 
previous scene ended with Agamemnon’s nadir of despair, now Iphige- 
nia in a moment of unflinching clarity and spiritual courage forces the 
audience to confront again the threat of moral decay, spiritual degener- 
ation, and political collapse raised by the destructive, bitter spiral of in- 
ternal conflict and the thoughtless pursuit of private interests. 

From these considerations it follows that, however much some crit- 
ics may wish to cast doubt on the value of Iphigenia’s self-sacrifice, 
mainly out of an instinctive antipathy for what strikes them as jingoistic 
propaganda, it would be unreasonable to deny that the Persian threat re- 
mained alive throughout the classical period. We may not warm to Iphi- 
genia’s patriotic excitement, nor to her statement that it is natural for 
Greeks to rule over barbarians, since the first are free men, while the 
latter are slaves (BapBdpwv © “EAAnvas dpyeiv eikös, GAN’ oU Bap- 
Papous/ufitep, EAANVwv TO uiv yap SoUAov, oi 8° &evSepo1, 1400— 
1401); but the polarity between Greek and barbarian, characteristically 
reflected in the striking antithesis of Athenian democracy and Asian des- 
potism, pervaded the fifth and fourth centuries, during which the Hel- 
lenocentric worldview became increasingly intense and dynamic.” 
Whatever our perspective on Iphigenia’s patriotism, we must acknowl- 
edge that the notion of the Greek ascendancy over the barbarian races is 
inextricably linked with Athenian democratic self-definition: anti-bar- 
barian sentiments stem not only from the Athenians’ deep-seated aver- 


31 On the eternal glory attending the war dead, see principally Loraux 1986, 42— 
56. 

32 See, for example, the wide-ranging discussion in Ostwald 1986, 337—411 
about the gradual collapse of the Athenian ancestral constitution (patrios politeia). 


33 See, for example, Hall 1989, esp. 160—200. 
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sion to any kind of autocratic rule, but also from their very real and le- 
gitimate suspicion — not in the least eased by the Persians’ active interest 
in Hellenic affairs in the latter part of the Peloponnesian War — that the 
barbarians never ceased to have designs on Greece. To put it briefly, 
however much one may be shocked at the vehemence and fervour of 
Iphigenia’s Panhellenic policy, the strong contrast between Hellene 
and barbarian is far from being an ideological construct, but rather em- 
anates from actual circumstances and authorizes the implementation of 
any means necessary to avert the deadly danger posed by the Persian 
Empire. 

As already noted, in Iphigenia at Aulis the realistic, matter-of-fact ap- 
proach to the numerous problems facing the Greek people on a politi- 
cal, social, and cultural level is the focus of a great deal of attention. 
Even though the commanders at Aulis are presented as no more than 
vacillating weaklings, the preservation and continuation of Greek life 
through the orderly application of time-honoured laws and principles, 
along with the rigorous defence against the Persian threat, are causes 
too important to be shunned and falsified. It can hardly be an accident 
that the archetypal contest between Greece and Asia with its clear pur- 
pose and successful outcome is greatly heightened, regardless of misgiv- 
ings about the specific choices of the Greek leadership and the sheer 
massiveness of reciprocation. As well as strongly advising audiences 
against the corrosive effects of contemporary scepticism about the role 
of reason and judgement in Greek politics, Euripides points up the 
need for pragmatism, self-control, and deliberation in an hour of peril. 

Further, at this particular juncture it is essential for our better under- 
standing of one of the overriding considerations of the play to draw at- 
tention to Herodotus’ detailed narrative of the Persian Wars, in which 
great importance is attached from the outset to the abduction of Greek 
women as the starting point of the conflict between Greeks and barbar- 
ians (1.1-5).”' In his opening chapters Herodotus attempts to explain 
the cause that set Greeks and non-Greeks at war with one another: ac- 
cording to the Persians, it was the Phoenician abduction of Inachus’ 
daughter, Io, that set in motion a long chain of obligation and revenge 
leading up to the carrying-off of Europa, Medea, and Helen. The Tro- 
jan War, in particular, marks the climax of this series of reciprocal ac- 


34 See also How/Wells 1928? ad loc.; Asheri/Lloyd/Corcella 2007 ad loc.; cf. also 
Luschnig 1988, 37-55; Gould 1989, 64—65; Lateiner 1989, 240 n. 74; Harri- 
son 2000, 198-199. 
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tions: it is here that the rape of women turns into a broader military 
confrontation between Greeks and barbarians. Although one may 
argue that the obviously unhistorical texture of these tales of wife-steal- 
ing seriously undermines the veracity of the argument (Herodotus him- 
self is rather sceptical of the differing traditions, for that matter), we 
should be in no doubt that the abuse of Greek women at the hands 
of barbarian intruders serves as an unmistakable metaphor for a wider 
encroachment on Greek self-government, if we remember that such a 
profound disruption of the institution. of marriage would endanger 
the continued existence of the community. Marriage, of course, ensures 
the perpetuation and prolongation of humanity over time: it takes pride 
of place in Greek priorities and values, giving eloquent testimony to so- 
ciety’s vitality and strength. "^ Besides, in the symbolic language of Greek 
mythology Helen is meaningfully identified with Hellas herself. In Pan- 
athenaicus 80 Isocrates revealingly observes that the Greek princes who 
ralied to defend Menelaus against the Trojan affront put their life on 
the line and took up arms supposedly for Helen, but in reality for Hellas. 

It follows that the deployment of the popular theme of the Trojan 
War highlights the urgent need for the protection of all the citizens from 
unsolicited and unjustified trespass without consideration of the vagaries 
of fortune or the failures of the leading elites. More than that, and most 
important for my argument, with her selfless nobility Iphigenia becomes 
a fitting symbol for man's autonomy displayed most pointedly through 
intelligence and strength of will. Wise policy and firm resolve are the 
unmistakable marks of political independence — that is, man's refusal 
to be guided by the whims of the moment and the pernicious beliefs 
of the masses. In ancient Greece, dying for one's country is the ultimate 
exercise of free will: the very idea that a person offers his life freely for 
higher causes is preparatory to heroic greatness. This is indeed the cen- 
tral principle of democratic ideology, according to which the highest 
praise is reserved for those fallen on the battlefield in defence of freedom 
and ancestral law, to the point of explicitly treating martyrs as semi-di- 
vine. 

It is therefore only natural that Euripides puts into Iphigenia's 
mouth this concept of the willing victim as a blessed figure, when she 
asserts that her action will secure unending glory for her name (cf. 
also 1444, 1446). As has been already observed, it is easiest to suppose 


35 Hdt. 1.5.3. 
36 See, for example, Just 1989, 40—75; Garland 1990, 210—241. 
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that Iphigenia’s patriotic crescendo is there to merely expose the weak 
points of Athenian democratic ideology. But it is also highly possible 
that Euripides exhorts his audience, in view of Athens’ struggle for sur- 
vival, to rebuild those vital political structures formed over time by the 
need for power and security. In fact, he holds out hope that the disin- 
tegration of Hellenic power can be halted, the conflict between person- 
al and national interests can be transcended, and the common good can 
be effectively expressed. The idea of self-sacrifice, so lacking in the con- 
temporary political arena, is instrumental in increasing the likelihood of 
Athens’ own survival and thus the survival and sustained welfare of its 
citizens under the immense strain of war. 

For this reason, Iphigenia’s patriotic exaltation before her sacrificial 
death would have pulled at the audience’s heartstrings. There is no 
room here for barren criticism of so-called nationalistic ideas; the invo- 
cation of traditional principles is the only means available at this difficult 
moment to instil confidence in the depressed Athenian citizenry. To 
understand the profound impact of Iphigenia’s public-minded deliber- 
ations on the Athenian audience, it is important to recognize that she 
re-enacts in ritual terms the self-abnegation of the fallen warrior — she 
becomes, as it were, a powerful symbol of heroic death on the battle- 
field. More specifically, both Iphigenia and the fallen warrior choose 
the fairest death of all rather than awaiting the death that comes of itself. 
It is widely known that this ideal of not leaving one’s life to chance but 
choosing the most magnificent exit is duly celebrated in Athenian fu- 
neral speeches. 

Moreover, Iphigenia’s emotions mirror those of the brave soldier as 
he faces the perils of battle. With the ultimate act of devotion to family 
and country she becomes a shining example for all fighters waiting to 
engage the enemy. In her sacrifice these soldiers may confront death 
without danger.” Furthermore, the action adumbrates their final victo- 
ry, suggesting that a favourable outcome will be secured by heroic suf- 
fering. The readiness of the sacrificial victim and the devoted fighter to 
meet a glorious death is of paramount importance in their desire to se- 
cure everlasting fame for themselves among all men. One example will 
suffice to illustrate the point. Although the departure of the Greek fleet 
comes after much internecine feuding, the Greek expedition begins 
more confidently in Euripides than in Aeschylus, and this is all because 


37 On pre-war sacrifice, see primarily Jameson 1991; Bowie 1995, esp. 472-473; 
Parker 2005, 103-104. 
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of Iphigenia’s willingness to espouse without reservations the Panhel- 
lenic cause of the mission. More specifically, on the one hand in Ae- 
schylus’ Agamemnon 235—238 Iphigenia is taken to the altar by force, 
only to be slaughtered without uttering a word, conveniently gagged 
as she is — a brutal action that no doubt undercuts the splendid character 
of the sacrifice and intimates the disasters in store for the Greeks — but 
on the other, in Iphigenia at Aulis Euripides chooses to put the accent on 
the girl’s free will, because his principal aim is not only to anticipate the 
elevation of Iphigenia to divine status, but also to close the play with a 
hopeful note in spite of numerous omens to the contrary. 


5. Conclusion 


There are undoubtedly many lenses through which Euripides’ Iphigenia 
at Aulis may be viewed. In this paper, an attempt was made to examine 
critically some of the ways in which the play takes a wider political per- 
spective, as well as picking out issues of special interest to democratic 
Athens. Indeed, one of the lessons Euripides intended his audience to 
take away from this performance in the theatre of Dionysus was that 
even in the welter of vengeance and hatred, dishonesty and cynicism, 
delusory passion and moral weakness, a new force of patriotism could 
rise ascendant within the Athenian city. At the turn of the fourth cen- 
tury Athens found herself in the throes of a major leadership crisis. In 
the play there is a monumental conflict fought on the one side by 
men of weak character and on the other side by women with strong 
feelings; there is, moreover, an extremely complex process by which 
Panhellenism amalgamated with Athenian patriotism emerges despite 
wrong judgements, prejudice, and anger. Fortunately for Greece, the 
fierce atmosphere which clouded the earlier discussions makes way 
for a calmer air in which arguments can be understood and appeals to 
principle appreciated. In the last scene, therefore, reason and decency 
gradually fight their way out from the enveloping passions and triumph 
over them. Tyndareos’ mediating role is reinvested in his granddaughter 
and now symbolic alter ego, Iphigenia: she is, among others, the clari- 
fied archetype of the diplomatic hero, a remarkable woman with a high- 
ly developed ethical sense. Her Panhellenic mission is to call on all her 
negotiating skills and moral courage to save Hellas in the face of all those 
political leaders who are incapable of governing effectively. 
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More generally, my basic contention is that the Athenian tragedians 
felt most deeply the lack of efficient leadership in Athens, no less so than 
their comic peers. It is no wonder that in many late fifth-century plays 
there is a constant focus on wise leaders of the past, whose sensible ac- 
tions stand in sharp contrast to other corrupt and inefficient rulers, old 
and young alike.” The contrast between past and present, put to the 
forefront of Iphigenia at Aulis, throws into relief the contemporary dis- 
integration of political and social structures. Given the Athenian war 
disaster, sceptics may doubt the effectiveness of tragic education, arguing 
that although certain plays can force the audience to see political issues 
from new points of view, this power is inadequate for the job of chang- 
ing society as a whole. But Euripides seems to believe that the emphatic 
enunciation of long-established standards of social morality, as well as 
the intensified assertion of ancient principles and certitudes, will help 
free and independent people to bend history in the direction of their 
best hopes even in their city’s darkest hour. With Iphigenia at Aulis 
the Athenians have regained a legend; an amazing story of bravery 
and sacrifice and, at the same time, a deeper faith in themselves and 
their democracy. The play delivers a piercing truth: although the web 
of human life is chequered with various changes and calamities, and in- 
exorable death soon dissevers its brittle threads, the war dead are the 
only ones who are infinitely happier than they could have been in 
life. This hard-won reflection may calm the torrent of grief in the 
wounded hearts of the Athenian spectators, and instilled confidence. 
Euripides, at least, appears to have thought so. 


38 The stark contrast between Theseus and Creon in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 
is the prime example of this late-fifth-century trend; cf. also Markantonatos 
2007, 167—193 and passim. 
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I. Introduction 


Phoenissae has always occupied a special place in discussions of Euripi- 
dean tragedy, and rightly so since it is notoriously linked to multiple un- 
answered questions ranging from textual problems and issues of chro- 
nology to its connection with the other companion plays of the trilogy. 
In this paper, I will side with those who believe that Phoenissae was ac- 
companied by Antiope and Hypsipyle, arguing that a socio-political read- 
ing of the play can offer strong arguments for the thematic coherence of 
the trilogy and reveal some significant aspects of Phoenissae previously 
unnoticed by interpreters. My aim is to show that these three plays can- 
not be seen as separable from the social and political atmosphere of the 
period, and that they supply a strong argument ex silentio that they per- 
tain to a trilogy performed at the beginning of the last decade of the fifth 
century BCE. The three plays represent two ‘phases’ in Athenian socio- 
political reality, with Antiope and Hypsipyle shedding light on the tradi- 
tional values of old Athens, and Phoenissae showing how a polis can be 
destroyed not only when patrioi nomoi are violated, but also when they 
are artificially or corrosively restored. I will first focus on the three plays, 
and then map out analogies between the reality at Athens in late fifth 
century and the basic tenets of Euripides’ dramatic agenda. 


II. Antiope, Hypsipyle, and Phoenissae 
Some scholars argue that Phoenissae is preceded by Oenomaus and Chrys- 


ippus, while others suggest that Phoenissae belongs to a loosely connected 
trilogy containing Antiope and Hypsipyle.' When textual evidence can- 


1 Webster 1966; 1972, 454; Kambitsis 1972, xxxi-xxxiv; Lesky 1972°, 444; 
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not turn the scales towards the first or the second theory,” interpretation 
can help us see the problem in a new light. 

The eponymous protagonist of Antiope is the daughter of Nycteus, 
king of Boeotia.” As recounted by Hyginus in his Fabulae,* the beauty of 
Antiope did not remain unnoticed by Zeus, who impregnated her.’ 
Trying to escape her father’s anger, she fled and by chance encountered 
Epopeus of Sicyon, who took her as his wife.” Before he died, Nycteus 
asked his brother Lycus to go after Antiope and not leave her unpunish- 
ed.’ Lycus attacked Sicyon, killed Epopeus and captured Antiope, who 
was then ‘given’ to Lycus’ wife Dirce, to be tortured.” On Mount Cith- 
aeron she gave birth to twin sons, whom she abandoned; the babies 
were found and brought up by a herdsman, who named them Amphion 
and Zethus." Antiope is believed to have escaped Dirce’s captivity” and 
seeks shelter in the hut where she had given birth to the twins. She there 
narrates her past to the Chorus, the Herdsman, or the twins, and asks for 
help, which Amphion initially denies her, ignoring Antiope's identity. '! 
Although the rest of the play is not as securely backed up by the frag- 


Hunter 1981, 21 n. 18; Zeitlin 1993a, 172—173; Lamari 2010, 201—203. Hose 
1995, 17, 197; Mueller-Goldingen 1985, 6—8; Kannicht [ad E. Oen. test. i 
(TrGF 5.2)|; Mastronarde 1994, 14 (pace West 1990b, 312); and Collard/ 
Cropp 2008, 175 are not that certain, but still express some sympathy for this 
grouping. Antiope is grouped with Erechtheus and Suppliants and is datable to 
422 BCE, according to Storey 2009. 

2 See for example the comment of Mastronarde 1994, 14: '[g]iven the state of 
our evidence, I see no reason to place confidence in assignment to any partic- 
ular year or to any particular grouping of plays (but I doubt the collocation of 
Chrysippus and Phoen.)’. 

For the plot outline that follows, see Collard/Cropp 2008, 171-173. 

Fab. 7, 8. 

fr. 210 (TrGF); Ovid, Met. 6.110—111. 

For Pausanias (2.6.1—2), Epopeus seizes Antiope and he and Nycteus die in the 

war that followed. 

7 C£ AP 3.7. 

8 C£ AP 3.7. 

9 frr. 181-182 (TrGF). 

0 According to Apollodorus 3.5.5 and Hyginus 8.6 the shacks of Antiope fell off 
miraculously, through the divine power of Dionysus (see also Ba. 447). This 
version is endorsed by Kambitsis 1972, xv; Jouan/Van Looy 1998, 232. 

11 frr. 205-210 (TrGF). Amphion’s initial refusal to help Antiope shall be seen in 
parallel to her abandonment of the babies, equally ‘lonely and tense: just as she 
had delivered them to the dangers of wild nature, they now refuse, be it un- 
knowingly, to provide their mother with a refuge against her murderous per- 
secutors’ (Huys 1995, 151). 
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ments as its first half, Antiope must have been left alone onstage, per- 
forming a lament, maybe in an exchange with the Chorus." The meet- 
ing with Dirce who had arrived on Mt. Cithaeron to celebrate Dionysus 
should then happen after the lament. Following an angry encounter, 
Dirce either attempted to seize Antiope and kill her, or to give her 
to her own sons to kill. At that point, the herald must have sought 
help from the boys. In the Messenger's report that followed, the audi- 
ence learns that Antiope had been rescued and Dirce had been killed by 
a bull.? Towards the end of the play, Antiope is threatened again, this 
time by Lycus, who also arrives onstage, but is soon captured and 
brought out by Amphion for execution. '^ Hermes suddenly intervenes, 
announcing Zeus' orders for Lycus, namely giving the Theban throne to 
the twins” and burying Dirce's ashes in the spring of Ares.'* The twins 
are then to build and wall the Theban citadel. "° 

Turning to the other mother-figure of our investigation, Hypsipyle 
was the daughter of Thoas, king of Lemnos. When the Argonauts vis- 
ited the island, Hypsipyle bore twin sons to Jason, Euneus and Thoas, 
who stayed on Lemnos until they were weaned. Jason then took 
them to Colchis,” and when he died, the boys were brought up by Or- 
pheus in Thrace, Euneus as a musician and Thoas as a warrior.” Mean- 
while, to escape punishment for sparing her father when the rest of the 
Lemnian women killed the entire male population of the island (which 
in this version followed rather than preceded the arrival of the Argo- 
nauts), Hypsipyle fled, but was taken captive by marauders and brought 
to Nauplion as a slave.” She was then given to Lycurgus, priest of Zeus 
at Nemea, where she lived with his wife Eurydice as a nurse to their son 
Opheltes.? At some point Hypsipyle’s father, who had survived, was 
united with his grandsons and returned with them to Lemnos.” If the 


12 Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 263. 
13 Fab. 8.7. 

14 Scholium ad Ph. 102. 

15 fr. 221 (TrGF). 

16 fr. 223.56-66 (TrGF). 

17 fr. 223.78-79 (TrGP). 

18 fr. 223.80—85 (TrGF). 

19 fr. 223.86-97 (TrGP). 

20 fr. 759a.1614 (TrGF). 

21 fr. 759a.1616; 1619—1623 (TrGF). 
22 fr. 7594.1593-1599; 1600-1608 (TrGF). 
23 fr. 752h.26-28 (TrGP). 

24 fr. 7593.1624—1626 (TrGP). 
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reconstruction by Collard, Cropp and Gibert is correct, then upon the 
death of Opheltes, who was killed by a giant serpent,” and the founding 
of the Nemean Games in his honour, ^ Hypsipyle was reunited with her 
sons and returned with them to Lemnos.” 

Even a cursory look at the two plays shows that they share a number 
of motifs: a mother is being captured and taken away from home; she 
gives birth to twin sons who finally save her; the father of the twins is 
somehow absent, since both Zeus and Jason do not seem to play any sig- 
nificant role in the plot. Besides, Zeus has never been a plot character. 
The two plays deal with the perils of two mothers and their salvation by 
their twin sons, while the father figures play no significant part. 

In contrast to Antiope and Hypsipyle, Jocasta in Phoenissae is not 
taken captive and does not need to be saved, yet she is the one who 
dies by committing suicide by the corpses of her two sons who, contrary 
to the other couples of twins, do not act together, but fight, one against 
the other, until their death. The absent father, Oedipus, makes his en- 
trance onstage at the end of the play and decides to abandon the city. In 
this ight, Phoenissae seems to have been the climax in the entire trilogy, 
the play where the tenets and sets of beliefs presented previously were 
dramatically overturned. This shattering of the very foundations and 
world view of the first two plays is, as I will try to show, a study of 
the progressive overturn and collapse of an entire way of life, as expe- 
rienced by Euripides and many other Athenians in the late fifth century. 

I will now turn my attention to the particular way Athenians of this 
period saw the gradual collapse and artificial re-establishement of the pa- 
trios politeia, namely of the ancestral constitution, and will attempt to 
show that Euripides’ trilogy thematizes the same set of beliefs by re- 
course to the storehouse of Greek myth. 


III. Athens Seen as a Family 


The oikos was an integral part of the Athenian polis." The Athenian polis 
was ‘an aggregation of oikoi’, on a legal and an ideological level.” In 
such context, familial matters could easily become political” and filial 


25 frr. 753d-e (TrGF); 754 (TrGF). 
26 fr. 757 (TrGF). 

27 Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 176. 
28 See Arist. Ath. 55.2—3. 
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slips could easily gain dimensions of legal offences, as for example with 
the goneön kakoseös law.” Widening the spectrum, the behaviour of sons 
towards the fathers did not stay within the closed doors of a household, 
but could become a common social tendency, with serious political 
overtones. 


IIL.1. The Sick City: The Arrogance of the Sons and the Fathers who 
Fail to Restore the patrios politeia 


According to Strauss, the second half of the fifth century could be 
roughly divided into two socio-political periods: the first one covers 
the years from approximately the 450’s to the Sicilian disaster of 413 
BCE, while the second one, the post-Sicilian expedition period until 
the trial of Socrates in 399 BCE.” Before the expedition to Sicily, 
the Athenian political scene was dominated by youth. Apart from the 
paternal figure of Pericles,» the Athenian political terrain was dominat- 
ed by youths of the upper class who had studied with the sophists, were 
rich and confident — perhaps even arrogant — and in serious pursuit of a 
political career. Names like those of Alcibiades" or Andocides need no 
further introduction, while the comic poets also refer to Hyperbolus? or 
Phaiax,'^ who were both considered too young when they begun their 
political career. Bearing in mind that the period of youth ended for the 
Athenians very early, at about the age of 30,” the prominence of young 


29 Wolff 1944, 50, 83—84, 93. See also Just 1989, 89—95; Strauss 1993, 41-53. 
30 See Cohen 1991, 83—97. A famous example regarding the connection between 
private and public life is Aeschines’ prosecution of Timarchus in 346 BCE. On 
that, see Dover 1978, 19-110; Halperin 1990, 88—112; Winkler 1990, 45—70. 

31 Arist. Ath. 56.6. 

32 Strauss 1993, 130—211. 

33 Pericles was undoubtedly a paternal symbol, thereby nicknamed as ‘Zeus’, or 
‘Olympian’, or presented as holding a thunderbolt in comedy. See Ar. 
Ach. 530; Cratinus frr. 73, 118, 258, 259 (PCG) (=Plu. Per. 13.9, 3.5, 3.4, 
24.9). 

34 Inthe performance of the Acharnians in 425 BCE, Alcibiades, aging about 26, is 
presented as prosecuting old men (Ar. Ach. 716). 

35 Cratinus fr. 283 (PCG); Eupolis fr. 252 (PCG). Also in Th. 8.73.3 

36 Plu. Alc.13.1. 

37 X. Mem. 1.2.35; Thucydides comments that when Alcibiades was negotiating 
as part of the Athenian assembly in 420 BCE (i.e. at about age 31) was consid- 
ered young, but for another city, not Athens (5.43.2). 
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people in Athenian politics flagged not only dynamism and enthusiasm, 
but also a complete overturn of traditional norms. As explained by 
Plato, under a democratic regime of extreme liberties, young men 
lose all respect for their elders, and fathers begin to fear their sons (R. 
562e-563b):” 


Ap’ otK avayKn év TolauTnı TÓNE &rri TV TO THs EXevSepías iévoa; 

Tas yap ov; 

Kai katadveoSai ye, fjv © Eyw, © pides, eis TE TAS ISias Oikias Kal TEAEUTÄV 
péxpi TV Snpíov Thy åvapyiav Eupuvonevnv. 

Tlds, 7) 8° óc, TO TOIOUTOV Atyonev; 

Oiov, Epnv, Trateépa u£v EIiLeoIaı madi Suoiov yiyveoSai Kal poPeioSai Tous 
Usis, UOv Se Tratpi, Kal urjre aioyUveoSa1 urjre Sed1eva ToUs yovéos, iva S 
EAEUSEPOS År péroikov dE GoTA1 Kal GoTOV ueroíko EEIGOUTSaI, Kai Eévov 
@OAUTWS. 

Fiyveran yap ovtws, Epn. 

Touta Te, Tv © yw, Kal oukpà TOIAdE GAAa ytyvetat S1iSaoKaAds TE EV TÕI 
TOIOUTWI PoITHTAS poßeltaı Kal Sootrevel, PoiTnTai TE SiSaoKdAav Ary- 
povolv, oto dé Kal Traidaywydv> Kal Aws oi EV véo! TTPEOBUTEPOIS &rrei- 
K&COVTAL Kal SiapAAdvTat Kal Ev Aóyois Kal Ev Epyoıs, oi SE yEpovTss ovyka- 
Siévtes Tois véois EÜTPATTENIAS TE Kal KOPIEVTIONOU EUTTIUTTAAVTOIL, MIMOUNEVOL 
Tous véous, iva SÌ un SoKdow &nóeis eivaı ume Seotrotikoi. 


Is it not inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty should go at all 
lengths? ‘Of course.’ ‘And this anarchical temper,’ said I, ‘my friend, 
must penetrate into private homes and finally enter into the very animals.’ 
‘Just what do we mean by that?’ he said. ‘Why, I said, ‘the father habitually 
tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his sons, and the son likens him- 
self to the father and feels no awe or fear for his parents, so that he may be 
forsooth a free man. And the resident alien feels himself equal to the citizen 
and the citizen to him, and the foreigner likewise.’ “Yes, these things do 
happen,’ he said. “They do,’ said I, ‘and such other trifles as these. The 
teacher in such case fears and fawns upon the pupils, and the pupils pay 
no heed to the teacher or to their overseers either. And in general the 
young ape their elders and vie with them in speech and action, while 
the old, accommodating themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry 
and graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may thought disagree- 
able and authoritative. (transl. Shorey 1963) 


This atmosphere of filial ‘rebellion’ hitting Athens during the second 
half of the fifth century is also reflected in one of Theseus’ monologues 
in Euripides’ Suppliants, as well as in the Nicias-Alcibiades debate in 
Thucydides. Given its alleged reflections on political reality in the 


38 Cf. Pseudo-Xenophon’s description in the 420s, in Ath. 1.4—5, 7-9, 11. 
39 See also Isoc. Areop. 49; Ar. Nub. 998, 1321-1341, esp. 1338-1341; X. 
Mem. 3.5.15. 
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time of the performance of Suppliants (the second half of the 4205), the 
monologue of Theseus can be read as criticizing the eagerness of the 
youth to wage war. In Suppliants, when Adrastus confesses that he 
was ‘carried away by the clamor of young men’ (véwv yàp Avöpiv 
SópuBos EEetAnooe ue, 160), Theseus criticizes him for having been 
led away by youngsters who make war for no good reason (232-237): 


véois Trapa eis ofrives TIUGNEVOL 
xaípouci TroAguous T avEdvouo” &veu Sikns, 
Q3eípovres &oTous, Ó LEV ÖTTWS OTPATNAATTIL, 
ó © ws Ußpiönı SUvaulv Es yeipas Aopo, 
GAAos 5& KEpdous OUVEK’, OUK ÄTTOOKOTTÄV 

à » » ; ; ; 
TO mANYoS ei Tı BAATITETAL TTAOXOoV TÄBE. 


You were led astray by young men who enjoy being honored and who 
multiply wars without justice to the hurt of the citizens. One wants to 
be general, another to get power into his hands and commit wanton 
abuse, another wants wealth and does not consider whether the majority 
is at all harmed by being so treated. (transl. Kovacs 1998) 


Similarly, Nicias in the well-known passage from Thucydides Book 6, 
warns the Athenians not to follow the instructions of Alcibiades, who 
‘elated at being chosen to command, exhorts [them] to sail, considering 
especially — as he is too young to command — only his own interest’. As 
Nicias characteristically says, ‘the matter is one of great seriousness, and 
not such as a youth may decide and rashly take in hand’ (6.12.2):*! 


ei TE TIS &pyxeiv GouEvos aipedels Trapalvel Univ EKTTÄEIV, TO EXUTOU póvov oko- 
TÕV, KAAWS TE Kod vecorepos cov ETI & TO Apxeiv, órroogs SauaoST MeV &rró 
Tis irrrroTpogías, Sick Se TTOAUTENEIAV Kal copeANST TI êk THs &pyfis, une 
TOUT! EUTTAPKOXNTE TÕI THs TTOAEWS Kıvduvoı 18101 EAAQUTTPUVED Sal, voui- 
care dE TOUS TOIOUTOUS TA HEV 6njuócia Adıkeiv, TX SE {Sia &vaAovv, Kal TO 
Trp&y pat peya civar Kai un oiov vewrepwi BouAeUcacSaí TE koi Efés HETAXEI- 
pioa. 


And if there be anyone here who, elated at being chosen to command, ex- 
horts you to sail, considering —especially as he is too young to command- 
only his own interest, how he may get admiration for his raising of fine 
horses, and then, because that is very expensive, how he may also get 
some profit from his command, do not afford this man, at the cost of 
the state, opportunity to make a personal display, but rather consider that 


40 On the historical reality not just reflected in, but also used for the dating of Sup- 
pliants, see Collard 1975, 10; 2007; Bowie 1997, 45. For the relation between 
historical and political fifth-century reality and tragedy, see Vickers 1973, 100— 
164; Segal 1984; Goldhill 1986; 1987; Zeitlin 1990a; Mills 1997, 91—97. 

41 See also Th. 6.9—18, esp. 13—15, 17. 
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such men damage the public interest while they waste their own property, 
and that the matter is one of great seriousness, and not such as a youth may 


decide and rashly take in hand. (transl. Smith 1976) 


This atmosphere of contempt towards the youth doubtlessly increased 
after the mutilation of the Herms in 415 BCE, and of course the Sicilian 
disaster in 413 BCE. By then, it must have been clear to all that Alci- 
biades’ eagerness for war at the start of the Sicilian expedition had 
been misleading. It was during these last years of the fifth century 
that the sudden and unprecedented rise of certain Athenian youths in 
political life had started attracting suspicion and uneasiness. This great 
divide in Athenian society was about to lead to the oligarchic revolution 
of 411 BCE, under the clever disguise of the return to the traditional 
values and the political rhetoric of the patrios politeia. These last years 
of the fifth century shall thus be characterized — in contrast to the pre- 
vious decade — as the ‘return of the father’, according to Strauss’ apt 
phrasing,” hosting the oligarchic claims of the need to return to prudent 
rulers who would restore the patrios politeia and the patrioi nomoi. 

The term patrios politeia was inherently vague, and widely used in dif- 
ferent contexts and with different meanings. While in Herodotus and Ar- 
istotle it designated the rule of a single man, in Xenophon and Aristotle 
it (again) referred to the rule of the few,” or to the rule of the demos in 
Andocides and Lysias." In all these cases, the return to the ancestral con- 
stitution” or the ancestral laws was a good thing," pursued not only by 
those who wanted to mislead the demos by redirecting it to non-demo- 
cratic regimes, but also by the democrats of the fourth century, who 
nonetheless preferred to use the terms patrios demokratia"? or he tōn progonön 
politeia,” in order to avoid any oligarchic connotations.” As put by 
Strauss, during the last years of the fifth century, the ‘patrios politeia was 
a symbolic statement about using an image of the Athenian past as an au- 
thority for the present. The past was, as it were, a pater, who would guide 


42 Strauss 1993, 179—211. 

43 Hdt. 3.82.5; Arist. Pol. 3.9.3. 

44 X. HG 6.5.6; Arist. Ath. 35.2. 

45 And. 1.83; Lys. 34. 

46 On the translation of patrios as 'ancestral', see Strauss 1993, 181—182. 
47 Arist. Ath. 29.3 versus Th. 8.76.6; Arist. Ath. 34.3 versus Lys. 34. 

48 Arist. Pol. 2.9.1. 

49 Isoc. Panath. 114; D. 15.33; Din. 3.21. 

50 See Hansen 1991, 297. 
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his wayward sons’.”' Thrasymachus admits that in that past, the ‘good’ 
past, older people were ruling the city rightly, while the young ones re- 
mained silent, because affairs did not require public discussion [85 B fr. 1. 
2-7 (p. 322) and 1-6 (p. 324) (DK)]: 


<éBouAounv uév, & ASnvoiol, HETÜOXEIV exeivou ToU xpóvou ToU TTAAALOU 
[kai Tov paynartwv], Tika oicorr&v &rréx prj Tols vewr£poion, TOV TE TTPAY- 
HATWV OUK &voykaGóvTo»v &yopsUstv Kal TOV TTPEOBUTEPWV óp9ós THY TTOAIV 
ETTITPOTTEVOVTOOV ... TIPGOTOV HEV f| rr&rpios TTOAITELA TAPAXTIV AUTOS TTApEXEI 
$&oTn yvooSf|voi Kal koivor&rr Tois TTOAITAIS oUca Tr&civ. órróco HEV OUV 
ETTEKEIVA TTS fjueréposs yvcouns &oTív, åkoúsiv åváykn Aóycv TÓv Taa- 
TÉpo, órróca ©’ aùToÌ &rreiGov oi rrpsopurepoi, TaŬTa SE Tapa Ov EIBOTWV 
TruvSáveo Soa >"? 


Men of Athens, I wish I had lived in the past, when it was possible for the 
youth to remain silent since affairs did not require to speak in public and 
the elders administered the state correctly... first the ancestral constitution 
causes an uproar that is easy to comprehend and familiar to all citizens. On 
the one hand, it is necessary to take into account past arguments with re- 
spect to those things standing beyond our comprehension, and on the 
other, with respect to those things the elders have experienced, we should 
learn from them who know. 


It seems that the reminiscence of the patrios politeia could work both as a 
cure of the younger generation's misbehaviour, and as a mechanism for 
shifting the power from the sons to the fathers.” 

In the first two plays of the trilogy, the rule belongs or 1s given to 
gifted sons, who either save their family, or even engage into admirable 
activities. In Antiope, Amphion and Zethus do not just save their mother 
from the wrath of Dirce,” but also receive the sceptre of Thebes after 
the intervention of Hermes, who delivers the orders of Zeus to Lycus 
[fr. 223.78—79 (TrGF)]: 


(EPM.) av xp o' aKovelv [Kal x]9ovós novapxiav 
ékóvTa dolvalı Toiode K]adpeios, dvaé. 


(HERM.) You must obey them, my lord, <and> 
cede them willingly sole rule over the land of Cadmus. 
(text & transl. Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004) 


51 Strauss 1993, 182. On the patrios politeia, see also Mossé 1978; Witte 1995. 

52 On the date of Thrasymachus’ speech, see Wallace 1989, 136—137, 140. 

53 Ostwald 1986, 342—343; Strauss 1993, 181—187. 

54 Hyginus, Fab. 8.5: Sed ab educatore pastore adulescentes certiores facti eam esse matrem 
suam, celeriter consecuti matrem eripuerunt, Dircen ad taurum crinibus religatam necant. 
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Another god, this time Dionysus, also intervenes at the end of Hypsipyle 
[fr. 759a-b (TrGF)] and commands Euneus and Thoas, who have al- 
ready saved Hypsipyle from the threats of Eurydice,” to care for their 
mother and take her back to Lemnos. 

Contrastingly, youth in Phoenissae cannot meet the standards of the 
previous generation. First, the sons seem to seize rather than be given 
power by Oedipus, 


étrel SE TEKVWV yévus ENOV OKIALETOAN, 
KATISpo1s EkpUYav Tratép’, iv’ Auvrinov TUX 
yévorro TrOAAdv deopevn cogicu&ro. (63—65) 


But when my sons’ cheeks were darkened with their first beards, they hid 
their father away behind locked doors so that his fate would be forgotten, 
though it took much ingenuity to conceal it. (transl. Kovacs 2002) 


To 8° & póßov Trecóvre, UT) TEAEOPOPOUS 

EUXOS Seoi Kpaivwolv OlKOoUVTOIV ÖNOU, 

Suußavr’ Eragav Tov vewTepov Trápos 

gevyelv &kóvra Trvde TToAuvetkm ySova, 

"EteokAéa Sè OKÄTTTP’ Exeiv uévovra yis, 

&viauróv SAAdoovT’. (69-74) 

The sons, becoming afraid that the gods would bring the curse to fulfill- 
ment if they lived together, reached an agreement that Polynices, as young- 
er brother, should be the first to leave the country voluntarily, that Eteocles 
should stay behind and be king, and that the two should trade places year 
by year. 


and when power is finally in their hands, they are incapable of preserv- 
ing it peacefully. Although striving to restore the heroism of the past 
(their mutual decision to fight on a duel, for example, shows they are 
prone to traditional heroic behavior), both Eteocles and Polynices 
lead their polis and oikos to destruction. Put differently, in a play 
where the word patris and its compounds are attested very often,” it 
seems that the patrios politeia cannot be put into action effectively. Euri- 
pides may be nostalgically glancing at the past, but most probably also at 
the present, where the artificial restoration of the ancestral constitution 
is certainly not done with success. 


55 Hypsipyle was initially rescued by Amphiaraus in the trial scene (fr. 757), but 
she must have been threatened again at the second half of the play (Collard/ 
Cropp/Gibert 2004, 174—175) and saved by her sons. 

56 To be exact, 26 times: 80, 181, 295, 359, 365, 388, 450, 477, 488, 493, 604, 
605, 607, 609, 756, 900, 918, 948, 969, 996, 1016, 1030, 1376, 1448, 1735, 
1738. 
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The brothers of the earlier plays represent the heroism of those 
youths who used to be in power.” Eteocles and Polynices represent a 
type ofruler who does not really reject older values, but more precisely, 
endorses and distorts them. Although the brothers in Phoenissae resemble 
Zethus with respect to martial prowess, they lack the perspective of 
Amphion to counterbalance it, and so lead their polis to destruction. 


IIIL.2. The Concept of Gradual Decay 


The sequence of the plays in Euripides’ trilogy can work as a dramatic 
re-enactment of the real course of the gradual decay of the polis, from 
well-being to destruction. Although all three plays treat stories of the 
mythical past, the order in which they are presented gives a linear tem- 
poral sequence starting at the remote past and moving forward, first to- 
wards the recent past, and then to the present. Notwithstanding the ge- 
nerically atemporal mythical nature of the plays, Euripides wishes to 
temporalize mythical time, creating the impression that the paradigmatic 
sons of Antiope and Hypsipyle have preceded those of Jocasta. 
Besides, the belief that the past was better than the present was com- 
mon in Greek thought. From as early as Homeric and Hesiodic epic, to 
elegy, Thucydides, Isocrates or Demosthenes, the Greeks lived with the 
idea of the ‘golden’ years of their ancestors, the perfect forefathers who 
were always better than them. Regardless of the mythical or historical 
era, the Greeks had the feeling that improvement was moving back- 
wards, not forwards. From this vantage point, the earlier heroes were 
better than the current,” the Golden race was better than the Iron,” 


57 It might not be haphazard that they were the sons of a god and a renowned 
hero. See for example the figure of Theseus, a hero of divine descent, repre- 
sented as the heroic ephebe of Athenian mythology. See Strauss 1993, 
esp. 105-110. 

58 Il. 1.259-—266, &XA& mrí9e0 9": Gupe SE vewrepw éoTOV eUEIo’/HSN yap ToT’ éy~ 
kal Apslooıv fie rep Univ/Avöpaoıv pinoa, Kal oU TTOTE p of y? &IEpIZov./oU 
yap T% Tolous iSov &vépas oUdE wua, /oïov TTeıpigoov te Aplavra Te, Troipeva 
Aadv/Karvéa T "E€Gb16v Te kai àvrí9eov ToAupnuov,/Onota T’ Aiyelönv, Erieike- 
Aov AYavartoıoıv,/Käprıotoı S Keivor &rriySovíov Tpdgev &v8póv:; 5.302— 304, 
OUEPSAAEA i&ycov: ó SE xepnadıov AdPe yeıpi/Tudelöns, u£ya Eoyov, 6 oU úo y’ 
&vöpe pépoiev,/oio vv BpoToi cio” ó SE piv féa TAE Kal oios.; Mimnermus 
14.1—4 West, ot pèv 51) kelvou ye uévos Kal &yrivopa Yupov/Toiov &yéo TTPOTEPWV 
TrevSoua, of uiv iSov/Audev ITTTTOHÄXWV Trukivàs KAOVEOVTA paArayyas/"“EpuIOV 
àu Trediov, POTA PepenneAinv' 
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the Greeks who fought the Persians were the example for the Athenians 
fighting the Spartans,” while the democrats of the fifth century and 
their exemplary running of the polis were the ideal in fourth-century 
political debates.*! 


III.3. Generational Conflict: Alcibiades and Nicias, Eteocles, Polynices, 
and Oedipus 


In the turbulent years of late fifth century, such a comparison between 
the glorious past and the problematic present was obviously recurrent, 
and as I have pointed out earlier, it was used as a political weapon in 
the hands of the oligarchs, who presented themselves as trying to revive 
ancestral kleos. Within the framework of Athenian society, this far-rang- 
ing opposition reflected the generational conflict between fathers and 
sons and was epitomized in political figures such as Nicias and Alci- 
biades, Pericles and his successors, or dramatic characters, such as Oedi- 
pus and his sons in Phoenissae. 

The debate between Nicias and Alcibiades regarding the Sicilian ex- 
pedition is perhaps a well-known example of generational conflict. In 
Book 6 of his History, Thucydides narrates the works of the Athenian 
assembly that was held in the spring of 415 BCE in order to decide 
how to equip the ships and take care of the generals’ needs before the 
sailing of the fleet to Sicily (6.8—26). Nicias tries to avert the decision 
of the Athenians, appealing to the elders (rois tpeoButépois) to dare 
to vote against the war and against youths such as Alcibiades, whom Ni- 
cias is afraid of (6.13.1): 


OUs éyw dpdv viv EvIAde TO AUTWI avdpi TrapaKeAeuoTOUS KAINMEVOUS 
poßoŭua, Kai rois TTPEOBUTEPOIS AVTITTAPAKEAEVOUAL uf] kocroaoyxuvSfjvoa, el 
TOL TIS TAPAKAINTaL THvde, Öttws urn 8ö&e, Av un wnoiöntaı TroAeneiv, 
uañakòs eivai, und’, órrep Gv auToi TráSorev, BUOEPWTAS vai TV ATOVTWV, 
yvovtas ómi EriYuplaı p£v EAAXIOTA KaATOPSOUVTAI, Trpovolaı 88 TTAEIOTO. 


59 Hes. Op. 109-201. 

60 See for example Th. 2.36. 

61 See for example Isoc. 8.47.2, 8.54.2, 8.94.2, 6.82.4, 14.60.6, 16.24.4; D. 
Olynth. 3.36.5, Phil. 3.74.4, 4.46.4. On this idea of the ‘golden past’, shared al- 
most by all Greeks of all eras, see Dover 1974, 106-108; Hansen 1991, 296. 
On the Athenian presentation of the past as a foundation of the present, see 
Boedeker 1998, esp. 192-196. On the Athenian commemoration of the Per- 
sian Wars, see Gauer 1968. 
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It is of such youths, when I see them sitting here in answer to the appeal of 
this same man, that I am afraid; and I make a counter-appeal to the older 
men, if any of you sit by one of these, not to be shamed into fear lest he 
may seem to be a coward if he do not vote for war, and not, though 
that may be their feeling, to have a morbid craving for what is out of 
reach, knowing that few successes are won by greed, but very many by 
foresight. 


Alcibiades on the other hand asks from the Athenians not to be afraid of 


his youth, and profit from himself as they can profit from Nicias 
(6.17.1): 


Koi tatita f| ut) veotns Kal &voia Trapı ploıv SoKotoa svar &s tiv MeAotrov- 
vnolwv Ouvagiv Aöyoıs TE TTPETTOUOIV GUIANOE koi öpyfii TríoTiv TTAPAXOXO- 
pévri Émeice Kal vOv ut) TEPOBNOIE aT, GAA’ Ews ywa TE ETI OKT 
MET’ OUTS koi ó Niklas euTUXT|S 8okei eivai, &mroxprjoaoSe TAI EKATEPOU 
Nov cogeAtod. 

Thus did my youthfulness and my seemingly abnormal folly cope with the 
power of the Peloponnesians in fitting words and with a spirit that inspired 
faith win assent. And now be not afraid of it, but while I am still in the 
flower of youth, and Nicias has the reputation of good luck, make the 
most of the services of us both. 


According to Thucydides, Nicias tries to avert the decision of the Athe- 
nians, while Alcibiades attempts to convince them to proceed. For Ni- 
cias, the Athenians had not put much thought into what they were 
about to do, and hastened to a decision that would destroy the city 
(6.9—14). Alcibiades on the other hand, advised the Assembly to under- 
take the expedition, mainly — as Thucydides reports — because he want- 
ed to oppose Nicias and profit on a personal level (6.15). The following 
passage deserves additional attention, since it shows the evolution from 
generational conflict to extinction or from private rivalries to the decay 
of the polis (6.15.2—3): 


&vfiye 68 TEOSUUOTATA Tijv oTpaTeiav AAkıBıaöns ó KAsıviou, BouAduEvos 
TO te Nıkiaı évavtiovo9ai, dv Kal &g Ta GAAA Sicpopos Tà TTOAITIKA Kal 
6T1 avToU SiaBdrws EuvijoSn, koi uaAloTA oTparnyfoal Te &ri9uguóv. Kal 
éATrIGaov DikeAiav TE r avUTOU koi Kapyndöva AnweoSar Kai rà {ia Gua 
EUTUXTIOAS xprjuaoí TE koi 868r HgeEATOEIV. Vv yap Ev &ELaYATI ÚTÒ TÓV 
&oTÓv, Tais émriSuuiais petGooiv Ti KaTa Trjv ÚTápyouoav oùciav Expfito Es 
Te TAS ImmoTpoglas koi Tas GAAaS SaTrdavas: Strep Kal KaSeiAev ÜoTepov 
nv tov ASnvaiev TTOAIV OUX KIOTA. 


But most zealous in urging the expedition was Alcibiades son of Cleinias, 
wishing as he did to oppose Nicias, because, along with their general po- 
litical disagreement, Nicias had made invidious reference to him, and above 
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all he was eager to be made general and hoped thereby to subdue both Si- 
cily and Carthage, and in case of success to promote at the same time his 
private interests in wealth as well as in glory. For being held in high esteem 
by his townsmen, he indulged desires beyond his actual means, in keeping 
horses as well as in his other expenses. And it was precisely this sort of thing 
that most of all later destroyed the Athenian state. 


The conflict between the ‘good’ fathers and the ‘disappointing’ sons 
could also be echoed in Thucydides’ description of Athens’ political sit- 
uation after the death of Pericles, its father figure par excellence 
(2.65.7—10). Pericles’ rule involved father-like authority, he was thus 
nicknamed ‘Olympian’ in Acharnians (530—532), while Cratinus calls 
him ‘Zeus’ [fr. 73 (PCG) and Plu. Per. 13.9.1—13.10.5] and kepaAnye- 
pérav [fr. 258 (PCG) and Plu. Per. 3.5.1—3.5.5], implying that he gath- 
ers the crowds as Zeus gathers the clouds.” 

But Pericles’ successors did the exact opposite (rrávra à; ToUvavTiov 
&rpatav) of what their political father was doing, caring more for private 
than public interest, and consequently, harming Athens at various levels: 


oi 68 TaUTA Te TavtTa &s ToUvavTíov Errpasav Kai GAAa EEw ToU TroAguou 
SoKoUVTa Eivar Kata Tas iSias PIAOTINIAS Kai idia KEpdn KaKdds Es TE OPÄS 
AUTOUS kai Tous &uuu&yous ETTOAITEVOAV, & KaTOPSOUNEVa LEV Tols iSicoTAIS 

e ee ee = , Sce MO EE i a 
TILT, Kal ópeAía uov fjv, opaAtvra è Th móe E> TOV TTöAenov BAGBH 
KaSiotato. (2.65.7) 


But they do not only acted contrary to his advice in all these things, but also 
in matters that apparently had no connection with the war they were led by 
private ambition and private greed to adopt policies which proved injurious 
both as to themselves and their allies; for these policies, so long as they were 
successful, merely brought honour or profit to individual citizens, but 
when they failed proved detrimental to the state in the conduct of the war. 


oi 8€ Uotepov iooi USAAOV auToi TrpOs GAAT|AOUS Óvres Kal ópeyóuevoi TOU 
Trpó»Tos EkAOTOS ylyveoSod ETPATIOVTO Kay’ fj8ovós TÕI O1]uo Kal Tà TTPAY- 
pata &vıdövan. (2.65.10) 


But the successors of Pericles, being more on an equality with one another 
and yet striving each to be first, were ready to surrender to the people even 
the conduct of public affairs to suit their whims. 


62 According to Kassel-Austin (PCG ad Cratini Chirones fr. 258.4), the use of 
KepoAmyepérav is a brilliant distortion of the Homeric vegeAnyepéta on the 
basis of the tradition that Pericles had a funny-sized head, a feature also exploit- 
ed by Cratinus (Thressae, fr. 73 PCG). 
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Thucydides seems to be implying that Pericles’ descendants failed to line 
up to their political matńp and acted more as spoiled sons caring only 
for their own profit. 

In Phoenissae, the generational conflict is even harsher:? Eteocles 
and Polynices have literally locked their father behind the doors of 
the palace in order to conceal his fate (64—66). The result is disastrous 
for the polis: the father curses his sons to die at each other’s hands (67— 
68) and Thebes is being threatened by civil strife.’ At another level lies 
again the contrast with the generation of Amphion and Zethus, who 
walled Thebes and guaranteed its security, as opposed to the generation 
of Eteocles and Polynices, who put their city’s existence in peril. 

Phoenissae, however, does not entirely lack the figure of a heroic 
youth who puts public over private interest. Menoeceus’ addition to 
an already congested plot works as a reminder of a past where youths 
were not corrupted. Strikingly unpretentious, Menoeceus is seemingly 
short of all traditionally heroic qualities: he is not successor to the 
throne, he is presented more as a child than as a man, and initially, he 
even gives the impression that he only appears as a mute character.” 
Yet he performs the only act of pure heroism in a play where mythically 
overloaded figures such as Eteocles or even Oedipus are lacking such 
qualities. The dramatization of Menoeceus cannot be seen as entirely 
separable from late fifth-century historical context.” 

We can argue that Euripides wanted to point out that true love of 
the fatherland resides neither in the arrogant youth who has access to 
power, nor in the return of an artificially imposed father who has 
been forced to come back to the political or dramatic stage. Quite un- 
expectedly it is found in a selfless young man with no ruling aspirations. 

Generational conflict has also been applied to Euripides himself, 
who in Frogs is parodied as belonging to the newer generation, which 
stands in contrast to the older one embodied by Aeschylus. Considering 
that Euripides first competed in 455 BCE, i.e. shortly after Aeschylus’ 
death, he might have been really concerned with the idea of succession 


63 On the generational conflict in drama, see Baier 2007. 

64 Quarrels between brothers over inheritance were common (Strauss 1993, 67— 
69); see also Plu. Mor. 482e, 483b. 

65 Menoeceus had been silent until line 977, even when he was directly addressed 
(841), giving the impression that he might have appeared as a mute character 
(see Craik 1988, 224; Mastronarde 1979, 93; 1994, 424). His eloquence and 
unexpected heroism are certainly two of the play's dramatic overturns. 


66 De Romilly 1965. 
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from one generation to the other. The parodying comments of Aristo- 
phanes and the ending of Frogs present both dramatic eras as coexisting, 
if not the older one as prevailing. As Dover points out, within the great- 
er context of return to the past, ‘an error of logic which people find ir- 
resistible at a time of uncertainty and self-criticism could easily generate 
a belief that revival of Aeschylus would cause a revival of the great days 
of olg’. 


III.4. Fraternal Conflict 


Viewed from another perspective, the very conflict between Eteocles 
and Polynices could represent the unbridgeable gap between two en- 
tirely different characters. As shown in the debate of Phoenissae, Polyni- 
ces detests rhetorical tricks or lies. He sides with justice, which he serves, 
as he also has the faith that justice will be restored by simply speaking the 
truth: 

&r'ÀAo0s ó uUIos THs dANSEIas Eu, 

KoU TTOIKIAWV Sei TÄVLX” Épunveupérov: 

éxel yàp AUTA Kalpdv: 6 © Adıkos Adyos 

vocóov Ev atta pappakwv Sitar cogóv. (469-472) 

Truth’s argument is simple, and justice needs no elaborate presentation: all 


by itself it shows the proper measure. But unjust argument, being diseased 
in itself, requires clever medicines. 


TOŬT avd’ EKaoTa, ufjTrep, OY! TTEPITTAOKÄS 

Aóyow &Spoicas eitrov &AA& Kal cogois 

Kai Toici pavAois EvB1y’, cos Euoi Soxei. (494—496) 

I have spoken the precise facts, plain and simple, mother, not marshaling 


deceitful rhetoric but only saying what is just, it seems to me, in the eyes 
both of the wise and the simple. 


Eteocles on the other hand has no moral restraints when it comes to the 
realization of his political desires, believing that no single truth or justice 
ever exists: 

vOv 8° o09' Suolov ovdev oT’ ioov BpoTois 

TAT óvóuaciv: TO © Epyov OUK EoTIV TÖBE. 

tya yap oVdEV, ufjrep, d&troKpUWas Epdd- 


67 Dover 1993, 23—24. See particularly Frogs 1500-1503, [TTA.] &ye 81] xaipoov, 
AioxUAe, yapeı,/Koi odie Tó Thy fjuerépav/yvoouads a&yaSoais, Kal TraiSeu- 
oov/ToVs Avonrous: TroAAo! © eioiv. 
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&opov äv éASoip’ TjMovT Teds avTOAds 
Kal ys Evep9e, Suvatos Ov Spaoai Tae, 
Tijv Sedv neyiornv WoT’ exe Tupavvida. (501-506) 


As things stand, the only similarity or equality mortals show is in their use 
of words: the reality to which these refer is not the same. I shall speak, 
mother, and hold nothing back. I would go to where heaven’s constella- 
tions rise, go beneath the earth, if it lay in my power, in order to possess 
Tyranny, greatest of the gods. 


eitep yap Adıkelv xph, TUpavvidos rrépi 
KGAALoTOV Adıkeiv, TAAA 8° eVoeßeiv xpewv. (524—525) 


If one must commit injustice, it is best to do so for the sake of tyranny, 
being god-fearing in all else. 


But of course, not all brothers are led to a fratricide because of their dif- 
ferences. Amphion and Zethus for example represent two contrasting 
aspects of life, and yet coexist and cooperate in an exemplary way. In 
the debate of Antiope," the fame of which can be seen in the dialogue 
between Callicles and Socrates in Plato’s Gorgias,’ Zethus and Amphion 
are generally believed to reflect a contrasting distinction between vita ac- 
tiva and vita contemplativa respectively.” Notwithstanding their different 
stance on life, by the end of the play, their contrasting behaviours com- 
plement each other towards the common goal of the building of the 
walls in obedience to Zeus’ order [fr. 223.86—97 (TrGF)].”' Their co- 
operation will be paradigmatic, since Amphion’s music will make the 
stones rise by themselves, and thus heavy weight will be taken off Ze- 
thus’ hands. 


68 frr. 183-202 (TrGF). The bibliography on this is extensive: for Amphion as a 
character, who can both be dedicated to music and contribute effectively to the 
walling of the city, see Natanblut 2009. For the political nuances of the debate, 
see Podlecki 1996; Tarrant 2008. For religious implications, see Wilson 1999/ 
2000, 440-449. 

69 Pl. Gre. 484d-486e. Tarrant 2008 opts for an early dating of the play, using this 
intertextual reference as an argument for the placing of Antiope in an atmos- 
phere of anti-intellectualism observed in Athens of the 420 s. For the intertex- 
tual connections between Antiope and Gorgias, see Carter 1986, 163-173; 
Slings 1991; Nightingale 1992. 

70 frr. 183; 185; 187; 188; 193; 194; 200 (TrGF). See also Kambitsis 1972, xxii- 
xxx; Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 266-268. 

71 As has been maintained, ‘the outcome appears to have been Amphion’s partial 
concession to Zethus ..., but with the paradoxical consequence that he goes on 
to dominate the later action’ (Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 262). On this seem- 
ingly paradoxical behavior of Amphion, see most specifically Natanblut 2009. 
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A similar analogy also works for the other ‘good’ twins of the tril- 
ogy, Euneus and Thoas. In Hypsipyle, when mother and sons have been 
united, they can discuss their past and describe the wanderings and toils 
that preceded their happiness. It is there that Euneus tells Hypsipyle that 
Jason took Thoas and himself to Colchis, but when he died, Orpheus 
took the twins to Thrace, where he trained them, Euneus as a musician, 
and Thoas as a warrior (fr. 759a.95—102) [TrGF]): 


(EYN.) ¿mel 8° laowv éSav’ éyós, ufjTep, TATHP — 
(YY.) oinoı Kaka Atyeıs SaKPUG T’ Óupaoiv, 

TEKVOV, &uois Sids. 
(EYN.) ‘Opes ne Kai TOVS’ yay’ eis Opnikns TOTTov. 
(YY.) Tiva TTATEPL TTOTE XApıv &9AÍo 

Ti9épevos; Éverré uol, TEKVOV. 
(EYN.) HoVoav uç ki9ápos "Aciábos 616G0kerot, 


ToOT[o]v 8° és "Apeos óvÀ' exdounoev u&yns. 


(EUN.) And when, mother, my father Jason died- 

(HYPS.) Ah me, you tell of evil events, and tears, my son, 
you bring to my eyes. 

(EUN.) Orpheus took me and him to the region of Thrace. 

(HYPS.) Doing what service for your unfortunate father? 
Tell me about it, my son! 

(EUN.) He taught me the music of the Asian lyre, and trained 
my brother to Ares’ martial arms. 


Considering that Euneus’, and Thoas’ growing up to be a musician and 
a warrior is a Euripidean novelty,” it is difficult to disregard first the 
thematic connections of Hypsipyle with Antiope, and second the possibil- 
ity that the contrasting yet effective coexistence of the twin brothers’ 
complementary talents could also echo two basic, yet opposing aspects 
of Athenian identity: Athens is the school of Hellas, the city of culture 
and art, and a city of military might.” And perhaps the achievement of 
Amphion and Zethus, which they effect by balancing artistic and prac- 
tical activities, is supposed to allude to Athens’ own greatness, emblem- 
atized in the coexistence of perfection in art and greatness in war. 


72 Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 176, 178. 
73 See Th. 2.39—41. 
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IV. The Return of the Father 


All three plays of the trilogy are lacking a powerful father figure. Zeus 
and Jason, the fathers in Antiope and Hypsipyle are not important to the 
plot, while Oedipus appears only at the very end of Phoenissae, merely to 
announce his departure. Until the Sicilian disaster, the situation in Ath- 
ens was somehow similar. As I have previously pointed out, the sons 
were mostly in charge of the polis, so they were believed to have led 
Athens at the depths of despair in 413 BCE. The reasons were obviously 
connected to their overall social and political behaviour, to their ‘youth 
and folly’ (veotnti Te Kai Avoicı), as Andocides admits regarding his as- 
sociation with the event of the mutilation of the Herms in 415 BCE.” 
The remedy was no other than a total overturn of youth, accompanied 
by a return to the wisdom of the fathers. 

The oligarchs promised to act with the prudence of old age, and for 
that reason they favoured the institution of the probouloi, established in 
413 BCE. “The probouloi were ten magistrates, chosen one per tribe, 
whose purpose was to stabilize and check the activities of the council 
and assembly in the post-Sicilian crisis'.^ Thucydides (8.1.3—4) high- 
lights the fact that the probouloi were a board of elderly men (äpxrv 

. TrpeoBuépo»v &áv8pó) — at least forty years old according to Aristotle 
(Ath. 29.2)- needed in order to 'reduce the expenses of the city to an 
economical basis’ (r&v Te KATH Tijv TOA TI &g EUTEAELAVY ocogpovícar) 
and ‘observe discipline in everything’ (evtoxteiv). Thucydides uses the 
verb cw@povite (‘to chasten’)’° of the Athenians as if they were children 
in need of parental guidance, or even reprimand. And indeed, the pro- 
bouloi must have epitomized the concept of father-like protection and 
respectfulness, judging from the two names that have come down to 
us: Hagnon, a general of Pericles’ time, and Sophocles the playwright.” 


74 And. 2.7. See also Strauss 1993, 180—181, convincingly narrowing down the 
‘overdose of youth’ as the main reason the Athenians believed led them to 
the Sicilian disaster. 

75 Strauss 1993, 184. See also Hornblower 2002?, 173—174; Ostwald 1986, 337— 
343; Kagan 1987, 5-10. 

76 LSJ s.v. owgpovigw. 

77 Davies 1971, 227—228; Ostwald 1986, 340; Strauss 1993, 185. The source for 
Sophocles’ position as a proboulos is Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1419a25—30). Though 
such an identification has been denied by some scholars, it is usually accepted 
(see Jameson 1971, 542-546; Calder 1971, 172-174; Kirsten 1973, 15 n. 
19; Edmunds 1996, 137 n. 120). 
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Even under the wisdom of the probouloi, the oligarchs did not manage to 
‘remedy’ the state and democracy was soon re-established. Perhaps their 
return to the ancestral values was not enough, or it was just too artificial 
to be effective. 

Mutatis mutandis, the father figure of our story, Oedipus, seems to 
also lack the effectiveness we would expect from him. After a whole 
trilogy, where no father figure has made a strong presence, the long- 
awaited king finally appears, but his condition is quite disappointing. 
Oedipus is a wreck, dragging himself onstage like a living ghost, implic- 
itly suggesting that even when he is back, the problems of the city seem 
impossible to solve (1539-1545): 


Tip’, © TrapSéve, BakTpeunaoı TUPAOU 
Toos EEcryaryes ES POS 
Aexnpn oKoTiov ¿k Saddcyov oik- 
TpoT&roiciv Sakpvololy, 
Toiov aiSepogaes ElSwAov T) 
vékuv EvepSev ñ 
TTTavov Öveipov; 
Why, daughter, have you brought me out 
into the light, my blind footsteps guided by a stick, 
bedridden though I am, from my dark chamber 
by your pitiable cries, 
a gray and insubstantial phantom, 
a dead man from the nether world, 
or a winged dream? 


V. Conclusion 


To conclude: In this paper, I have tried to show that the trilogy consist- 
ing of Antiope, Hypsipyle, and Phoenissae has to be seen against the back- 
drop of late fifth-century Athens, expressing not just general disappoint- 
ment, but more specifically, Euripides’ criticism of the political situa- 
tion. Using the play sequence in order to represent the order of real 
time political changes, Euripides seems to have imbued the first two 
plays of the trilogy with features pertaining to a heroic past, and the 
third with a fake return to traditional values which ends up in disaster. 
Seen from this vantage point, in Antiope and Hypsipyle, gifted sons, who 
protected their mothers, and in the case of Antiope, fortified their city, 
successfully filled in the void left by their absent fathers and benefited 
their city. In the last play of the trilogy, however, the sons fail to meas- 
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ure up to the city’s glorious past, while Oedipus, the father who finally 
returns, gets poor results. 

The suspended end of Phoenissae must have struck the Athenian au- 
dience, since Oedipus departs from a Thebes that is virtually lying dead 
in the corpses of his twin sons and their mother. The allusion to Athens 
is remarkable: the city of Athens is almost dead, now that her sons had 
been lost in a disastrous expedition and the older generation have lost 
their vigour. Euripides himself left Athens for Macedonia in 408 
BCE,” i.e. one or two years after the performance of this trilogy. Per- 
haps, he too thought it was time to go. 


78 On Euripides’ sojourn and death at the court of Archelaus as an ancient inven- 
tion, see Scullion 2003. 


Euripides’ ‘Family Reunion Plays’ and their 
Socio-Political Resonances 


Ioanna Karamanou 


In Aristophanes’ Frogs Euripides is criticized for focusing on domestic 
affairs in contrast to Aeschylus, who is primarily concerned with polit- 
ical issues.! This is one of the main reasons why the older poet is selected 
to be ‘resurrected’ in the closing scene of the play so as to promote the 
interests of the Athenian city with his good advice. From ca. 415 BCE 
until the end of his dramatic career in 406 BCE, Euripides introduced 
some novelty in his treatment of domestic issues by producing several 
plays about the reunion of long-separated kin: Alexandros, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Ion, Helen, Captive Melanippe, Antiope, Hypsipyle, and Alcmeon 
in Corinth which was staged posthumously. 

These plays were produced in a turbulent period of Athenian histo- 
ry; the ever-increasing casualties of the Peloponnesian War, the disas- 
trous aftermath of the Sicilian expedition, the constitutional upheaval 
caused by the oligarchic revolution of 411 BCE, and the ensuing 
party strife resulted in the collapse of social coherence and common civ- 
ility. These factors, in turn, brought about ethical dissolution, social in- 
security, and decline of the Athenian civic consciousness.” My purpose 
in this paper is to identify aspects of civic ideology in what Aristophanes 
described as Euripidean ‘domestic’ drama, as well as exploring Euripides’ 
responsiveness to the pressing socio-political issues of his day in the spe- 
cial use of the ‘family reunion’ motif. 

Before discussing the dramatist’s predilection for this particular 
theme, it is worth examining the less known plots of the lost plays of 
this particular group. Captive Melanippe is set in Metapontium of 
South Italy, where Melanippe is imprisoned away from her homeland 
Aeolis in Central Greece, having been separated from her twin sons 


1 Ra. 976-979, 1331-1364, 1013-1042; see Lada-Richards 1999, 289—291; 
Zimmermann 1998, 170. 

2 For the events from the Sicilian expedition till the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, see Kagan 1987; Davies 1983, 147—154; Dynneson 2008, 77-83; Mar- 
kantonatos 2007, ch. 4; Ober 1994, 149—171. 
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by Poseidon. Her sons, Aeolus and Boeotus, have been adopted by the 
king of Metapontium and his villainous wife Siris, who appears to be 
responsible for Melanippe's incarceration. Following a failed ambush 
designed by the malicious queen to have Aeolus and Boeotus killed, 
the twins finally recognize their mother Melanippe and liberate her. 
Subsequently, Aeolus colonizes the Aeolian Isles north of Sicily, while 
Boeotus succeeds his grandfather in Central Greece.” 

More evidence survives from Antiope. The title-heroine gave birth 
to twin sons by Zeus, Amphion and Zethus, whom she exposed at 
Mount Cithaeron. Persecuted by her uncle Lycus, ruler of Thebes, 
and his wife Dirce, she flees to the dwelling of her sons. Dirce happens 
to arrive there as a bacchant and upon finding Antiope she seizes her to 
take her off to death. The herdsman who raised the twins intervenes at 
the very last moment to rescue Antiope by revealing her identity to her 
sons. Amphion and Zethus avenge their mother's plight by tying Dirce 
to a bull and killing her. They are nonetheless prevented by Hermes 
from eliminating Lycus as well; Hermes appears ex machina to give 
the Theban throne to the twins, assigning them to build a Theban cit- 
adel.* 

Hypsipyle is the best preserved of all Euripidean fragmentary plays. 
Hypsipyle, princess of Lemnos and granddaughter of Dionysus, is sep- 
arated from the twins she bore to Jason and ends up in Nemea as nurse 
of the infant son of Lycurgus, who is priest at the rural sanctuary of 
Zeus. Her grown-up sons, Euneos and Thoas, come to Nemea in search 
of their mother and are given hospitality at Lycurgus’ house. While 


3 For the plot, see Hyg. fab. 186; D.S. 4. 67; van Looy 1964, 244—256; Collard/ 
Cropp/Lee 1995, 242—244; Collard/Cropp 2008, 1.587 —589; Huys 1995, pas- 
sim. In view of its South Italian setting, this play is likely to have been produced 
in the period between 414 and 412 BCE: van Looy 1964, 301 £; Collard/ 
Cropp/Lee 1995, 247; Jouan/van Looy 1998— 2003, 1.350. Metrical evidence 
is consistent with this dating, though not exclusive of a somewhat earlier date: 
Cropp/Fick 1985, 22, 83 f. 

4 For Antiope, see Hyg. fab. 8; [Apollod.] 3.5.5; scholium ad A.R. 4.1090 (Wen- 
del); Kambitsis 1972, ix xxx; Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 262—268; Jouan/ 
van Looy 1998-2003, 1.223-237; Huys 1995, passim; Webster 1967, 205— 
211. The dating of the play between 411 and 408 BCE on the basis of the scho- 
lium ad Ra. 53 (Holwerda) has been widely accepted: see Page 19507, 61; Web- 
ster 1966, 97; Kambitsis 1972, xxxi-xxxiv; Sutton 1976, 241; Collard/Cropp/ 
Gibert 2004, 269; Collard/Cropp 2008, 1.175. Accordingly, Cropp/Fick 1985, 
75 f. cannot rule out the possibility that the resolution-sample suggestive of an 
earlier date could be misleadingly low. 
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helping the seer Amphiaraus on his way from Argos to Thebes to find 
spring-water, Hypsipyle leaves the baby boy unattended; then a serpent 
comes along and kills him. The baby’s mother, Eurydice, threatens 
Hypsipyle with death, while Amphiaraus is quick to leap to her defence. 
He renames the child Archemorus, interpreting the event as prefiguring 
the death of the Argive leaders in Thebes; he proposes, moreover, the 
establishment of funeral games in the child’s memory, which henceforth 
became known as the Nemean Games. Euneos and Thoas participate in 
the games and recognize their mother possibly with Amphiaraus’ help. 
Dionysus emerges ex machina to ordain the future of his Lemnian family. 
Perhaps he commands Euneos to establish in Attica the family of the 
Euneidai, musicians in the Athenian cult of Dionysus Melpomenos, 
thus creating a lasting bond between Athens and Lemnos.” 

In Alcmeon in Corinth Alcmeon entrusted his twin children, Amphi- 
lochus and Tisiphone, to Creon, king of Corinth, during the time of his 
madness. Creon’s wife grew jealous of beautiful Tistphone, whom her 
husband desired, and sold her to slavery. She was then bought by Alc- 
meon, who was not aware of her identity. The hero came to Corinth in 
search of his children and managed to get his son back. Our fragmentary 
evidence reveals that King Creon is punished with exile at the end of 
the play (fr. 76 Kannicht). This suggests that he may have played a neg- 
ative role. Perhaps he prevented Alcmeon from getting his children back 
in an effort to take control of Amphilochus, whom he had raised as his 
own son,’ and regain beautiful Tisiphone. It is therefore fair to say that 
the dramatic plot may have had several complications which cannot be 
settled until the final recognition between Alcmeon and his children 
comes to pass. Amphilochus is ordained by Apollo to found Amphilo- 
chian Argos.’ 

Alexandros dramatizes the recognition between the exposed son 
Alexandros/Paris and his mother Hecabe; the recognition averts He- 


5 For the plot of Hypsipyle, see Bond 1963, 7-20; Cockle 1987, 39-49; Col- 
lard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 170—76; Jouan/van Looy 1998-2003, III.155 ff. 

6 In fr. 75 Kannicht a character is addressed as ‘son of Creon’; considering, how- 
ever, that Creon remains childless at the end (fr. 76 Kannicht) — that is, when 
Alcmeon gets his children back — Creon’s son is most likely to be Amphilochus, 
son of Alcmeon. 

7 The main source for this play staged in 406 BCE (scholium ad Ar. Ra. 67 Hol- 
werda) is [Apollod.] 3.7.7; see van Looy 1964, 103—08; Collard/Cropp 2008, 
I.87—89; Jouan/van Looy 1998-2003, 1.98-100; Webster 1967, 265—268; 
Karamanou 2005, 337—344. 
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cabe’s vicious attack on her son. Alexandros is a special case compared to 
the aforementioned plays, given that Alexandros’ reunion with his fam- 
ily has widespread ramifications in the “Trojan trilogy’. The disaster, 
foreseen by Cassandra in a remarkable scene of prophetic frenzy 
(frr. 62e-h Kannicht), overshadows Alexandros’ return to the Trojan 
palace. The repercussions of his homecoming are powerfully illustrated 
in the next two tragedies, Palamedes and Trojan Women.” The uniqueness 
of Alexandros may also be attributed to the fact that the play antedates 
the Sicilian disaster. It can be argued that the ambiguity of the play’s 
ending and the “Trojan trilogy’ as a whole reflects Euripides’ great per- 
ception in his assessment of the impending crisis. 

The general typology of these plays features the plot-patterns of rec- 
ognition and reunion of close relatives after a major crisis threatening 
the life of at least one of them. This plight may be caused by an outsider, 
as in Helen, Hypsipyle, Antiope, Captive Melanippe, and perhaps Alcmeon in 
Corinth, or may occur between close kin, as in Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion, 
and Alexandros. The latter type (that is, a plight between close relatives 
averted in the nick of time) is highly commended by Aristotle, as it stirs 
the tragic emotions of pity and fear in the most poignant way possible, 
without making the audience experience the repellent actuality of a fatal 
deed." It is worth noting that the pattern of recognition and reunion be- 
tween mother and offspring was also dramatized in Sophocles’ second 
Tyro produced before 414 BCE, while near-catastrophic events between 
close kin occurred sporadically in earlier Euripidean plays such as Cre- 
sphontes and Aegeus.'” In his earlier tragedies Euripides occasionally ex- 


8 For the plot of Alexandros, see the Hypothesis in POxy 3650; Coles 1974, 
esp. 23-32; Scodel 1980, 20-42; Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 36-42; 
Huys 1995, passim and 1986, 9-33; Kovacs 1984, 47-70; Jouan/van Looy 
1998-2003, I.43—58; Collard/Cropp 2008, I.33—37; Karamanou (forthcom- 
ing). Snell 1937, 1—68 is somewhat outdated in view of the discovery of the 
papyrus-hypothesis, but remains valuable. For the unity and meaning of the 
"Trojan trilogy', see especially Scodel 1980, 64—121; Hose 1995, 33—57; Fal- 
cetto 2002, 21-37; Murray 1946; 127—48; contra Koniaris 1973, 85—122; 
Conacher 1967, 132. 

9 Po. 1454a. 4—9; see Belfiore 2000, 1-6; Iakov 1998, 68—74 and 2004, 33—36; 
Burnett 1971, ch. 1; Cropp 2000, 33 f.; Belfiore 1992, 361—367; Burian 1997, 
186—187, 189. 

10 For the Tyro plays, see Moodie 2003, 122-27; Sutton 1984, 152£; Pearson 
1917, IL.272 £; Clark 2003, 85; and Sommerstein/Talboy forthcoming. Cre- 
sphontes is dated between 430—424 BCE (see Harder 1985, 4 and for the 
plot, 7-18, Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995, 121—125) and Aegeus between 455— 
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periments with this plot-pattern, which develops into a trend with the 
wide production of ‘family reunion’ plays. 

Many critics have argued that Euripides’ predilection for this type of 
plot-structure should be interpreted in terms of contemporary aesthetic 
principles; Aristotle refers to the audience’s penchant for plays of mixed 
reversal (Po. 1453a. 33—35), and it is quite natural that in times of crisis 
the public prefers ‘mild’ plays inspiring optimism.'' Moreover, this type 
of exciting carefully constructed plot is appropriated and refigured by 
later Greek comedy to suit the particular needs of the genre." In this 
paper, my aim is to go one step further and study the ways in which 
these tragedies mirror the social and political crisis and, most important- 
ly, contribute to the socio-political unity of Athens. 

The plot-pattern of ‘catastrophe survived’ (that is, the unexpected 
recognition between long-separated relatives usually after a life-threat- 
ening crisis) showcases the ambiguity of human fortune and the limita- 
tions of human knowledge." In these plays fortune is identified with di- 
vine will, as becomes clear in the recognition-scenes and the deus ex 
machina speeches." This idea is made dramatically effective by being 
connected with the sophistic doctrine of ‘reality versus appearance". ^ 


430 BCE (Cropp/Fick 1985, 70 f. and for the plot, see Mills 1997, 239—245; 
Jouan/van Looy 1998-2003, I.4—8). 

11 Easterling 1993, 562; Green 1994, 49—56; Kitto 1966, 113—129; Xanthakis- 
Karamanos 1980, 40 f.; Webster 1954, 297. 

12 Nesselrath 1990, passim; Hunter 1985, ch. 5; Katsouris 1975, ch. 3; Hurst 
1990, 118—122; Webster 1970°, 153—194; Webster 19607, 162—169; Gold- 
berg 1980, passim. 

13 The term ‘catastrophe survived’ was coined by Burnett 1971. For the limita- 
tions of human knowledge, Gorgias DK 82 B3, Protagoras DK 80 B4, and Har- 
tigan 1991, 69—106, 183—186; Burnett 1971, 67—72; Rabinowitz 1993, 215— 
217. 

14 See IT 475—478, 489 £, 501, 837—840, 867, 909—911, 1435 ff., Ion 1456, 
1510£, 1614£, 1619£, also Hel. 711-719 and 1660-1661, Hypsipyle 
frr. 761, 759a. 1579-1583 Kannicht, Antiope fr. 223. 98-100 Kannicht, Alex- 
andros fr. 62 Kannicht; Dunn 1996, 143—151; Gauger 1977, 105—114; Hose 
2008, 157—169; Burnett 1962, 93—101; Giannopoulou 1999 — 2000; Matthies- 
sen 1964, 180—185 and 2004, 86; Wassermann 1940, 591—604; Solmsen 1932, 
1—17 and 1934a, 390—419; Busch 1937. 

15 For the prominence of the truth-illusion antithesis in these plays, Segal 1971; 
Seidensticker 1982, 156—199; Wright 2005, 278—337; Forehand 1979; Kan- 
nicht 1969, 1.57-60, 62-68; Kyriakou 2006, 15—19; Allan 2008, 46-49; 
Lee 1997, 30f.; Egli 2003, 214—216; Kraus 1987; Assael 2001, 73—92; Sol- 
msen 1934b, 119—121. 
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Apart from Helen, which is the most striking example of the truth-illusion 
antithesis, the misconception of identity highlights the deceptiveness of 
appearance, as well as human self-delusion. This polarity reflects the am- 
biguity, uncertainty, and frailty of human judgment in this troubled pe- 
riod of Athenian history. 

Furthermore, many plays of this group contain considerable political 
overtones. In Hypsipyle the Athenian family of the Euneidae has its ori- 
gins in Dionysus’ Lemnian descendants, hence Athens can lay claim to 
Lemnos at a time when her dominant position in the Aegean was at risk. 
More to the point, this play strengthens the bonds between Athens and 
Nemea, a Panhellenic cult centre of strategic importance, as well as be- 
tween Athens and Amphiaraus’ sanctuary in Oropos, which was con- 
tested by Boeotia.'^ Similarly, Antiope is set near Eleutherae, in the vil- 
lage of Oenoe, which Athens tried to regain after losing it in 411 
BCE." It can be argued that the colonial activity in South Italy, foretold 
in the closing scene of Captive Melanippe, is related to Athenian strategic 
interests in the region. Further, the foundation of Amphilochian Argos 
by Amphilochus, the son of Alcmeon (and not of the Corinthian king), 
would undermine Corinthian claims to the land, thereby promoting 
Athenian stakes in the area." 

In Ion, an ‘Athenian’ play par excellence, the hero's autochthony re- 
confirms Athenian supremacy in the Ionian Alliance. Moreover, as 
has been widely noted, autochthony myths help define Athenian iden- 
tity and reinforce civic unity.” In addition, Ion’s criticism of the highly 
competitive public life in Athens (595—606, 625—632), together with 
his passionate call for political moderation, reflects the crisis of excessive 
political involvement in late fifth century, when demagogues rose to 


16 For the political overtones of Hypsipyle, see Cropp 2003, 137—142; Burkert 
1994, 44—49; Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 178 £; Bond 1963, 20; Kearns 
1989, 70. 

17 See Schaal 1914, 7; Jouan/van Looy 1998-2003, 1.221 n. 31; Kannicht 2004, 
1.274. 

18 Str. 6.1.15; Burelli 1979, 160—162; van Looy 1964, 301 f:; Collard/Cropp/ 
Lee 1995, 245. 

19 Th. 2. 68; Jouan 1990, 164 f. 

20 For references to Athenian autochthony in Ion, see especially 265—274, 492— 
502, 987—1010, 1427—1436, 1571-1594, 1617 £.; for further analysis, see Lor- 
aux 1993, 70£, 199—205, 230-236; Zacharia 2003, 56-65; Saxonhouse 
1986; Mastronarde 1975; Barron 1964, 35—48; Hose 1995, 74 f.; Lee 1997, 
35 f.; Whitman 1974, 97-99. 
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power.” Ion favours a quiet moral behaviour — that is, moderation and 
justice in the face of political power and wealth.” 

The contrasting ideas of political activity and quietism are further 
developed in the formal debate between Amphion and Zethus in Anti- 
ope.” The play raises important questions about an effective political sa- 
voir faire which contributes to the well-being of the household and the 
city. Zethus supports active involvement in domestic and public affairs 
(frr. 187, 188, 183, 187a Kannicht). He relates achievement to toil,” 
disapproving of his brother’s devotion to music and his refusal to earn 
his living at the farm (fr. 188). He commends the competitive values 
of fame and honour (fr. 184; cf. fr. 186),” as well as praising martial ex- 
cellence and a strong athletic appearance (fr. 185); moreover, he regards 
virtue at war and prosperity as prerequisites for becoming a ruler 
(fr. 187a). His reproach of Amphion’s quietism echoes Pericles’ dispar- 
agement of political apathy. Pericles poured scorn on quietist attitudes 
perhaps more than fifteen years before the production of Antiope, 
when the Athenian polis was at the height of her power (Th. 2.40.2, 
63.2). 

On the other hand, Amphion stresses the merits of sound mentality, 
particularly sophrosyné, which encompasses a wide range of qualities: 
good sense, self-control, and moderation. These qualities, coupled 
with justice, contribute to the good administration of the household 
and help citizens become useful to the polis (frr. 200, 202, 199.2, 194, 
220).”° Moreover, Amphion refutes Zethus’ criticism of his non-athletic 
physique by pointing out the civic ineffectiveness of athletic prowess 
(frr. 201.1—3, 199.3, 200.3 f.). Like Ion, he criticizes excessive political 
activity (frr. 193, 194. 2—4), perhaps alluding to the Athenian policy of 


21 Rehm 1992, 139; Lee 1997, 225 £; Kraus 1989, 58; Connor 1971, 22-32, 
ch. 3 & 4; Finley 1962, passim. 

22 Adkins 1960, 177 £, 195—198; 1970, 104 £; North 1966a, 168—170; Dover 
1974, 296—298. 

23 For the debate, see Carter 1986, 163—173; Gibert 2009, 26—34; Snell 1964, 
82—98; Hourmouziades 2003, 123—134; Slings 1991; Demont 1990, 165— 
171. For the reception of this scene in Plato’s Gorgias (482C 4—486D 1), see 
Nightingale 1992, 121—141. 

24 Cf., for instance, Pi. P. 12. 28; Democr. DK 68 B 157. 

25 For these competititive values, see Carter 1986, ch. 1. 

26 Note frr. 199. 2 (eù ppoveiv), 200. 3 (copov BouAsuuo), 202 (cogóv). For these 
aspects of söphrosyne, see North 1966b, 69-84; Rademaker 2005, 148-150, 
161—163; Adkins 1960, 172—179; Di Benedetto 1971, 201—205. See also n. 


22, above. 
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interference during the second half of the fifth century BCE and the 
demagogues’ lack of intellectual power and moral responsibility 
(fr. 200. 4: oov dyAw 8 duaSia, fr. 194. 4: mpootdtnv XYovös).” His 
speech reflects Athenian uncertainty during the Peloponnesian War 
(frr. 194, 196, 197, 202), as well as highlighting the fragility of prosper- 
ity, which Zethus so fervently pursues (frr. 196, 198, 191, 197).? At the 
closing stage of the play these two positions are brought together, as 
Amphion will work closely with Zethus towards the fortification of 
Thebes. Similarly, the situation in Athens calls for a reconciliation be- 
tween active and contemplative life; more than that, the Athenians 
should recognize the necessity for a moderate civic conduct based on 
justice and good sense in the face of meddlesome politicians and violent 
upheavals in the democratic regime.” 

The quest for political wisdom and prudence pervades Captive Mel- 
anippe (frr. 490, 492? and perhaps fr. 512 Kannicht, if this fragment be- 
longs to the play). Alexandros includes passages which define nobility 
(eugeneia) as the synthesis of wisdom and moderation rather than ‘high 
birth" (frr. 61b-c). Wisdom and toil are further evaluated with regard 
to their effectiveness (frr. 61, 54. 3 f£). 

Another means of reinforcing civic ideology and social coherence is 
cult. In Iphigenia in Tauris Athena, the tutelary goddess of Athens, trans- 
fers the cult of Artemis from a barbarian land to the orderly ritual world 
of Athens. In Ion Dionysus’ cultic associations, to which I shall refer 
later, pave the way for the return of the young hero to Athens; more 
than that, the Athenian tribes are closely related to cult. Hypsipyle offers 
an 'Atticisation' of the myth by connecting Euneos with the Athenian 
family of the Euneidae, priests of Dionysus Melpomenos and direct de- 
scendants of the god. In the final scene of Antiope, which is set near 
Eleutherae (that is, in Athenian territory), Amphion's music has founda- 
tional and cultic value, and the two brothers will be given cult status 


27 For Athenian interference within the Delian League, see Meiggs 1972, 205— 
272, 351—396; De Romilly 2008, 277—293. For demagogues, see n. 21. Pod- 
lecki 1996, on the other hand, is highly sceptical of any political overtones in 
the Antiope debate. 

28 According to Carter 1986, 141—151, there are echoes of Anaxagoras in Am- 
phion's speech. Anaxagoras led a contemplative life taking no interest in poli- 
tics, wealth or power (DK 59 A1, Pl. Hp.Ma. 281C). 

29 See also Carter 1986, 172—173, 88—94. 

30 For the criticism of unbridled talking, see also Erectheus fr. 362. 22 Kannicht 
(with Collard/Cropp/Lee 1995 ad loc.). 
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after their death.”' Similarly, Athenian foundation myths such as those in 
Captive Melanippe and Alcmeon in Corinth have cultic associations. Thus, 
cult is a facet of polis ideology: it defines civic and cultural identity, as 
well as offering a sense of community and, more importantly, relating 
the city to her territory and mythical tradition.” 

I shall now explore Euripides’ concern with the protection of the 
household in this type of plot-structure with regard to the oikos-polis in- 
terconnection. In this set of tragedies the poet uses less known, even 
counterfactual mythical versions (or he even shapes the legend accord- 
ingly’), presenting a household in serious crisis which poses a threat to 
its long-separated members. Recognition and reunion are finally at- 
tained with the return of the missing male heir, who is essential for 
the continuation of the household (Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion, Hypsipyle, 
Antiope, and Captive Melanippe), or the husband/father who is the 
head of the family (Helen and Alcmeon in Corinth). Iphigenia places spe- 
cial emphasis on the importance of the son for the continuation of the 
kinship line, identifying the destiny of her household with Orestes’ 
fate." Notwithstanding the ambiguity in Alexandros, the oikos is saved 
in the rest of the plays. 

In Politics (1, 1252a. 24—1253b. 23) Aristotle describes the oikos as 
the essential component of the polis. The household was protected by 
Athenian law as early as Solon: it was the economic and social founda- 
tion of the city-state (Solon fr. 4 West). As the oikos was a constituent 
part of the polis, a citizen’s family life was the kernel of his civic identity. 
Moreover, it is not without significance, as Aristotle points out, that the 
roots of public disasters are often traced to private issues (Pol. 5, 
1303b.19—13042.17).^ 'Thus, the continued existence of the household 
was considered essential to the stability of the city-state and the fate of 


31 For the cultic associations in Iphigenia in Tauris, see Sourvinou-Inwood 1997, 
171—175; Sansone 1975, 283—295; Wolff 1992, 308—334; Goff 1999, 109— 
128; Cropp 2000, 39—44. For Hypsipyle: Cropp 2003, 136—137; Burkert 
1994, 44—49. For the cultic power of Amphion's music, see Wilson 1999— 
2000, 440—449. 

32 Sourvinou-Inwood 1990, 304—322; Krummen 1993, 213—217; Parker 2008, 
146—153. 

33 For Euripidean innovations and his dramatization of less known mythical ver- 
sions, see Wright 2005, 58—120; Allan 2008, 24—28 with relevant bibliogra- 
phy; Cropp 2003, 135. 

34 IT 50—51, 57, 187, 848—849, 984, 991—995, 1005-1006. 

35 See Hansen 2006, 109—112; Lacey 1968, 84—150; Patterson 1998, esp. 85— 
91; Hall 1997, 104 £; Pomeroy 1997, 36—39. 
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the oikos in fifth-century Athens was intrinsically interwoven with the 
fate of the polis. 

Therefore, it would be reasonable to suggest that the Euripidean 
dramatization of the safety of the oikos could have direct relevance to 
the socio-political crisis of late-fifth-century Athens. In a time of social 
dissolution and moral uncertainty the protection of the household con- 
tributes to the restoration of social order. The safety of the domestic 
hearth serves as the basis for the safety of the city-state. 

To illustrate the close connection between household and city-state 
in Euripidean tragedy one should draw attention to the fact that the re- 
verse plot-pattern is dramatized in plays antedating the Athenian crisis. 
In Danae, Alope, and Melanippe the Wise the title-heroines fail to comply 
with the norms of their paternal households because of their unmarried 
motherhood.” In contemporary Athens, female chastity before marriage 
would ensure the production of legitimate offspring and preserve the in- 
tegrity of the oikos (Lys. 1.33) and the polis, in view of the fact that the 
male child of a married Athenian woman received the rights of Atheni- 
an citizenship." A clash with the natal oikos is a clash with the polis, since 
the household promotes the interests of the state. As a result, these 
young women are brutally cast out from their natal family and their il- 
legitimate babies are exposed. This theme is dramatized in Auge, which 
is a late play but differs from Danae, Alope, and Melanippe the Wise in the 
exciting reversal brought about by the recognition between Heracles 
and Auge: Heracles asks Auge's father to release her and the baby 
from punishment.” By contrast, in the ‘family reunion’ plays the 
story-pattern of the exposed hero culminates in the reunion of long- 
separated kin and the re-establishment of their household. 

Thus, it is reasonable to argue that Euripides resorts to using the 
household as the backbone of the polis in a turbulent period of Athenian 
history. In a time of social and political crisis he develops a state-saving 


36 For the earlier date of these plays, see Cropp/Fick 1985, 70, 78, 83. Alope is 
likely to have been staged before 414 BCE in view of Ar. Av. 558 f.; see Dun- 
bar 1995, 376. For this group of tragedies, see Scafuro 1990, 126—159; Seaford 
1990a, 159—163 and 1990b, 80 f.; Huys 1995, passim; Sommerstein 2006, 
237—239; Karamanou 2006, 24—29 and 2010. 

37 Ogden 1997, 25—36; Cohen 1991, 140£; Des Bouvrie 1990, 44—48, 51 f.; 
Blundell 1995, 135—138; Cohen 1993, 7f; Pomeroy 1975, 86; Walcot 
1996, 91—93; Clark 1989, 17—19. 

38 For the denouement of Auge, see Huys 1990, 177 f. and 1995, 82; Webster 
1967, 240. 
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strategy. Even in certain cases Dionysus is deployed to fight for this 
cause. In Hypsipyle the god is invoked at the opening of the play 
(frr. 752, 752a Kannicht); in the parodos (fr. 752 g. 35-37) the Chorus 
foretell the deliverance of his granddaughter from misfortune and in 
the second stasimon (fr. 758a-b) celebrate his power. Legend has it 
that the heroine recognizes her sons (AP 3.10) by the Dionysiac grape- 
vine token; moreover, it is clear that Hypsipyle owes the rescue of her 
family to an ingenious contrivance of Dionysus (fr. 759a. 1624-1627), 
who appears ex machina to ordain the future of his descendants (fr. 759a. 
1673)? In a metatheatrical manner the god of the theatre saves Hypsi- 
pyle’s oikos. 

Similarly, the reunion between Antiope, who was seduced by Zeus 
transformed into a satyr, and her sons takes place at the Dionysiac setting 
of Eleutherae. There are significant bacchic elements in the play: Anti- 
ope is released from her bonds through the power of Dionysus and flees 
to her sons’ dwelling. After that, Dirce’s arrival as a maenad accompa- 
nied by a secondary Chorus of fellow-bacchants leads to the recognition 
between mother and children and to the shift of action. It is also impor- 
tant not to overlook that the reversal of roles between oppressor and 
victim is a maenadic feature. ^ 

Furthermore, there are Dionysiac cultic associations in Ion. The 
god’s power is evident in the parodos (216-218); Dionysus is invoked 
in ritual contexts throughout the play (653, 1125-1127), principally 
in the second (714-717) and third stasimon (1074—1086). In the third 
stasimon, in particular, Dionysus-lacchus is a figure of transition, 
whose ritual passage to Eleusis corresponds to Ion’s political return to 
Athens." In fact, Ion is a typical case of the oikos-polis safety nexus, 
given that the hero’s survival contributes both to the protection of his 


39 Collard/Cropp/Gibert 2004, 173—176. 

40 See Hyg. fab. 8 and 7; [Apollod.] 3.43; Kambitsis 1972, xv; Jouan/van Looy 
1998-2003, 1.232. POxy 3317 (Antigone fr. 175 Kannicht) corresponds with 
Hyg. fab. 8, in which Dirce is said to have arrived as a bacchant and seized An- 
tiope to put her to death. For the ambivalence in the ascription of this fragment, 
see most recently Collard/Cropp 2008, 1.203 and n. 1 (assigning the fragment 
to Antiope) with ample bibliography. The secondary Chorus of maenads is at- 
tested in a scholium ad E. Hipp. 58 (Schwartz). For the Dionysiac connections 
of Antiope, see especially Zeitlin 1993a, 173-177; Joyce 2001; Cook 1914, 
1.735. 

41 Cf. also Xuthus’ suggestion that Ion was conceived among ‘Bacchic delights’ 
(553). For the Dionysiac connotations of Ion, see Zeitlin 1989, 156-169; 
Pozzi 1991, 135—144; Bierl 1991, 93; Lee 1997, 33 f. 
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household and to the reaffirmation of Athenian civic identity through 
his autochthony myth. 

Dionysus' metatheatrical function could also be seen from a cross- 
generic perspective. In the closing scene of Frogs the god of the theatre 
preserves the ‘politico-religious’ identity of the polis by choosing Ae- 
schylus as the winner of the agon.” In this troubled period of Athenian 
history the mission of the theatre seems to involve the reaffirmation of 
the integrity of the city-state. Thus, Athenian culture, society, and pol- 
itics are inextricably linked with Dionysus in both tragedy and comedy. 
Allthe same, one should not overlook that in tragedy the theme of polis- 
based strategy does not sound out at full strength but emerges piecemeal 
and unobtrusively — within the framework of ‘heroic vagueness'.? 

To recapitulate, in his ‘family reunion’ plays Euripides provides a 
wider perspective on Athenian politics, cult, and, primarily, the house- 
hold as essential component of the city-state, shaping the mythical sto- 
ries into a typical plot-structure for the purpose of preserving the integ- 
rity of the polis when it was most seriously challenged. 


42 Lada-Richards 1999, 219-223. 
43 The term was coined by Easterling 1997a, 25. 
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Women on the Acropolis and Mental Mapping: 
Comic Body-Politics in a City in Crisis, 
or Ritual and Metaphor in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 


Anton Bierl* 


Introduction 


Lysistrata represents a real ‘crisis on stage’. The play was produced in 411 
BCE, probably at the Lenaia festival. We are in the middle of the Pe- 
loponnesian War, already twenty years after the outbreak of the devas- 
tating struggle between Athens and Sparta. Both cities had emerged as 
the dominant Greek powers from the Persian Wars (490-478 BCE) 
— a period seen as a utopian Golden Age in Attic comedy. After the 
first phase, the Sicilian disaster turned the tide of the Peloponnesian 
War against the Athenians in 413 BCE: the great Athenian armada 
was heavily defeated in Sicily having set sail in 415 BCE in the hope 
of conquering the island. Several major allies immediately defected 
from Athens to the Spartan Alliance. By the end of 412 BCE, however, 
the Athenians managed to stave off the threat of total defeat by winning 
back some strategic outposts and rebuilding their navy. This went hand 
in hand with the further concentration of political power: the autono- 
my of the assembly was severely curtailed. In particular, an extraordinary 
board of elder and experienced statesmen, among them the aged Sopho- 
cles, was appointed to manage the affairs of the state. The so-called pro- 
bouloi could expedite war efforts by bypassing the Council. In Lysistrata 
(387—613, esp. 551—613) a proboulos is fiercely ridiculed onstage; he is 


I would like to thank Antonios Rengakos for his kind invitation to Thessalo- 
niki, as well as the editors of this volume, Andreas Markantonatos and Bernhard 
Zimmermann. I have been thinking on the topic of this article for more than a 
decade, as I already announced it in Bierl 2001, 233 n. 352. It should be noted 
that this article complements Bierl 2007b (= Engl. [forthcoming]). Burkert 
1966 (see now Bierl 2010, esp. 27) and Loraux 1981, 157—196 (Engl. 1993, 


147—183) have been my main inspirations for this paper. 
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dressed as a woman and decked out as a corpse being prepared for the 
last rites. 

In 411 BCE Athens’ situation was still parlous. Officers of the Athe- 
nian naval base at Samos had secretly begun negotiations with the exiled 
Alcibiades, who had promised to bring Persia over to Athens’ side, if the 
Athenians recalled him and introduced a more moderate constitution. 
General Peisandrus, the only politician mentioned in Lysistrata by 
name, had recently returned from Samos to negotiate Alcibiades’ con- 
ditions, but he had not yet put them before the ekklösia. In the months 
following the production of the play, an antidemocratic conspiracy cre- 
ated an atmosphere of intimidation and terror. Although these forces 
failed to bring back Alcibiades, they installed an oligarchic regime in 
the summer of 411 BCE.' 

Like many other Aristophanic comedies, Lysistrata advocates the 
abolition of war and the establishment of a utopian peace. In order to 
reach this goal, the heroine comes up with the comic idea of initiating 
two plans: The women should (a) start a Panhellenic conjugal sex strike; 
and (b) occupy the Acropolis, where the League’s treasury is held, in 
order to force the men to give up their hostilities and to return home 
to their families. Lysistrata is typical of Aristophanes’ heroic plays, 
such as Acharnians, Peace, Birds, and Assembly Women. By means of a 
comic idea, the hero, who normally comes from a class of citizens frus- 
trated by some negative development in society, and in particular war, 
succeeds in turning the initial bad situation into a good one. The hero 
fantastically triumphs over reality with all kinds of supernatural and 
magical capabilities. Only at the very end will normality be restored. 
For the reader’s orientation I give a brief summary of the play: 


1-253: Prologue: Lysistrata tells Kalonike that she has summoned the 
women of several Greek cities to propose a plan for stopping the war. 
When they come, she suggests a Panhellenic conjugal strike (plan A). 
With Lampito’s support she persuades them to follow. They take the 
oath on a cup of wine. The old women have seized the Acropolis (plan 
B). The rest return home or go in to help. 

Plan B: Occupation of the Citadel 

254-386: Parodos: The half-Chorus of old men comes with faggots to burn 
the women out of the Acropolis. They light a fire. The half-Chorus of 
women brings buckets of water and makes the men wet. 

387—475: Episode: A proboulos with policemen armed with crowbars is 
about to attack the gates, when Lysistrata and three old women come 


1 See Henderson 1996, 33 f.; 2000, 254—256. 
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out. The women from inside rush out and fight putting the policemen to 
flight. 

476-613: Agön: The proboulos questions Lysistrata, who states the women’s 
grievances. He does not want to listen. Therefore, at the end, the women 
offer him female and burial ornaments. He is forced to show himself so 
decked to his male colleagues. 

614-705: Parabasis (here as choral debate): Both semi-Choruses lay aside 
their cloaks and threaten each other. They dispute whether women should 
take part in politics. The men are not ready to follow the argumentation of 
the women and are finally silenced. 

Plan A: Sex Strike 

706-780: Episode: Lysistrata announces that some women are deserting 
the citadel. Several women make excuses to go home. Lysistrata produces 
an oracle of victory and persuades them to reenter the Acropolis. 
781-828: Chorikon: Both half-Choruses defend their case by telling satir- 
ical anecdotes at the expense of women (the men mention Melanion, the 
misogynist) and men (the women mention Timon, the misanthrope). 
829—953: Episode: Myrrhine demonstrates the female sex strike by frus- 
trating and deluding her husband Kinesias. 

954—979: Amoibaion: Kinesias laments, and the male Chorus-leader tries to 
console him. 

980-1013: Episode: A herald from Sparta describes the distress of the men 
there. He and Kinesias agree to get peace legates appointed. 

Reconciliation 

1014-1042: Both half-Choruses settle their quarrel and assume their gar- 
ments. 

1043-1071: Chorikon: The Chorus, now united, condemns the war and 
sets out for peace. The men offer money, the women food, to the specta- 
tors. 

1072-1188: Episode: The Spartan and the Athenian legates meet to discuss 
peace. Lysistrata produces the female personification of Diallagé and brings 
them to terms by reminding them of their common rituals and history. She 
invites them to feast in the Acropolis and afterwards to take their partners 
and go home. 

1189-1215: Chorikon: The men and women renew their offers (feast in- 
side). 

1216-1321: The Athenian legates come out after the feast in a kömos with 
torches. The Spartans follow with a flute-player and perform a dance prais- 
ing their new unity, their common solidarity with the Athenians against the 
Persians. Lysistrata bids the men and women to pair off with one another. 
The Athenians praise their gods in a choral dance singing to Artemis, Di- 
onysus, Zeus, Hera and Aphrodite, who has reconciled them. The Spartans 
respond with a dancing song providing a local Spartan setting of rituals of 
initiation and marriage. With a solemn hymn to Athena Chalkioikos, the 
Spartan equivalent to Athena Polias, all lead out their way from the orches- 
tra. 
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In Lysistrata we have a significant innovation: for the first time, the pro- 
tagonist is a woman. This fact makes the play particularly interesting for 
questions of gender in Athenian society. However, we should not make 
the mistake of seeing the play as expressing a proto-feminist stance. It is 
well known that the role of women in Athenian society was heavily re- 
stricted: a woman was neither a citizen, who could take part in the 
democratic process, nor can she move freely in public, and her life 
was constrained chiefly to the realm of the house and family.” It is 
even quite controversial whether women could visit the productions 
in the theatre of Dionysus.” Women in power, as they are staged in 
our play, are something abnormal and exceptional, with only some rit- 
ual or mythical parallels. Gynaecocracy, in other words, is the anti- 
model to normality, the ‘Other’ that men fear in real life. 

The only way a woman could play a role in Athenian society is in 
cultic activity. This is the reason why cult, ritual, and myth are so im- 
portant for understanding this comedy in particular.* Lysistrata is, thus, a 
perfect example of what I mean when I talk of a mythic-ritual poetics of 
archaic and classical Greek literature.” Old Comedy is, as it is well 
known, a very political event as well. Therefore, the female control 
of the city is also projected upon the historical and political level. In 
this way, women are assimilated to tyrants usurping the power of the 
city. We have allusions to Hippias, to Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
the tyrant-slayers, and, of course, to the imminent danger of an oligar- 
chic revolution which is assimilated to a threat of tyranny.° 

When one thinks of Aristophanes, one may think of freedom of 
speech, sexuality, and obscenity. In the Dionysiac festivals, the occasion 
of the yearly agon of comedy as well of tragedy and satyr-play, there is a 


2 On the role of women in society and gender issues, see (e. g.) Peradotto/Sulli- 
van 1984; Blok/Mason 1987; Winkler 1990; Spath/Wagner-Hasel 2000. 

3 On the debate, see Cartledge 1997, 29 f., and n. 40 with detailed bibliography; 
Goldhill 1997a, 62—66. Against the opinion that women could attend dramatic 
spectacles and, thus, for Lysistrata played by a man with male-chauvinistic and 
mock-serious views, see Wilson 1982, 157-161. 

4 Bowie 1993, 178—204; Martin 1987. The discussion was focused on the myth- 
ical Amazons and the Lemnians (after Burkert 1970a). See now also Reitzamm- 
er 2008 with an Adonian reading, and Gilhuly 2009, 140-179. For the reli- 
gious background, see also MacDowell 1995, 239—243. 

5 See Bierl 2002c; Bierl 2007a and Bierl/Lammle/Wesselmann 2007; already 
Bierl 2001 (Engl. 2009a); on ‘ritual poetics’, see Yatromanolakis/Roilos 
2003; 2004. 

6 Bowie 1993, 195—199. 
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lot of gaiety, phallic euphoria, and drunken excess leading to rejuvena- 
tion and revitalization. Before I come back to Lysistrata, I would like to 
speak about the body, body image, and corporeality that are constituents 
of Old Comedy. 


Body and the Genre 


The body and corporeality have played an important role in modern 
cultural studies, particularly in theatre studies, for the last two decades.’ 
Due to the performative turn, scholars conceive the body as the quin- 
tessential medium of energy and movement, as well as a signifying cen- 
tre of Attic Old Comedy.” Almost everything that is comic has some- 
thing to do with the body, with obscenities, with the breach of behav- 
ioural norms, and with distorted gesticulation or vulgar, lowly move- 
ment. 

In the following discussion, I want to consider the specific form of 
display of corporeality in Old Comedy. The image of the grotesque 
body we know mostly from Bakhtin is a feature of the genre. This 
folk-concept contains an ambivalent, dimorphic and fantastic body 
which is not closed by a clear surface but is open, protrusive and in- 
side-out. In addition, it hyperbolically exhibits the sexual organs, the 
belly and the buttocks. Moreover, the grotesque body fragments itself 
in such a way that it seems to consist only of the above mentioned pro- 
truding parts, while it lacks a hierarchized and united perspective from 
head to the lower parts. Furthermore, this surrealistic and comic concept 
can expand to the 'people's body’ or shrink to a single member. It fo- 
cuses on the basic natural processes, such as eating, drinking, digestion, 


7 Fora survey of earlier literature, see Sullivan 1990; among others I only recall 
the societal approach of Marcel Mauss, Emil Durkheim and Mary Douglas, the 
view of an ‘embodied mind’ by George Lakoff, as well as the primacy of the 
body and the perspective of gender; in dialogue with these three traditions, 
one detects the image of the body in reference to the social person as advanced 
by Michel Foucault, as well as the theory of practice by John Comaroff and es- 
pecially Pierre Bourdieu; for a summary, see Bell 1992, 94—98 (with references 
152—154, nn. 111-133); see her connection with ritual in Bell 1992, 98—117; 
see also Neumann 2000, esp. 19—30; as far as theatre and dance are concerned, 
see Brandstetter 1995. 

8 For the performative turn, see references in Bierl 2007a, 6 n. 22. 
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excretion, and impregnation as well as other sexual activies.” Such an 
idea of the body is deeply grounded in the overall grammar of the 
genre, which is diametrically opposed to modern, more naturalistic the- 
atre traditions. Old Comedy was a latecomer and integrated into the 
competition ofthe City Dionysia only in 487/486 BCE. Thus, the arch- 
aia could preserve its ritual and folkloric origins much better than trag- 
edy. It is embedded in a ritual occasion of a festival of exception in hon- 
our of the god Dionysus, particularly associated with inversion and 
transgression. Attic comedy stems from the kömos, a choric and ritual 
group of men rioting and behaving like wild men, and the komastic 
choral element remains central until the end of the fifth century 
BCE." The Chorus offers the mythical background to the play, as 
well as giving its title. It is essential to understand that the comic choroi 
have their origin in ritual and remain ritualistic to a great extent. More- 
over, in the culture of oral reception still broadly valid in the fifth cen- 
tury, the occasion is still to a large degree the genre. Thus, the festival of 
transgression and exception constitutes the entire notion of the play." 
Therefore, the kömos as well as the comic Chorus often impersonate 
ghosts, creatures of death or of the underworld. At the same time, the 
wild revelling group reenacts and reactualizes the liminal phase of an 
adolescent initiation rite.'* All in all, the genre is a hyperartificial play 
which, in a comic regression into atavistic times," produces topsy- 
turvy counter-worlds of the ‘Other’ in order to unmask the theatricality 
of reality. Through ambivalent utopias of the Golden Age and through 
journeys into the underworld or heaven, the comic hero as a kind of 
trickster invades complementary territories, from where he, and with 
him the audience, can obtain power, deliverance, new energy, and re- 
juvenation. Such a play is grounded in archaic folk concepts of oral cul- 
tures, and by its leap into the primordial, comedy permanently reflects 
its origins.“ 


9 Bakhtin 1968, ch. 5. For some remarks on Bakhtin and his body concept in 
Aristophanes, see Möllendorff 1995, 74—90, esp. 74-79. 

10 Bierl 2001, 300—361 (Engl. 2009a, 267—325). 

11 Bierl 2001 (Engl. 20093); Bierl 2002b. 

12 Bierl 2001 (Engl. 20093). 

13 On the 'comic leap', see Lohr 1986, 63—68. On the functional and comple- 
mentary approach of comedy which is based on a return to the origins, see 
also Münz 1998, 78, 101, 109, 118, 134—126, 151 f£. and 228 £. 

14 Bierl 2002a, 172 f. and Bierl 2009b, 19— 26. 
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Myth and ritual are fundamental means of communication, particu- 
larly in a traditional culture based on performance. By integrating myth 
and ritual into a dramatic plot, the polis watching the play can question 
and reaffirm its values and strengthen its cohesion. As a specific speech 
act, comedy serves as a mode of communication which by means of 
laughter, confusion, and perversion distorts the existing order down- 
wards to the ‘ugly’ (Arist. Po. 5, 1149a32-37). In doing so, it stages ob- 
scenity and phallic rites in order make the gathered community aware of 
its norms in an upside down perspective.' 


Body and Mask 


The most important theatrical element and expedient of this sort of the- 
atre is the mask. The actors as well as the Chorus play in body masks. 
They not only cover their faces with fantastic masks (in the sense of lar- 
vae)'° or smear them with pigments or dregs, but they also wear body 
stockings which wrap up and disfigure their entire human appearance 
in a display of grotesque signals. The comic actors’ traditional outfit, 
with a long phallus, ‘made of leather, either dangling or erect as appro- 
priate’, and the costume with a ‘padded stomach and rump’ are charac- 
teristic.” The male performers could adapt this typical body mask to 
other roles; in this way, they could act as female figures as well, and 
play even ‘naked’ women by attaching false breasts and female pudenda. 
The choral dancers can impersonate all forms of the ‘Other’, e.g. ani- 
mals, women, slaves, exotic foreigners or beings of the underworld, 
by assuming specific attributes. The carnivalesque distortion stressing 
the lower, basic body functions is underlined by other levels of signifi- 
cation, such as aggressive and vulgar language, mockery, and scornful 
derision ad personam, ? obscene expressions, and aischrology, or kinetic 
and gestic play. They move wildly, hop, jump, and whirl, attaining 
also a link to the very ‘Other’ by this dance expression. Corporeality 


15 Brelich 1982°, esp. 112. 

16 Baumbach 1995, esp. 158. On the body mask, see also Münz 1998, 109, 120, 
132, 275—279. 

17 Henderson 1996, 19. 

18 Bierl 2002a. 
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as well as ritual, folkloristic behaviour and the integration of other rit- 
ualistic forms function as generators of social and primordial energy." 

Given this polysemic bodymask, it seems improbable to suppose a 
form of a portrait-mask, when historical persons appear in some Aristo- 
phanic plays — Cleon in Knights, Socrates in Clouds or Euripides in 
Acharnians and Frogs. Of course, there has to be some form of resem- 
blance that is reminiscent of the person suggested. Modern criticism 
anachronistically presupposes an equivalence of Old Comedy with cab- 
aret or satire, and it has begun with a misconception of the archaic mask, 
which does not provide the bearer with a perfect new identity. Only if 
we see the issue from a purely naturalistic perspective, we may accept as 
true that a mask can conceal the proper personality. Such a view de- 
pends on the modern conception of identity, the construction of a sub- 
ject and personality, and the mimesis as perfect illusion.” In the archaic 
folk perspective, however, a mask means an additional level of signifi- 
cation, while the male civic performer always remains visible behind 
it. Therefore, a comic body mask has nothing in common with a mod- 
ern character mask. There are not real characters and historical persons 
onstage either, but a Cleon or Socrates act as archetypal tricksters or as 
carnivalesque bömolochoi. Bodily distortion serves as a means of reaching 
the complementary view on all semiotic levels. 

Another feature of the functional approach to the comic genre is the 
use of parody, not only as a literary method in a restricted sense, but also 
as a cultural means of coming to terms with the complementary side of 
the objective, matter-of-fact reality. According to Olga Freidenberg, 
parody may have its origins in the sacred.” In a traditional and ambiv- 
alent view of the world, everything sublime has its parodic and base flip- 
side. Therefore, Old Comedy's ‘indecent’ attitudes do not even refrain 
from mocking gods and their myths. 


19 On the ‘circulation of social energy’, see Greenblatt 1988, esp. 1—20 and Neu- 
mann 2000. 

20 See Bierl 2002a, 178 f. 

21 Freidenberg 1976; Baumbach 1995, 67—81. 
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The Female Body and the Acropolis in Lysistrata 


In the following discussion, I want to consider how the body is not only 
present in the mask, in movement and in verbal utterance, but even 
functions as the central mental image in the plot of Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
trata.” Women in Old comedy are shown stereotypically as body-driv- 
en beings. They are always bibulous, notoriously lewd, frivolous, and 
fond of sex. This gender prejudice is met by the female comic heroine; 
she wants to stop the terrible effects of the devastating Peloponnesian 
War, which is a threat to marriage, reproduction, and fertility. This 
deeply felt defect in the house and polis can be healed by the saviour-fig- 
ure Lysistrata; she persuades the women, whom she has called from dif- 
ferent Hellenic cities, to initiate a conjugal strike against their husbands 
who irrationally favour warfare. 

Through the speech act ofan oath acted out on the scene, she binds 
the lustful females to her plan (181—239). However, she is well aware 
that she can prevail over the men only by also taking control of the po- 
litical and financial power of the city — which is exclusively dominated 
by males. Therefore, she orders some older women to occupy the 
Acropolis, the centre and divine citadel of Athens as well as the place 
where the public treasure used to be stored (240-246). Lysistrata stands 
above the base instinct of her colleagues, and directs the events with cha- 
ris, rhetoric and persuasion, almost like a goddess.? In many ways she is 
comparable to Athena, the mistress of the city and the Acropolis, who is 
magically able to compel her opponents to surrender. Specifically, she 
seems to be a comic equivalent to the Athena of Aeschylus’ Eumenides.”* 


22 For recent literature on this play, see the commentaries by Henderson 1987 and 
Sommerstein 1990; for secondary literature, see e.g. Lewis 1955a; Hulton 
1972; Vaio 1973; Rosellini 1979; Henderson 1980; Foley 1982; Martin 
1987; Loraux 1981, 157—196 (Engl. 1993, 147—183); Faraone 1997; Dorati 
1998 and 1999; Fletcher 1999; Grebe 1999; Perusino 1998; 1999 and 2002; 
Hawkins 2001; Stroup 2004; Andrisano 2007; Scholtz 2007, 71-109; Reit- 
zammer 2008; Gilhuly 2009, 140-179. 

23 On peithö, see Scholtz 2007, 83—89. 

24 See the comment by the Chorus of old men (1108-1111) where iunx explicity 
alludes to her charm and magical power: Xaip’, & Taodv Avöpeıorätn: dei öd 
vuvi oe yeveodaı/deivmv <parakny,> ayaShv panvy, ceuviyy &yavriv, TTOAUTTEI- 
pov:/as oi rrpóroi Tddv 'EAMvo TH of} AnPSEvtes iuyy1/ouvexopnody ool koi 
koivfj TOyKAT MATA mävr’ &rérpeyav. — ‘Hail, bravest of all women! Now you 
must be forceful and flexible, high-class and vulgar, haughty and sweet, a 
woman for all seasons; because the head men of Greece, caught by your 
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Lysistrata’s perceptible proximity to the eponymous polis goddess is un- 
derlined by the fact that her name may be associated with that of Lysi- 
mache, a famous priestess of Athena Polias in this period.” Almost all 
the preoccupation with the basic body functions, on the contrary, is 
projected upon her fellows, whereas she distinguishes herself through 
sovereignty, intelligence and beauty. Even though she seems to be 
older than the young wives, she acts in a way that is beyond the age 
groups. The characteristic concern with the body becomes metaphori- 
cally shifted onto the locality of the events, too. Thus, the Acropolis 
turns into a fantastic uterus. In this way, contrary to the laws of proba- 
bility, the sex strike is linked to the occupation and barricade of the holy 
citadel of Athens.” 

The topography of the here and now adapts to the generic norms 
through performance and a polytropic movement of metaphor and met- 
onymy, similarity and contiguity which are characteristic of ritual and 
myth." Rituals mostly deal with controlling the outer world and are 
often based on very basic objects and actions, such as drinking, eating, 
washing, and clothing." Metaphors are operational binders and shifters 
on which we construct and build our world.” Metaphors and rituals are 
embedded in the same kind of basic language.” Very often rituals are 
metaphors taken literally and performed.” Moreover, through meta- 
phors taken literally the poet creates his plots." The actual space, that 


charms, have gathered together and are jointly submitting all their disputes to 
you for arbitration.’ 

25 Lewis 1955a; Connelly 2007, 11 £, 62—64, 66, 128, 130 f., 306 nn. 33-35. 
For priestesses on the Acropolis, see also Jordan 1979, 19—36, on Lysimache, 
see also Jordan 1979, 31. 

26 Whitman 1964, 203 with n. 9. See the mistaken criticism by Vaio 1973, 371 n. 
8. Whitman's view is confirmed by Loraux 1981, esp. 173—178 (Engl. 1993, 
esp. 161—166). 

27 Fernandez 1977; 1986; 1991. 

28 Alexiou 2002, 317—348, esp. 319—324. 

29 E.g. Lakoff/Johnson 1980; Lakoff/Turner 1989. 

30 Alexiou 2002, esp. 317—319. 

31 Fernandez 1977; 1986; 1991. 

32 Newiger 1957. For the connection between ritual, metaphor, image, and plot, 


see Bierl 2007a, 14 f. 
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is, the Acropolis, behind the spectators assembled in the theatre of Di- 
onysus, becomes a metaphorical space — that is, the vagina.” 

In the same way as the actor’s masked body oscillates between two 
perspectives, the self and the ‘Other’, the place of the fictive action to 
some degree always remains Athena’s sacred district. The spectators 
seem to have automatically associated the actual rites of girls in seclusion 
in the cultic realm of Athena, and in particular the arrhéphoroi, with 
women acting on the citadel.** Thus, Lysistrata comes ever closer to 
Athena. This is emphasized, as noted above, by the fact that her name 
recalls the priestess Lysimache, who stemmed from a gentilician family. 
Aristophanes thus toys etymologically and metonymically with the sig- 
nificance of the two names, which signify the ‘disbander of army/bat- 
tle'.? By the way, another key figure, Myrrhine, holds the title of priest- 
ess of Athena Nike, who was chosen by allotment.” Through the per- 
formance, dance movements and the sung words of the Chorus, plots 
are created in metaphorical speech acts that correspond to these meta- 
phorical shifts: the Acropolis becomes the vagina, and the sex strike 
(plan A) merges with the occupation (plan B). In addition, the old 
women become girls, and the old men increasingly become ephebes.”™ 
The old men of the Chorus come up the steps of the Propylaia with 


33 After Whitman 1964, 203 with n. 9 in more detail Loraux 1981, 174—178 
(Engl. 1993, 162-166). Loraux 1981, 159 (Engl. 1993, 148) speaks of the 
Acropolis in this play as ‘opérateur comique essentiel’ [‘essential comic operator] . 

34 For the arrhephoroi, see e.g. Burkert 1966; Robertson 1983; Simon 1983, 39— 
46; Brulé 1987, 79-98; Baudy 1992. 

35 Lysi- connotes also the sexual capacity to “loosen’ a man’s limbs’. See Hender- 
son 2000, 257. 

36 Papadimitriou 1948-1949; see Loraux 1981, 192 (Engl. 1993, 179) and Con- 
nelly 2007, 49, 62 f., 66, 227—229, 306 n. 35. 

37 Bier 2001 (Engl. 2009a). We should not forget that the arrhephoroi also had to 
execute choral dances. According to Euripides’ Jon, the ‘girls of Aglauros’ (496) 
danced on the terrace of the Grotto of Pan at the north slope of the Acropolis. 
In this cave Creusa was raped by Apollo, and there she exposed her baby Ion — 
as a new Erichthonius — in a basket (492—506). Referring to the same topo- 
graphy and ritual complex, the Jon can be regarded as a kind of tragic counter- 
part of Lysistrata. See also Burkert 1966, 21 (= 1990, 51). 

38 For the two plans, see Hulton 1972. Many critics regarded the fact that plan A is 
interrupted by plan B an inconsistency; see Martin 1987, 83 n. 19. On the in- 
teraction between plans A and B, see already Vaio 1973. In the comic logic ap- 
parently incongruous things without link can merge. 
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huge logs and burning fire, while the women defend the blockaded nar- 
row space!” 


Xapeı, Apókns, yout Bädnv, ei kal Tóv &pov dAyeis 
KOPLOU TocouTovi Bápos XAwpäs pépoov aias. 
"H TOAN’? GeATrT’ Eveotıv Ev TH YaKpad Piw, gev, 
&rrel tis &v TTOT’ NATIO’, & Zrpuuó8op', åkoŭoar 
yuvaikas, as EBOOKONEV 
KAT’ olkov Eupaves KAKOV, 
KATO p£v &yiov Exeiv BoeTas 
Kata T’ &KpdtroAiv &urv AaPeiv, 
poxAoig SE Koi KAT|Spololv 
TA_TTPOTTUAALA TTOKTOUV; 
AAN cs TÄXIOTA Trpós TÓN oreUooouev, & DiAoüpye, 
ÖT àv avtois Ev KUKAW Sévres TH TTPENVA ravi, 
5001 TO TTPÄyYHAa TOUT’ Eveotnoavro Koi uerfjA9ov, 
píav _TTUPAV vijoavTEs EUTTPTIOWMEV AUTOXEIPES 
TAGAS, ATO WTIPOU IGS, TTPWTNV SE Tijv AUKoovos. 


(254—270) 


Onward, Drakes, lead the way, even if your shoulder does 
ache from toting such a heavy load of green olivewood. 

If you live long enough you'll get many surprises, yes sir! 
Well, Strymodoros, who in the world ever thought we'd hear 
that women, the blatant nuisance, we've reared in our homes 
now control the Sacred Image 

and occupy my Acropolis, 

And to top it all, with bolts and bars 

close off the citadel gates? 

Let's hurry to the Acropolis, Philourgos, full speed ahead, so 
we can lay these logs in a circle around all the women who 
have investigated or abetted this business. Let's erect a single 
pyre and incinerate them with our own hands, all of them 
on a single vote, starting with Lykon's wife! 


The men are reminiscent of the phallophoroi, carriers of oversized phal- 
luses, threatening female chastity by coming up the steep and narrow 
passage of the Propylaia. Accordingly, the ithyphallicus as rhythm of 
their song fits their phallic role. Moreover, burning fire symbolically re- 
flects the sexual drive of the exclusus amator." In order to understand the 
symbolic fusion of female genitalia and the Acropolis, which can be ach- 


39 For this and the following quotations, I cite the Greek text from Coulon (with 
some changes) and the (slightly modified) translation by Henderson 2000. Un- 
derlined words give special emphasis to our thematic context. 

40 See Faraone 1997; Dorati 1999; Perusino 1999. 
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ieved by resemblance and performative assimilation, it is useful to cast a 
glance at the map (fig.1, next page). 

The audience sitting in the theatre of Dionysus have the Acropolis 
to their back. In a process of mental mapping, the spectators project 
themselves into this holy place with which they are all familiar. Accord- 
ing to generic laws, mental mapping shifts to comic body mapping in 
the festival of exception. In other words, we could also talk about an 
iconic poetics of Lysistrata, according to which the performance 
works by images, by cognitive experiences of scanning public, holy 
and private space in mental pictures. 


A Mythic-Ritual Poetics of Lysistrata: Playing the Maiden or, 
New Year and Initiation 


At the same time, body, and space are translated into mythic-ritual dis- 
courses. Polis, oikos, and body are comically merged. If women take ac- 
tion on the Acropolis and deny their sexuality, they are associated either 
with mythical models of a counter-world gynaecocracy or especially 
with the arrhephoroi, young girls who devote almost nine months on 
the Acropolis in cultic service to Athena Polias. Lysistrata is thus based 
on the heortological sequence in the Athenian festival calendar from 
the Skira to the Panathenaia, a course reaching from premarital rites 
to marriage. Although Athena is the primary divine reference, the 
play represents also a process from Athena/ Artemis to Mighty Aphro- 
dite. The goddesses, especially Athena and Aphrodite, in an interde- 
pendent way, remain decisive for the play’s trajectory." In the logic 
of comedy, the refusal of sexual intercourse by baring the body becomes 
equivalent to the return to the status of a maiden who has to face the 
crisis of a rite of passage in order to become a woman. The strange 
rites ranging from the Arrhephoria to the Panathenaia not only focus 
on the initiation of young men and women, but are also about the crit- 
ical transition from the old year to the new, and about the harvest and 
vegetation. Thus, initiation, new year, and fertility, all three paradigms 


41 The map (fig. 1, next page) with the numbering is taken from Travlos 1971a 
(Engl. 1971b), 71. Loraux 1981, 161 (Engl. 1993, 150) produces a similar map. 

42 Elderkin 1940; Loraux 1981, 157—162 (Engl. 1993, 147—151); for the role of 
Aphrodite, see Stroup 2004 who argues that the women become hetairai. See 
also Reitzammer 2008, 296-300. 
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LTPAYAOE 
1967 


120: Parthenon — 121: Altar of Athena — 122: Erechtheum — 123: Pandroseion — 124: House of the 
Arrhephoroi — 125: Athena Promachos — 127: District of Artemis Brauronia — 128: Propylaia — 129: 
Temple of Athena Nike — 132: Panathenaic Way — 133: Klepsydra — 134: Apollo Hypoakraios — 135: Cave 
of Pan — 136: Cave of Aglauros — 137: District of Eros and Aphrodite — 141: Theatre of Dionysus 


Fig. 1: Lysistrata and the Topography of the Acropolis: Selected Landmarks 
Legend 
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of the modern interpretation of religion, are intertwined." Athena rep- 
resents the mythical origin of polis history, the foundation of civilization, 
and the invention of agriculture, and many central myths - I need men- 
tion only the daughters of king Cecrops — partially accompany the fa- 
mous festivals and ritual practices around the end of the year pari passu." 

As I said, the actions of the old women on the Acropolis are fused 
with premarital rites of initiation for young girls. The women symboli- 
cally return to the state of ritual maidens of Athena, and comically re- 
enact or reactualize the arrhéphoroi (see the House of the Arrhephoroi 
MAP 124). By playing, dancing, washing, and woolworking, they re- 
ceive a sort of symbolic education in sexuality. At the Chalkeia, in 
late autumn, on the 30th of Pyanopsion, two young girls at the tender 
age of between seven and eleven, who represent all maidens, would 
enter into the service of Athena on the Acropolis. As ergastinai, they 
were chiefly concerned with the making of the peplos for the goddess, 
which is then presented to her at the subsequent Panathenaia at the 
end of July (28th of Hekatombaion), a festival at which the young peo- 
ple present themselves for marriage.? Therefore, Lysistrata applies the 
famous woolworking or weaving-metaphor — the women prepare a 
chlaina (586) — for the execution of govermental functions in the city 
(567-586). In addition, their playing and dancing is projected onto 
the constitutive action of the actual female Chorus. In a famous passage 
Pausanias (1.27.3) reports on the arrhephoroi. For almost nine months 
they fulfil this ritual duty, in the eighth, at the Arrhephoria, they 
carry some objects in baskets down on secret ways along the northern 
slope of the Acropolis. These objects have to do with a first encounter 
with sexuality on a symbolic and educational level and with agricultural 
and human fertility. In a container, kiste, they carry a knife, perhaps a 


43 Bier 2007a, esp. 11, 23-30; for a ‘polyparadigmatic approach’, see Versnel 
1993, esp. 12. 

44 Burkert 1966; see the discussion by Versnel 1993, 15—88, esp. 51 f. 

45 See also Loraux 1981, esp. 174—178 (Engl. 1993, 162—166); for a similar re- 
turn in time in Ar. Thesm., see Bierl 2001, 225—287, esp. 267, 276—287 
(Engl. 20092, 196—254, esp. 235, 244—254), based on a similar view on the fes- 
tival of the Thesmophoria by Versnel 1993, 235—288. I have just presented a 
paper on this aspect regarding E. Hel. and it will be published soon. 

46 See also Loraux 1981, 188 (Engl. 1993, 175). For the interpretation of the 
wool-metaphor, see Moulton 1981, 48-58; on the motif of weaving in this 
comedy, see Dorati 1998, esp. 44-50. On the metaphor of woolworking 
and spinning in connection with female initiation, see also Ferrari 2002, 11— 60. 
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model of a phallus or snake representing Erechtheus, and probably fig- 
ures of dough such as cunnus and phallus, a mini-plough and grain, with- 
out knowing the hidden contents. In a cleft with a steep staircase they 
descend from the yard of their house (MAP 124) to the Grotto of 
Aglauros (MAP 136) near the Shrine of Eros and Aphrodite, probably 
the Kfjrroi Appoditns (MAP 137) beneath the northeast corner of the 
Erechtheum, to some subterranean place, a vault formed by nature 
(k&9o8os autönarn) and bring up something veiled (£ykekoAunnevov), 
representing a baby, the newly born Erichthonius (cf. Paus. 1.27.3). 
Obviously in the cave they lay down the kiste, open it and handle the 
mystic objects as a programme for learning sexuality in an uncanny at- 
mosphere. Symbolically they experience in a condensed form the proc- 
ess from conception to birth, from sowing to harvest." There is a dis- 
pute as to whether the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens was the 
destination, an identified sanctuary at the bottom of the north slope 
(the genitive týs kañouuévns Ev Kýros Agpoditns is, thus, dependent 
from trepißoXos),"” or if the genitive depends on ot mróppo and the 
end of their way would only be close by the Gardens of Aphrodite, 
thus further down, maybe even to the sanctuary of the same name at 
the river Ilissus, around the corner of the Acropolis through the Aglaur- 
eion, in the southeast. ? 

The steep northwest slope of the Acropolis seems to be the back- 
ground of the scene where the phallic Kinesias is duped by his wife 
Myrrhine. The impressive staging of the sex strike is located in the 
Grotto of Pan (MAP 135), near Apollo Hypoakraios (MAP 134) and 
Klepsydra (MAP 133) beneath the Propylaia (MAP 128). Myrrhine 
can use another steep staircase which leads down at the northwest 
slope to the Cave of Pan along the shrine of Apollo to the Klepsydra.”' 
Already in the scene before, Lysistrata describes her precarious situation. 
The male view of the females, that they are just voluptuous and sex- 
driven beings, is comically confirmed, because it seems as if she cannot 
hold them back any more from deserting. Before three attempts at flee- 
ing home to their men are acted out on stage (728—780), Lysistrata re- 


47 Baudy 1992, 34. 

48 Burkert 1966, 2 (= 1990, 41); Travlos 1971a (Engl. 1971b), 228-232, 
esp. 228 f. with fig. 293. 

49 See Baudy 1992, 7. For the latter solution, Robertson 1983, 251-255 and 
Brulé 1987, 89 f.; for the way 93-95. 

50 Travlos 1971a (Engl. 1971b), 417—421; 91-95; 323-331. 

51 Travlos 1971a (Engl. 1971b), 93 fig. 116. 
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ports on such cases. One was caught just at Pan’s Cave excavating the 
hole (nv uév ye Tpwrnv SiaAéyouoay Thy ömmv/Kart&laßov fj ToU 
Toavös &otı TauAiov, 720 £), another was trying to escape by clambering 
down a pulley cable, another wanted to fly away, and all the women 
find all sorts of excuses (717-727). Then several wives appear on 
scene to act it out (728-780); one wants to go to her woolwork, the 
other to her flax, one pretends to deliver, pregnant with a helmet of 
Athena; she insists that she has a baby like a pigeon; then she says she 
cannot sleep any more since she has seen the temple snake.” On the 
basis of the difficult scholium on Lucianus DMeretr. 2.1 (275.23— 
276.28, esp. 276.8—17 Rabe) and myths pari passu, we recall that the 
girls are shocked in the underground by snakes and phalluses at 
night.” Finally Lysistrata produces a ‘pretty explicit oracle’ (777) in sex- 
ual terms to manipulate her comrades: the swallows should flee the hoo- 
poes and leave the phallus alone until Zeus shall reverse what is up and 
what is down — a sign for the upside-down perspective of comedy. If the 
swallows begin to argue and fly away from the holy citadel, then this 
bird will be called the most disgustingly horny of all (770-776). 
Thus, she can convince them to stay. 

The choral interludes, in the form of competitive and recriminatory 
songs of exchange (amoibaia) after the comic attempts to escape, use 
mythic examples to underline the men’s hatred of the female sex (Mel- 
anion), * and one man’s contempt for other men (Timon) (781 —828).” 
However, whereas the half-Choruses have been decisive in the agonistic 
action until this point, they are less involved in the plot from now on, 
and comment only on what happens. 

I cite a passage from the funny scene between Kinesias and Myr- 
rhine (829-953) after the interlude. Lysistrata's plan A, after its inter- 
weaving with plan B, is impressively brought to the fore again and suc- 
cessfully acted out in the famous landscape of the north slope onto 
which the young maidens descend. The location of the frustrated 
love is the Cave of Pan (MAP 135), and even the Klepsydra (MAP 
133) is mentioned: 


52 On lines 740-752 with Athena and her rites at the focus, see Bodson 1973. 

53 For the snakes, see Robertson 1983, 256—265; more convincing is Brulé 1987, 
91 Ff. 

54 On the motif of the Black Hunter, see Vidal-Naquet 1986b. 

55 Hawkins 2001. 
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'OAMyov aùTtõv pot pée. 
OAiyov LEAEl coi TTS KPOKNS popouuévns 
UTO TÕV GAEKTPUOVOOV; 
"Epoiye vn Aia. 
WE i T i ; 
Tà tis Agpoditns itp’ &vopyíaoTé coi 
xpóvov ToooUTov &omiv. OU Badıei r&v; 
Mà Al’ otk éywy’, fiv un 819A e 9f] TÉ ye 
Kal TOU TroAépou TTAVONOSE. 
LS x M 
Toryáp, Tv Sokfj, 
T'OT|couev Kal raUTa. 
Toryáp, tv 8okfj, 
K&ycoy' Arten’ &keice: vOv 8° &rropoopoka. 
ZU 8° &AA& KaTaKAivnSi uer! £uoU Sià ypdvou. 
OU Ta: kaitoi o’ OUK épóo y^ ws ov QAG. 
GiAeis; Ti ovv oU karekAMvns, o Muppiov; 
U) KatayéAaoT’, &vavríov ToU TraLdlou; 
, ; 
Mà Al’ &ÀAA& TOUTS y’ oikad’, & Mav, pépes. 
loù TO uév 001 Traldiov Kai Ön kToðov: 
ov 8 oU KatakAıvei; 
Tlot yàp äv tis Kal, TaAav, 
Spdoeie TOUS’; 
; 
“Otrou; To ToU TTavós kañóv. 
; 
Koi möss ëY üyvn SŇT Av EAS’ eis TOAIV; 
KanAıora öntrou, Aovoouevn TH KAewudspa. 
"Erreit’ óuócaca fT’ Eriopkriow, TAAav; 
Eis &uE TPATTOITO: undev ópkou Ppovrions. 
Pepe vuv Eveykw KAIVISIOV væv. 


(895—916) 


It doesn't bother me. 

It doesn't bother you that the hens are pulling your woolens 
apart? 

Not a bit. 

And what a long time it's been since you've celebrated Aphro- 
dite's holy mysteries. Won't you come home? 

I certainly will not, not until you men agree to a settlement 
and stop the war. 

All right, if that's what's decided, then that's what we'll do. 
All right, if that's what's decided, then I'll be coming home. 
But meanwhile I’ve sworn to stay here. 

But at least lie down with me; it's been so long. 

No, I won't. But I'm not saying I don't love you. 

You love me? Then why not lie down, Myrrie? 

You must be joking! Right here in front of the baby? 

Of course not! Manes, take it home. 

There you are, the kid's out of the way. Won't you lie down? 
But my dear, just where could a person do it? 
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Kınzsıas Where? Pan's Grotto will do fine. 

MYRRrHINE But how could I go back up to the Acropolis no longer pure? 
Kınzsıas Very easily done: just wash off in the Klepsydra. 

MYRRHINE You're telling me, dear, that I should break the oath I swore? 
Kınzsıas Let that be on my head; don't you worry about any oath. 
Myrruine All right then, let me fetch us a bed. 


Lysistrata appears on the roof — like an Adöniazousa — and yells.” Kine- 
sias, a man with erection, the literal ‘Fucker’’’, comes from the sanctu- 
rary of Demeter Chloe (835, see Paus. 1.22.3). It is a possible candidate 
for the location of the final destination of the arrhéphoroi, while the name 
might allude to the greenish seedlings. Kinesias shows up with their 
baby. His wife Myrrhine — who has the aphrodisiac myrtle in her 
name, bearing obscene connotations” — lives up to the oath of the 
sex strike by frustrating Kinesias’ hopes with an endless comic deferral 
of the intercourse that is supposed to take place in the bucolic Cave 
of Pan. The wrapped child whom the arrhéphoroi carry up is transposed 
to a family scene — Myrrhine seems younger and more attractive to the 
husband (885 f.), an allusion to her return to the maiden status. More- 
over, she again excuses herself with woolwork (896 f.). Kinesias refers to 
Aphrodite’s mysteries — these are the rites at the north slope (898 £.). 
The deferred love scene takes place in the Grotto of Pan (911), and 
in the nearby Klepsydra (913) she prepares her symbolic bridal bath. 
Then, she excuses herself to fetch a klinidion — her whole sexual oper- 
ation might be similar to the handling in the kiste. Having prepared 
the bed, Myrrhine wants to have perfume, uúpov (938, 940, 942); be- 
cause of the waste of time, however, the scent, according to him, is 
not öLov y&pov (943); she pretends to get another sort, and then finally 
she leaves him. 

From the beginning, the sex strike is planned in such a way that the 
interruption of sexual relations between husband and wife does not lead 
to a final separation. Instead, the men are to feel special desire for their 


56 Similarly now also Reitzammer 2008, esp. 300—304, who interprets, however, 
the Acropolis as a notional rooftop, and provides an entirely Adonian reading 
(also for the oath, esp. ‘the boar’ [202], cosmetics, myrrh). 

57 Henderson 19917, 35, 151 f.; on sex in agricultural terms, Henderson 19917, 
166-169. On Lys., see Henderson 19917, 93-99. 

58 Baudy 1992, 38 n. 206. On Demeter Chloe and the Chloia, see also Kledt 2004, 
148-152. 

59 Henderson 19917, 134 f. See also Stroup 2004, 59. For the entire scene, see 
Stroup 2004, 56-62. 

60 See Elderkin 1940, esp. 394 f. 
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partners through their erotic appearance and thereby succumb to their 
sex appeal (42-53, 149—154, 217—222). Through extreme seduction 
and, at the same time, constant sexual frustration, as shown above, the 
exclusi amatores are to finally agree to conclude a peace deal with one an- 
other. Therefore, the women have to dress in a special and fancy way to 
be sexually attractive. By putting on a ritual krokötos,°' a saffron-yellow 
dress, here particularly transparent, Lysistrata explains to Kalonike how 
they should attain their goal: 


KA. Ti © äv yuvoikes ppövınov épyacaiato 
f| Aaparpóv, od KaSnped’ EEnvSioyevan, 
KPOKWTOPOPOUTAL Kai KeKkaAAcorric LÉVAI 
koi KipBepix’ dpSo00Td&b1a Kai Trepıßapidas; 

NY. Tat’ atta yap toi K&0I’ & owosıv mrpooSokó, 
TH KPOKWTISIA koi TA PUPA yai TrepıBapidss 
XMyxovoa koi Tà Siapavi| XIıTwvıa. 


KA. Tiva SÌ TpöTov To’; 
NY. "Worte TÜV vOv undévas 
åvõpõv Er’ SAANAOIOIW aipeoIaı Sópu— 
KA. Kpokwrov &pa vn Ta Jew "yc Bówopoa. 
NY. und åoriða Aaßeiv— 
KA. KipBepikov &v6Ucopod. 
NY. unde Eipidiov. 
KA. Krroouou Trepıßapidas. 


(42-53) 


KALonIkE But what can mere women do that’s intelligent or illustrious? 
We sit around the house looking pretty, wearing saffron dress- 
es, and make-up, and Kimberic gowns, and pleasure-boat slip- 
pers. 

LvsrsrRATA Exactly! That's exactly what I think will rescue Greece: our 
fancy little dresses, our perfumes and our slippers, our rouge 
and our see-through underwear! 

KarowikE Just how do you mean? 

Lysistrata They'll guarantee that not one of the men who are still alive 
will raise his spear against another— 

KarowikE [n that case, by the Two Goddesses, I'll have a dress dyed saf- 
fron! 

LvsisrRATA nor hoist his shield— 

KarowikE IIl wear a Kimberic gown! 


61 Lines 44, 47, 219 £.; see lines 48, 150 f. See Hamilton 1989, 461 with n. 28. For 
an interesting connection between the Arkteia, the kratériskoi at Brauron, 
Lys. 645, and Alcman, see Hamilton 1989, esp. 462-471. For the krokötos, 
see also Andrisano 2007, 9-15. 
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LysIsTRATA nor even pull a knife! 
KarowikE I'll go shopping for slippers! 


Then Lysistrata, the director of the intrigue, makes her plan even clear- 
er: 


Ei yap kaStpeS’ évSov Evrerpipnevon, 

k&v Tols XıTwvioloı Tois Auopyivois 
yuuval Trapíoiuev SEATA TTAPATETIANEVOL, 
otvowTo ©’ &v&pes Kari Supoiev OTTAEKOUV, 
huels SE UT) TTPooloıpev, GAA’ ATrexoineIe, 
oTovdäs Tronoaivt’ dv TaxEws, eV olo. STi. 


(149—154) 


If we sat around at home all made up, and walked past them wearing only 
our diaphanous underwear, with our pubes plucked in a neat triangle, and 
our husbands got hard and hankered to ball us, but we didn't go near them 
and kept away, they'd sue for peace, and pretty quick, you can count on 
that! 


The krokötos recalls the Brauronia, another similar rite of passage of very 
young girls, probably between five to ten, or better ten to fifteen years 
of age before they reach marriage, ritually taking place at the Panathe- 
naia.°” The Brauronia culminated in the ritual of the bears (Arkteia) in 
which the girls took off their saftron-robes and ran and danced 
naked.” As I said, the metaphorical shift from the occupied citadel to- 
wards a fantastic womb which refuses access to the phallus makes the old 
women change into these chaste maidens for whom having sex before 
marriage is forbidden. However, the ritual robe is comically shifted to 
an urban dress of hetaeric seduction.°' The cursus honorum in the city’s 
'splendid education’, from arrhephoros, to aletris, to a girl of Brauron 
and, last but not least, to a Panathenaic kanephoros, is directly referenced 
in the famous ode of the women in the parabasis (636—648). The 
women, in their bitter fight with words and deeds,” stress their honour 
in having fulfilled these sacred rites for the city: 

"Huels yap, © TWavtes KoTol, Adywv 

KATGPYOMEV T TróAe xpnotuoov: 

EIKOTWS, &rrel XALSWOAV ayAads EIpewe ue 


62 Former: Sourvinou-Inwood 1988, 130—134 after scholium on Lys. 645; later: 
Grebe 1999 after Perlman 1983, esp. 116 f. and Perlman 1989, esp. 123 n. 51. 

63 See Brulé 1987, 225—261; Gentili/Perusino 2002; Perusino 2002. On the re- 
lation of the Arrhephoria to the Arkteia, see Sourvinou-Inwood 1988. 

64 See Stroup 2004. 

65 Perusino 1999, esp. 77 f. 
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"Errr& pev Ern yey@o” evSuUs fippgngópouv: 
eit’ &Aerpis fj Sexetis ooa TÄPXNYETI 
Kal XEOUOA TOV KPOKWTOV &pkros À Bpaupwviois' 


2 


kåkavnpópouv TOT’ oUca Trois KAT) "Xouo” 
loxadwv Sppaddv. 


(638-648) 


Citizens of Athens, we begin 

by offering the city valuable advice, 

and fittingly, for she raised me in splendid luxury. 

As soon as I turned seven I was an Arrhephoros; 

then when I was ten I was a Grinder for the Foundress; 

and shedding my saffron robe I was a Bear at the Brauronia;”° 
and once, when I was a fair girl, I carried the Basket, 
wearing a necklace of dried figs. 


Thus, we see that these sacred premarital rites of young girls are central. 
It is not by chance that they are explicitly mentioned. In this way, be- 
sides Aphrodite, Athena, and Artemis — as well as the rites of her maid- 
ens — they become key motifs in the play. The kanephoric rite at the 
Panathenaia structurally repeats the Arrhephoria." Instead of dying im- 
mediately after the opening of the kist@ of Erichthonius, in Ovid’s Met- 
amorphoses 2.708 —832 the Cecropids live on and serve later as kanephor- 
oi. As basket-carriers they meet the ephebes, their potential partners in 
marriage. In their baskets are grain seed and a phallic knife. In myth, 
Hermes falls in love with Herse and makes her pregnant: she gives 
birth to a child, a mythic precursor of Adonis (Apollod. Bibliotheca 
3.14.3). In addition, the kanephoros Oreithyia, a daughter of Erechtheus, 
is snatched away by Boreas at the Panathenaia to the Black Sea, where 
he makes her his wife (Akousilaos of Argos, FGrHist 2 F 30).° The 
function of looking for a wife is underlined by choroi on the Acropolis 
(E. Herad. 777-783). In Lysistrata, the oikos, the polis, and female 
body merge. The women want to escape from seclusion on the Acrop- 
olis with openly sexual pretences. Lysistrata as a clever, intelligent dou- 


66 Or Sourvinou 1971, 341 and 1988, 136—152: eit’ &erpis Ñ Sexétis oŭoa TÄp- 
xny&n/xeray£ouca (R) (kai xéouca Stinton: KAT’ £«ovca l B p) tov kpokoróv 
&pkros 7) Bpaupovíois. — ‘then I was Grinder; when I was ten, I shed /I wore 
my saffron robe for the Foundress (= Artemis) at the Brauronia’. Against Sour- 
vinou-Inwood's textual conjecture, see Grebe 1999 and Perusino 2002. Ac- 
cording to most of the critics — also Grebe 1999, 199 — the &pynyétis is Athena. 

67 Baudy 1992, 42—45. 

68 See Baudy 1992, 43 f. 
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ble of the goddess can manipulate them by charis, rhetoric, and the in- 
vention of an oracle. 


Heortological Facts: Skira, Arrhephoria, Adonia, War, 
and the Seed Box 


As I have argued, Lysistrata is based on the course of girls’ rites ranging 
especially from Skirophorion 12th to the Panathenaia." These rituals 
function by an isomorphic polyfunctionality, bringing together aspects 
of new year, puberty initiation, and agricultural fertility, all acted out 
on the body and its somatic symbols. Moreover, the female rites are 
synchronized with male rites of maturation leading to the ritual marriage 
at the end of the play.” 

Lysistrata is constituted by a web of ritual allusions which produce a 
complex symbolic sense on the level of sexuality and reproduction. 


Fig. 2: Some Ritual Landmarks in the Plot of Lysistrata 


1-5: Rites of Bacchus and Aphrodite — rites of married women. Grotto of 
Pan, celebration at Kolias; Genetyllis, associated with childbirth. At 
Nub. 52 Aphrodite Kolias and Genetyllis are favourites of Strepsiades’ sen- 
sual and extravagant wife. 

42-47, 219 f.: Krokötos. 

188: Sacrifice; epiboion for Pandrosos. 

Parodos: Choral dance and ritual action: male thallophoroi vs. female skaphe- 
phoroi (or hudrophoroi) at the Panathenaia, Panathenaic fire: fire against 
water. Girls fetching water from the Enneakrounos-Kallirrhoe at the Ilissus 
river: water and washing, water and marriage, Plynteria, the watering of 
the gardens of Adonis and the dew of the arrhéphoroi, carrying something 
to the surroundings of the Ilissus; the watering of Erechtheus, the birth 
of Erichthonius. 

389—398: Adöniasmos (ca. July 20th): gardens of Adonis back on the roofs, 
death and ecstasy. The death of Erechtheus/Adonis/Osiris Adöniazousai 
scholium on Lys. 389. 

397: Cholozuges-Bouzuges. 

435, 443, 447: Artemis. 

439: Pandrosos. 

567-586: Wool-metaphor: women in power; polis and oikos, weaving of 
the peplos on the Acropolis. 

638—647: The public role of the women in terms of ritual activity. Arrhe- 
phoros, aletris, playing the bear at Brauron, kanephoros. 


69 Burkert 1966 (= 1990, 40-59) and Burkert 1983, esp. 135—161. 
70 See Baudy 1992, 40-42. 
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721, 911: Sexual activitiy near the Grotto of Pan. 

Kinesias and Myrrhine at the north slope: comic re-enactment of arrhe- 
phoric rites. 

913: Klepsydra. 

1106-1188: Diallage and the female body, Greece as a sexual landscape. 
Exodos: Choral dance and Spartan re-enactment of rites of passage in Spar- 
tan scenery (Leucippides and Helen). Reference to Alcman; Athena as rec- 
onciliatory goddess; return to marriage and sexuality. 


We can see that the action is framed by choral and Bacchic dances (1, 
1281-1284, 1312 f.); in the beginning, the women act out their sexual- 
ity, then they reenact their maiden phase, and at the very end, they are 
on the verge of symbolically remarrying again, celebrated with a mix of 
Spartan and Athenian choroi. In the final songs (1273-1294, 1296— 
1321) we find a correspondence of Spartan and Athenian cults of tran- 
sition culminating in a civic new year’s festival, especially under the pro- 
tection of Athena, who functions as central polis-goddess in both cities. I 
have shown in detail elsewhere how Aristophanes intertextually — or 
better inter-ritually or -chorally — alludes to the model of the famous 
Spartan partheneia of Alcman.’' In doing so, Aristophanes symbolically 
conveys the meaning of remarriage and return to adulthood, normality, 
and peace. The Panathenaia might be paralleled with the Spartan Hya- 
kinthia, perhaps also partially with the Gymnopaidiai and Karneia. At 
the Hyakinthia, choral dance served as a preparation for marriage and 
the selection of a bride (Polycrates FGrHist 588 F 1 cited in 
Ath. 139c-f); at the Gymnopaidiai, it is a more symbolic expression of 
the marginality of the transitional phase using body language (Pl. 
Lg. 633c; Plu. Ages. 29.2 f.; Paus. 3.11.9); at the Karneia, by contrast, 
the activity of the Chorus members underscores renewal (E. 
Alc. 445—451) and collective marriage.” In the case of the Spartan fes- 
tivals of the Hyakinthia, Gymnopaidiai and Karneia, Pettersson assumes 
a festive cycle, comparable to the Athenian new year cycle in July/Au- 
gust.” Perhaps it is wiser to emphasize only a certain parallelism of the 
Panathenaia with the Hyakinthia.” 


71 Bierl 2007b (= Engl. [forthcoming]). 

72 Choruses of men and women dance together in Cyrene; Call. Ap. 71-87. 

73 On the festive cycle in Sparta, see Pettersson 1992, passim, especially on choral 
dance at the Gymnopaidiai, ibid. 45-55; at the Karneia, ibid. 77. 

74 Among others neaniskoi danced at the Hyakinthia. The eirenes (twenty-year- 
olds) received a red cloak and a shield as token of their new military status 
(Xen. Lac. 11.3). Pettersson 1992, 38—40 also connects the Hyakinthia with fe- 
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In between the beginning and end of Lysistrata, the typical comic 
regression takes place, the return of women to maidens, the dissolution 
of marriage, oikos, and polis. In the context of the reversals of the normal 
order at the end of the year in June, on the day of the Skira (12th of 
Skirophorion) the priestess of Athena Polias, the priest of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, and the priest of Helios, under the cover of a white canopy 
carried by one of the Eteoboutadai, march in procession from the center 
of the polis, the Acropolis, to the periphery on the border of Attika, to 
Skiron, located near Eleusis, just before the Cephisus river. 

In this hostile atmosphere, a kind of war is staged between males and 
females. In the comic play, the agonistic fight between the sexes is acted 
out on a performative level through the violent confrontation of two 
semi-Choruses and their final reunion, which is also blended with a 
peaceful reunion between the Spartans and Athenians. On the personal 
level, we find dispute, battle, and debate as well. I need only recall the 
tirade of the proboulos (387—423), his attack on the citadel (424—466), 
and the debate as an official agön between Lysistrata and the proboulos 
(476-613). 

As I have noted, the rituals are also related to grain and reproduc- 
tion. At the Skira, a festival which took place in June and also had a 
heortological connection to the central practices of the Thesmophoria, 
women threw ‘piglets’ and other fertility-inducing objects, such as cakes 
in the form of snakes and male genitalia as well as pinecones and twigs, 
into subterranean pits (uéyapa). The ‘decomposed’ remnants were then 
brought up at the Thesmophoria in October to be added to the earth at 
the sowing of crops.” The Skira belong to the rites of the Arrhephoria 
and structurally anticipate the Thesmophoria.” In particular, women 
gathered together both at the Skira and at the Thesmophoria, with 


male initiation rites: he associates the triad Demeter-Kore-Pluto on the altar at 
Amyklai, as described by Pausanias (3.19.3—5), with Polyboia’s transition from 
the status of maiden to adult woman. 

75 Given the highly unclear nature of the scholium to Lucianus DMeretr. 2.1 
(275.23—276.28 Rabe) there is still a debate about which festival of Demeter 
this rite of casting away (276.1—3 and 19) was performed at. 

76 See Harrison 1922°, 131—135; Baudy 1992, esp. 22 f. and Camps-Gaset 1994, 
142—144. Scholium on Lucianus DMeretr. 2.1 incorrectly collapses ‘Arrheto- 
phoria/Arrhephoria/Skirophoria and Thesmophoria' into one, which clearly 
goes back to an abbreviated comparison based on an analogy of summer and 
autumn rituals. On the Skira, see also Calame 1990, 339—354, and in general 
(in connection with the structure of the festival and symbolic spatial partition- 


ing of Attica) Calame 1990, 289—396. See also Kledt 2004, 152—187. 
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men being excluded in both cases." The Arrhephoria, like the Thesmo- 
phoria, restaged the myth of the abduction of Kore, the young maiden 
par excellence, by Hades. Moreover, the day of the Skira is associated with 
masculine war, recalling our current Peloponnesian War between Ath- 
ens and Sparta. In myth, the legendary battle between Athens and Eleu- 
sis, in which the Athenian king Erechtheus was killed by Poseidon, took 
place on the Skironian field.” On this day too, Agraulos, a daughter of 
Erechtheus, sacrificed herself for her homeland because of an oracle, and 
her sisters shared her lot. According to Euripides’ Erechtheus, the Athe- 
nians worshipped the maidens under the name of the Hyacinthides with 
yearly rites and festive dances (fr. 65.68—80 Austin = fr. 370. 68—80 
Kannicht). Their sacrificial death corresponds to the fall of the daughters 
of Cecrops from the Acropolis, which serves as the aition for the prac- 
tices at the Arrhephoria.” It was at the sanctuary of Agraulos/Aglauros 
that ephebes would take their oath to defend the fatherland, as symbol- 
ized in its agrarian fruits.” The oath of Agraulos might be comically ref- 
erenced in the famous oath-scene as well (181-239). Mock battles of 
ephebes — all men also symbolically return to ephebes in Lysistrata — 
on the Skironian field correspond to the mythical model. The death 
of Erechtheus and his warriors is paralleled by the harvesting of the sa- 
cred crops there, and is analogous to the death of the ephebe who rises 
once more like Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius. Besides the 
conflict between Athens and Eleusis, there were other mythical and his- 
torical battles that served as possible aitia for ritual two-sided *wars'." In 
particular, the ephebes believed they were reenacting the most famous 
of all wars, the Trojan conflict. The epoch-making conquest of this 


77 See IG I/II? 1177 = LSCG n. 36.8—13 (Thesmophoria and Skira are named 
as one of the festivals at which separate assemblies of women were held). In Ar. 
Ec. 18 the women plot their take-over while assembled at the Skira. 

78 The priest of Poseidon proceeding from the Erechtheum represented Poseidon 
and his opponent Erechtheus in the same person. 

79 See Philochorus FGrHist 328 F 105. 

80 See the text in Siewert 1977, 102 £ 

81 Baudy 1992, 18-20. He (14-17) convincingly does not place the Arrhephoria 
before the Skira, as does Burkert 1966, 5 n. 2 (= Burkert 1990, 54 n. 8) on the 
basis of a sacrifice in Erchia which fell on the third day of Skirophorion, but also 
dates it to the twelfth of Skirophorion. For as Baudy says, the birth of Erich- 
thonius, which was celebrated at the Arrhephoria, could hardly have been be- 
fore the death of Erechtheus (12th Skirophorion), whose symbolic reincarna- 
tion Erichthonius after all represents. See also Kledt 2004, 169-173. 
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city was dated to the 12th of Skirophorion (Clem. Al. Strom. 1.104), as 
was the historical battle at Mantinea (Plu. De glor. Athen. 7, 350a). 

The swaddled baby Erichthonius as the rebirth of the dead Erech- 
theus is the mythic exemplum for the male initiate who attains manhood 
at the Panathenaia. The rite of the Arrhephoria is — in symbolic form — a 
representative initiation of prepubescent girls into the mysteries of sex- 
uality and agriculture. The baskets of Erichthonius form the model for 
the plant beds through which the functions of sowing, harvest, procre- 
ation, and birth are experienced in a preparatory fashion.” The kiste 
with the baby 1s identical to the coffin of Erechtheus. Sometimes it is 
called a larnax. In the agön with the old proboulos, Lysistrata finally 
cuts him off with the words: ‘Why don't you just drop dead? Here's 
a grave site: buy a coffin (copóv &vhosı, 600) ;** PI start kneading a hon- 
eycake. Use these for a wreath.’ (599—602). After the first round, she 
has given him a veil and a sewing basket (530—538). As an old man, he 
1s almost equated with Erechtheus. How much marriage and reproduc- 
tion count for the women becomes obvious by Lysistrata's remark 
where she contrasts the situation of men with that of women (594— 
597): 

Mà Ai’ SAN’ otk Eitras Suotov. 

O uev kov yap, Kav fj Tods, TAXU maida kópnv yeyáunkev: 

Tis 58 YUVAIKÒS UIKPÒS 6 KAIPÓŞ, k&v TOUTOU un "miAAßNTOı, 

ovdels EIEAcı yfipaı TAUTHY, ÓrTevopévr] SE KASTNTAL. 


That’s quite a different story. When a man comes home he can quickly find 
a girl to marry, even if he’s a greybeard. But a woman’s prime is brief; if she 
doesn’t seize it, no one wants to marry her, and she sits at home looking for 
good omens. 


The boxes served as test beds for the seed grain, and they were equiv- 
alent to the gardens of Adonis and the coffins of Osiris.” The arrhéphoroi 
descended and deposited the baskets near the Gardens of Aphrodite. In 
one night, they exprienced the whole cycle from sowing to harvest, and 
from symbolic intercourse to birth, as they played around with symbolic 


82 See Baudy 1992, 19 and Burkert 1983, 158; significantly, the Spartans dated the 
sack of Troy to the Karneia. 

83 See Baudy 1986, 9—48 and 1992, 31-40. 

84 At line 372 the Chorus of the old men was already addressed as ‘tomb’ (ruppoy). 

85 Cornford 19617, 238 n. 12 compares the dismissal with the pharmakos rites at the 
Thargelia; Martin 1987, 90 with the ‘cathartic apopompe of the Skira’. 

86 See Baudy 1986. 
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phalluses and cunni made of dough and brought up a ‘baby’. The exper- 
imental boxes of earth and grain seed moistened with dew were laid 
down in underground caves around the Skira, i.e. at the summer sol- 
stice. Around one month later, in the last third of July, when Sirius 
rises, the seed boxes were brought up and exposed to the hot sun — 
as a test of the seedlings’ resistance. This practice was executed around 
the date of the Panathenaia. On the level of the oikos, each family de- 
posited similar kistai, the gardens of Adonis, in dark cellars to bring 
them up about one month later onto the roofs at the Adonia. Thus, 
the state cult of the Arrhephoria gave the signal to perform the rite of 
the garden of Adonis in the oikos.®’ In the coffins of Adonis, as in the 
Erichthonius boxes, was placed a phallus of dough, a sort of a dildo. 
That might be a comic reason why women notoriously look for dildoes 
to find pleasure in Lysistrata (108, 158, 723). The phallus in the mystic 
box serves as a symbolic plough as well. Adonis, moreover, represents 
the young ephebe; on the roofs, the women and mothers violently la- 
ment his death which stands for the upcoming change of status for the 
youths. At the same time, seedlings in the Adonis garden quickly wither, 
as soon they are exposed to the sun of summer — symbolizing the sudden 
death of the beloved hero. 


Sex and the Maiden — or, from Chastity to Remarriage: 
A Symbolic Web of Allusions in Lysistrata 


Once we have understood that the Lysistrata plays with the ritual com- 
plex of the rites around the Attic new year and the seed experiments, 
many details fall into place. In the parodos, the old women become no- 
tionally young girls, hudrophoroi, who fetch water at the Enneakrounos- 
Kallirhoe well.?? Its water also served for weddings; the women thus no- 
tionally return to nymphs and extinguish the fire with the water. They 
prepare a comic Aourpóv ... vuugikóv (378), which anticipates the final 
remarriage;" the warm bath turns out to be urine (402). With other 
critics Burkert believes that the descent of the arrhephoroi at their initia- 


87 Baudy 1992, 38. 
88 In terms of salvation, see Faraone 1997. 
89 See also Dorati 1999. 
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tion (Paus. 1.27.3) was orginally a path to the Mycenean fountain.” The 
women speak, at the same time, in terms of seed; &pSa o’ Öttws åva- 
BAaotaveis, 'I'm watering you, so you'll bloom again’ (384). Are the 
old men somehow notionally connected to the seed boxes, now wa- 
tered at around the Arrhephoria? They comically answer: GAA’ aŬŭós 
ein’ HSN Tpepwv, ‘but I am already dried out/withering from shivering’ 
(385)! Thus, they refer again to their withering away, their sudden 
death in the coffin. Immediately afterwards, the proboulos comes out 
and explains the occupation by the women’s mischievous and outra- 
geous behaviour. It is not by coincidence that their truphé is exemplified 
with loud tumpana and the worship of Sabazios, a new ecstatic god sim- 


ilar to Dionysus, and their laments about Adonis on the roofs (esp. 387 — 
389): 

Ap’ e€éAauye TÜV yuvadkóv fj TPUPN 

xo TUNTTAVIOHOS xoi TTUKVO! Zaßacdıoı, 

6 T Adwviaopös ottos oUrri TÕV TEyÓV, 

ov "yc TOT’ àv kovov Ev THKKANOIC; 390 

"EAeyev ó un @paoı nev AnuóoTperos 

TrAeiv eis ZıkeAlav, fi yuvn 8’ ópyouuévn 

“Aiat “Adaviv” pnoiv. 'O è Anudotpatos 

ENeyev ÖTTAlTas KaToAEyelv ZaKkuvSiov, 

fj 8° UtrotreTT@KUT f| yuvi “Tri ToU Téyous 395 

“KotrteoS’ Adwvıv” pnoiv. O 8 Eßıaleto, 

6 Seoiciv &y9pós Kai uiapós XoAocuyns. 

Toiatit’ Ar’ QÙTÕV got ÅKOAQOTHUATA. 


(387-398) 


So the women’s profligacy has flared up again, has it, the tomtoms, the 
steady chants of 'Sabazios', this worship of Adonis on the rooftops? I 
heard it all once before while sitting in the Assembly. Demostratos (bad 
luck to him!) was moving that we send an armada to Sicily, while his 
wife was dancing and yelling ‘Poor young Adonis!’ Then Demostratos 
moved that we sign up some Zakynthian infantry, but his wife up on 
the roof was getting drunk and crying ‘Beat up your breast for Adonis!’ 
But he just went on makings his motions, that godforsaken, disgusting 


90 Burkert 1966, 15 (= 1990, 49). We have to consider whether the shrine of 
‘Aphrodite in the Gardens’ was not the eponymous sanctuary at the Ilissus 
where the Enneakrounos fountain was probably located as well 
(Paus. 1.19.2); see also Robertson 1983, 251—255, 285. Not far away are the 
sanctuaries of Boreas as well as of Pan, Acheloos (see line 381: oóv épyov, &xe- 
Ade), and the Nymphs. 

91 See now also Reitzammer 2008, 317. In terms of mystery and salvation with 
reference to the Orphic gold leaves, see Faraone 1997, 53. 
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Baron Bluster! From women, I say, you get this kind of riotous extrava- 
gance! 


Line 389 was the source for Lysistrata’s alternative title Adöniazousai.”” 
Adonis is important because his rites are about the potted gardens of 
Adonis. The women are not riotous but simply perform their ritual 
duty — then as old women, now as notional maidens — to lament the 
dead ephebe, for the polis.” Furthermore, the old proboulos himself is, 
to some extent, ephebized and threatened with being literally laid in 
the coffin (600). At the same time, a historical precedent is established : 
the Athenian women ritually cried out and mourned expressing their 
outrage about the fatal decision for the expedition to Sicily. The pun 
on the name Cholozyges (397) refers to Bouzyges. The Palladium, 
the wooden image of Athena — the goddess at the center of the 
whole play — was stored in a sanctuary near the Ilissus where Bouzyges 
was priest of Zeus. His curses were well known. The Bouzyges was re- 
sponsible for a holy ploughing. Furthermore, there was a court at the 
Palladium and a procession of ephebes to cleanse the image, the so- 
called Plynteria, after they took the oxen from his yoke and ate it. 
The ‘oxen-yoker’ cursed them. The ploughing might allude to the con- 
text of the seed and is often associated with sexual activity. Violence and 
curses are connected — the politician was another old man who did not 
listen to the women. In the ambivalent comic speech, the curser is 
cursed as well; he is ‘godforsaken’, since he cares neither for the bad 
omen nor for the ritual action directed to the gods. Moreover, there 
might already be an allusion to the fact that the old men become notion- 
al ephebes who will marry at the holy ploughing time in autumn. The 
oxen, the old animal, has to die, like the proboulos. Furthermore, the 
magistrate is similar to the old curser, since his speech act in the follow- 
ing agön is just such a curse. The positive solution of the conflict is an- 
ticipated, too, as the alleged violence and mischief will turn out as legal 
and righteous for the polis.”* The comic criticism of the women’s sexual 
misbehaviour (407-419), their daily intrigues which ‘sprout’ (BAaotavel 
406), resembles the handling of the phallus/plough in the experimental 


92 Scholium on Lys. 389, rejecting it. Reitzammer 2008 bases her entire Adonian 
interpretation upon this notice. On this passage Reitzammer 2008, 287—292, 
318-324. 

93 Fora more balanced view, against Detienne 1972 (Engl. 1994), see Reed 1995. 

94 For the entire ritual background of Bouzyges, see Burkert 1970b. 
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seed bed. Burkert says that gold jewelry had to be taken off,” but the 
women are accused of doing obscene things with the goldsmith 
(408-413). 

The contents of the kavé at the Panathenaia are also connected to the 
entire background of Lysístrata's texture. As mythical inventor of the ka- 
nephoric rite, Erichthonius is present at this central polis-festival as well. 
The sacrificial baskets are analogous to the arrhephoric kistai. Instead of 
the grain we have barley seeds and instead of the virtual snake and phallus 
we have a sacrificial knife with a deadly potential. In addition, the death 
of the hecatomb of cows corresponds to the symbolic death of the hun- 
dred maidens that march in the procession in initiation (Paus. 1.29.16). 
When female animals, i.e. the cows, are pelted with spermata, we may 
read this as a symbolic insemination,” and the sacrificial death with the 
knife signifies defloration. The knife stands for the phallus (see Hesych. 
s.v. oKipos: Eipos. oi Lev TO Eyyxeipidiov, GAAo1 mì ToU aiSoio). Therefore, 
the women are more than suspicious when the men want to defend their 
democratic and male order, and cite, in a fragmented and reverse order 
(kai “poptjow TO Eipos’ TO Acımov ‘tv püprou KAOSi’ 632) a famous line 
— ¿v uüprou KAoöl TO Eipos popriow (PMG 893.1; 895.1) — of the patriotic 
drinking songs (PMG 893-896) about the tyrant-slayers Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. From the detailed description of Thucydides (6.54—58) we 
know to what extent the Panathenaia and love contributed to this famous 
deed. The homosexual couple is threatened by Hipparchus’ sexual prop- 
ositions to Harmodius, who refused. Aristogeiton, however, is jealous and 
plans an assassination. Because of the sexual rejection, Hipparchus takes 
revenge by humiliating Harmodius and his family. Peisistratus’ sons 
focus on Harmodius’ honour, typically choosing a cultic context: they se- 
lect Harmodius’ sister to be kanéphoros at the Panathenaic procession; 
when she comes, they chase her away, saying that she lacks dignity. 
Therefore, the couple now chooses the Panathenaia as the occasion for 
their attempt to kill the tyrants because men carried weapons for the sac- 
rifice. However, due to complications they killed only Hipparchus with 
an encheiridion in desperation. Thus, the knife (§ipos) of the murderers to 
which the men refer is clearly linked to the Panathenaia and sacrifice, and 
has phallic associations. Furthermore, the erotic sense is emphasized by 


95 Burkert 1966, 16 (= 1990, 49). 
96 See Baudy 1992, 42 f. 
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the myrtle, which also stands for the female pubis." On the symbolic 
level the men threaten the women — finally returned to kanéphoroi at 
the end of their curriculum just before marriage — with sexual penetra- 
tion, a sensation the kanéphoroi have to experience anyway. The same ob- 
scene association of €ipos could also play a role in lines 148-156: Lysis- 
trata explains her plan of a sex strike; when men see the women in their 
transparent gowns almost naked, men will get an erection and make 
peace. The comic reaction of Lampito is: 6 yówv MevéAaos Tas “EAévas 
Tà p&A& Trq/ yuuv&s Tapavıdwv géar’, oid, TO Eipos (155 f.). It is not 
only an example of ‘love triumphs over war'," but it also has the sexual 
double entendre that Menelaos, having seen Helen's breast naked, “threw 
out’ (é€€BaAev) his erect phallus to ‘fuck’ her. As we all know, Helen is the 
ideal choragos of Alcman’s partheneia, as mentioned in the final song 
(1296-1321, esp. 1314 £). The Spartan lady would thus anticipate al- 
ready the happy ending of remarriage after separation, with all its Laco- 
nian flair.” 

When the plan has been impressively illustrated by Kinesias in a scenic 
play with Myrrhine (829-953, 954—979), the male Chorus comments 
on it with a wishful dream of rape (973—979): she should be whirled 
up into the air and land on his phallus. This fantasy recalls the aforemen- 
tioned myth of Boreas and Oreithyia, the famous kanéphoros and daughter 
of Erechtheus. After Kinesias, a Spartan counterpart appears on the stage 
(980-1013), a herald suffering with priapism (see esp. 985—996) or ithy- 
phallic otracpds (845, 1089). Thus, the sex strike is successful and results 
in hyperbolically erect phalluses on the part of the young excluded hus- 
bands. They also return, in a way, to the premarital status of ephebes bear- 
ing huge phalluses. This rite also plays a significant role in the festivals of 
the occasion, the Dionysia and Lenaia. Since this disease has become so 
terrible on both sides of the war that there are signs of surrender, the 
men send an envoy with full powers to both cities, Sparta and Athens, 
in order to make peace and, thereby, to finally be able to sleep with 
their wives again. At this point, a premature reconciliation emerges on 


the level of the Chorus (1014—1042). The old men, who in their rage 


97 Lambin 1979. Myrtle is a symbol of Aphrodite and sexuality. See also Hender- 
son 1987, 153 on Lys. 630 f. 

98 Henderson 1987, 86 on Lys. 155 f with other intertextual allusions. 

99 Bier 2007b (= Engl. [forthcoming]). As a Spartan, Lampito is already associated 
with feminine beauty (79f., 83), sport, and choral dance movement (mori 
Truyav &AAopoa 82) as soon as she is presented. On nd&w and &AAopa as choral 
terms, see Naerebout 1997, 281 f. 
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have uncovered their torsos like the women (615, 663 f., 687 £), are now 
wrapped up (1019-1042), and the women help to remove a giant gnat, a 
symbol of anger, from the eyes of the old men." There are kisses all 
around, and finally reconciliation is established between the half-Choruses 
that have hitherto directed their fury at each other. 

In the end, the dangerous situation returns to normality, which im- 
plies a submission of the women to men. Only Lysistrata can heal and 
free the men from their sexual agony (1089). As a parodic double of 
Athena, she is largely exempt from the carnivalesque play regarding at 
least her own body. In her decisive act of reconciliation, she makes 
use of a typical naked female personification, namely of Diallagé 
(1112-1188), and manipulates the former enemies with rhetorical 
means (cf. 1108—1111).'?' Lysistrata mediates by reminding the Atheni- 
an and Spartan delegates of their common rituals and history. The Spar- 
tans and Athenians hardly listen to her wise words, but in their exces- 
sive, pent-up appetite they only have a look at the sexual parts of this 
female body; it will be distributed as territory to which both sides lay 
their claim. Quarrels about territory are comically projected upon the 
image of the attractive female body and settled according to ethnic pref- 
erences in sexual practices. The male physical desire is assimilated by 
metaphor and wordplay to the desire for land, which is the cause of 
the terrible war. Again we are confronted with a female body as a land- 
scape in a mental mapping. The comic blend is based on etymological 
sunilarities between topographical and sexual areas, as we see, for exam- 
ple, in the following passage. 


TIPY. Kata Tiva kivricouev; 

AY. "Erepóv y? &traiteit’ &vri Toutou xopíov. 

TTPY. To Seiva toivuv, Trapddo9’ uïv touTtovi 
> 


TPWTIOTA TOv ’Exivoüvra koi TOV Mnà 
KoAtrov Tov ÓrricSev Kal Ta Meyapıka oKéAn. 


NA. OU TÒ c16, OUKI TaVTA y’, à Aiccávie. 
NY. "'E&re, uNdEV Siapépou Trepl okeAoiv. 

TIPY. "HSn yewpyeiv yupvos &trodus BoUAopod. 
AA. "Eyoov SE korrpayoyfjiv ya Trpo» vol Td 610. 


(1167-1174) 


100 This scene hints at sexual satisfaction. 


101 See Stroup 2004, 62-68. 
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First Then who will we be able to harrass? 

ATHENIAN 

DELEGATE 

LvsrsrRATA Just ask for some other place in return for that one. 

First Well, let’s see now. First of all give us Echinous here and the 
ATHENIAN Malian Gulf behind it and both Legs. 

DELEGATE 

SPARTAN By the Twain Gods, we’re not handling over everything, dear 


DELEGATE fellow! 

LysisTRATA Let it go: don’t be squabbling about a pair of legs. 

First ATHE- Now I'm ready to strip down and start ploughing! 

NIAN 

DELEGATE 

SPARTAN And bright and early I want to start spreading manure, by the 
DELEGATE Twain Gods! 


Ploughing — the common agricultural metaphor for sexual intercourse — 
alludes again to the context of seed. In the end, Lysistrata has settled the 
hostilities, and the peace agreement is sealed with a festive drinking 
party celebrated backstage. She invites the delegates and everybody to 
the Acropolis, whereas in ordinary circumstances, such dignitaries 
would be feasted in the Prytaneion. ^ Lysistrata, in a pun, says they 
would host them on the Acropolis ‘with what we have in our boxes 
(èv Todi kiota) (1184). It is not only an obscene pun on K/o3os, ? 
but with kioroı she can allude to the famous boxes of the arrhéphoroi. 
Thus, the box is also a symbol in which ritual, the concrete experimen- 
tal seed container, and the uterus converge — already highlighted in the 
mental mapping of the Acropolis. Now men and women come close to 
remarriage at the Panathenaia. In another interlude (1189—1215), the 
Chorus now offers to richly equip each boy and, above all, each girl 
that carries the basket at the Panathenaia as kanephoros (1194) — the 
girl we know from the famous line in the parabasis (cf. 646 f.) ; the audi- 
ence too — here the Chorus now turns increasingly to the external level 
of the here and now - is invited to participate in the abundance of grain 
via a choinix, the measure of a man's daily allowance, that also suggests 
Athena in her function as the goddess of marriage. * 


102 Henderson 1987, 206 ad Lys. 1184—1188. 

103 Henderson 1987, 206 ad Lys. 1184-1188. Sommerstein 1990, 217 ad 
Lys. 1184 thinks of a ‘handbox’ which ‘a Greek going out for meal’ would 
take with him to a symposion. 


104 Deubner 1932, 15 f. See esp. Arist. Oec. 1347a14— 17. 
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The Panathenaia and the rites of marriage associated with Athena 
then serve to conceptually situate the exit song (exodos), in which the 
success of the joint drinking party is celebrated with bands of revellers 
(kömoi) characteristic of exodoi and symposia. On a choral and symbolic 
level, the hostilities are now ceased. First, by remembering the Spartan 
success in the Persian war, the performance creates not only cohesion 
among the Spartans themselves, but also common ground with their ad- 
versary in war, Athens — their former ally in the Panhellenic war against 
the Persians (1247 — 1272). Elsewhere, I have shown that all Spartan and 
Athenian men are notionally conceived as ephebes as well, and that the 
final reference to the partheneia of Alcman transfers the reunited couples 
to the state of remarriage. Spartan and Athenian cult and rituals are 
merged in Athena, the polis goddess of both cities and citadels. The ref- 
erence to Alcman also conveys the atmosphere of the kosmos, the order 
in state affairs, in politics, in gender relations, and in the whole uni- 

105 
verse. 


Conclusion 


Lysistrata consists of a complicated interplay of body, myth, ritual, and 
political crisis on the premises of metaphor and metonymy in a perform- 
ative process. Thus, text comes together with context, with its socio- 
cultural setting, and with the performance of such a script. In addition, 
the inherent social energy is acted out in pure fantasy and creative uto- 
pia; moreover, the body and the ritual are central media and ‘distribu- 
tional knots of energy’ for all comedies.'^ As I have shown, we can only 
understand this kind of play based on the body if we really take into ac- 
count the grammar and function of the genre, as well as its mythic-ritual 
and iconic poetics. As far as women and the polis are concerned, the en- 
tire play oscillates between sexualized and desexualized bodies, Aphro- 
dite/Adonis and Athena, hetaira/porm® and holy virgin. Image merges 
with reality, private oikos with polis, and cultic space with body. All op- 
positions are encompassed in the comic ambiguity, and the shifts are 
performed by metaphoric predication constituted by myth, ritual, and 
mental mapping. Most of all, the plot is based on the comic leap of 
women into the state of maidens and Athenian premarital rites. Thus, 


105 Bierl 2007b (= Engl. [forthcoming]). 
106 Neumann 2000, 52. 
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the women notionally return to girls and remarry their husbands at the 
end. All in all, the ritual and heortological program at the end of the 
Attic year is projected onto the play, fragmented, varied, and joined 
in performative terms. Moreover, the severe crisis is acted out on the 
comic stage and solved in a manner typical of the genre: peace, 
order, gender relations, and reproduction are finally restored. However, 
in real life the Athenians can only dream about overcoming the crisis in 
such a playful and easy way. Indeed, it is only Athena or her priest who 
can disband the army and battle with magic and peithö. Returning to 
normal life, the Peloponnesian War with all its consequences will con- 
tinue, leading to its final catastrophe in 404 BCE. 


Persians, Oligarchs, and Festivals: 
The Date of Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusae 


Antonis Tsakmakis 


Most scholars since Wilamowitz date Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae 
to 411 BCE! (i.e. to the Athenian archon year 412/411 BCE), either 
to the Lenaea, in winter, or to the City Dionysia, in spring. This was 
a very turbulent half-year in Athens, which culminated in the oligarchic 
revolution and the establishment of the regime of the Four Hundred, 
probably in July. This regime became unpopular and was replaced 
after four months by the moderate government of the Five Thousand, 
which is warmly praised by Thucydides (8.97.2). Both external and in- 
ternal evidence is used to support the dating of the play to 411 BCE, but 
there are also arguments in favour of the following year, 410 BCE 
(archon year 411/410 BCE). Since the Hypothesis to Lysistrata places 
this comedy with certainty in 411 BCE (without specifying the festival), 
the relative chronology of the two comedies is also important. There are 
convincing reasons in support of the temporal priority of Lysistrata.” Ly- 
sistrata is usually assigned to the winter festival of the Lenaea of 411 
BCE and Thesmophoriazusae to the City Dionysia of the same year. 
Some critics, however, thought that this comedy is unsuitable for the 
Dionysia: large segments of the play parody recent Euripidean perform- 
ances, which would be unfamiliar to a certain fraction of the audience, 
namely the numerous foreigners who were present at the Dionysia.’ In 
this respect, Thesmophoriazusae seems to be a typical Lenaean comedy, 


1 Wilamowitz 1893, 2.343-352; Sommerstein 1977; 1994; Henderson 1987; 
Austin/Olson 2004, xxxiii-xxxvi. Notable exceptions (410 BCE) are Rogers 
1904, xxvii-xxxviii, and Rhodes 1972, 185—186, 190. Further divergent po- 
sitions: Sommerstein 1991, 112. 

2 See Hubbard 1991, 182—187, 243—245, who does not regard 410 BCE as a 
possible date for Thesmophoriazusae. 

3 See Schmid 1946, 204; cf. Gelzer 1970, 1469. A possible hint is Th. 67 x&- 
u@vos... óvros (cf. also line 1 with the scholiast’s comment), which can be 
taken as more appropriate to the Lenaea, but this is not decisive, since it 
might merely indicate the dramatic time of the Thesmophoria (November); 
c£. Van Leeuwen 1904, x; Sommerstein 1977, 117. 
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like Acharnians, where parody also plays an important role. In addition, 
the fact that both Euripidean plays (Achamians and Thesmophoriazusae) 
illustrate the triumph of Comedy over Tragedy also points towards 
the Lenaea, where Comedy is more prominent than Tragedy. At any 
rate, foreigners are not the target audience of Aristophanes, and even 
if arguments about festivals have some value, they cannot be decisive. 
Nevertheless, for more compelling reasons, I shall argue that the con- 
nection of Thesmophoriazusae with the Lenaean festival is defensible. 
My basic contention is that the play belongs to the Lenaea of 410 
BCE. In order to make out a strong case for my thesis, I shall first ex- 
amine the external evidence of the date of Thesmophoriazusae and then 
evaluate references or allusions to datable events in this play. Important 
methodological issues will be raised in this context. 

The scholium on line 190 of Thesmophoriazusae places this comedy 
five years before Euripides’ death, and the scholium on line 841 three 
years after the death of Lamachus.* In antiquity Euripides’ death was 
thought to have taken place either in 407/406 BCE (according to the 
Parian Chronicle)? or in 406/405 BCE.° Although 407/406 BCE is 
the correct date,’ 406/405 BCE was believed by most scholars and his- 
toriographers of the Hellenistic era (that is, the period of our scholiasts’ 
sources) to have been the correct one.” Thus, they dated Thesmophoria- 
zusae by counting backwards by five years starting from 406/405 
BCE (not 407/406 BCE). This would rather suggest that Thesmophoria- 
zusae was performed in 411/410 BCE. As for Lamachus’ death, it oc- 
curred in the summer of 414 BCE (Th. 6.101.6). This was either the 
archon year 415/414 BCE or the following year 414/413 BCE;? and 
this is also compatible with a dating of Thesmophoriazusae to 411/410 
BCE (but also with a dating to the year before). 


4 Inthe Greek original texts the dates discussed here are given in ordinal numbers 
(‘in the fourth year...’ etc.), but this does not affect our argument. 

5 Marmor Parium, FGrHist 239 F A 63. 

6  Timaius, FGrHist 566 F 105; Apollodorus, FGrHist 244 F 35; cf. Eratosthenes, 
FGrHist 241 F 12. 

7 See Jacoby’s comments on the above historical fragments. 

8  Andrewes 1981, 184—185. 

9  D.S. 13.8.1; c£. 13.7.1, but see Sommerstein 1977, 112—113 on possible con- 


fusion. 
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However, according to line 1060 of Thesmophoriazusae, only one 
year separates this play's performance from Euripides’ Andromeda” 
(Hyxo» Aoywv &vro8ós &mikokk&oTpia,/Timep Trépuciv év TÕE TAÙTŐ 
Xwpiw/Evpımiön Katty Euvnywviöönnv). The scholium on Frogs 53 
dates Andromeda to a period seven years before the production of 
Frogs (406/405 BCE), i. e. 413/412 BCE. Scholars regard this as a strong 
argument for assigning Thesmophoriazusae to the immediately following 
archon year — that is, 412/411 BCE. But references to dates in comic 
dialogues do not necessarily comform to official chronology. It is possi- 
ble that mepuoı in line 1060 of Thesmophoriazusae refers to events that 
occurred two years ago. Language allows for such economic expres- 
sions, provided that the background knowledge of the audience does 
not allow misunderstandings. In sum, the external evidence is not con- 
clusive, but 410 BCE should be hitherto preferred over 411 BCE. This 
1s compatible with evidence drawn from the text itself, as I shall attempt 
to show. 

The most explicit reference to a datable event is the mention of 
Charminus' naval defeat in the parabasis of the play (804): 


. OKEYWWPEIO EN k&vrrTiSÓopev Trpós EKAOTOV, 
TrapapéáAAoucod THs TE yuvatkós Kal Táv86pós ToUvou' EKAOTOU. 
Nauciuóymns uév «y^ fyrrov &o riv Xapuivos: Sda SE TÄpya. 

Koi p&v 51) Kai KAeogóv xsípo»v TTÄVTWS Tou ZoAapokyoUs. 

Trpós "ApicTou&ymnv SE xpóvou TTOAAoU, Trpós Ekeivnv THY MapoSó6vi, 
Kal ZTparcrovíknv Unöv ovseis où’ Eyyxeipei TroAEuiZelv. 

GAN’ EoBoUAns T&v Tépuoív Tis BouAsutns éoTIV &peívoov 

Trapa&oUs &érépo) Tiv PouAsiav; CUS’ avTOs TOUTS ye phos. 

OUTS fjueis TTOAU BeATious TÜV åvõpõv evyouES’ eva. (802—810) 


The naval battle (Th. 8.42) occurred not earlier than the end of Decem- 
ber 412 BCE, most probably in early January 411 BCE.'' Given that this 
was not a major episode in Athenian history and was followed by some 
victories in the course of the year (at Cynossema and Abydus),'” many 


10 And Helen, since the scholium on Th. 1012 attests that the two tragedies were 
performed in the same year. 

11 Avery 1999, 129 n. 8. 

12 The battle of Cyzicus cannot be dated with any accuracy, but it is most likely 
that it occurred in March or April 410 BCE (Kagan 1987, 247; Krentz 1989, 
11—12) and the news had not arrived in Athens before the City Dionysia of 
410 BCE. It is only after that battle that the reputation of Alcibiades in Athens 
would greatly increase. In the battle at Cynossema (Th. 8.104-106) Alcibiades 
had no involvement at all and his contribution to the victory in Abydus was 
coincidental, though not without importance. 
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scholars believe that the reference to Charminus makes more sense, if 
the play is assigned as close as possible to it. Consequently, it has been 
suggested that the comic allusion is an insertion of the last moment 
into a play scheduled for the Lenaea of 411 BCE (early February).'” 
But careful reading of the immediate context reveals that the joke is 
not an occasional one. It occupies a central position in an argumentative 
anapaestic passage in the comedy’s parabasis: the Chorus of women set 
out to prove their superiority over men. Charminus’ defeat is the only 
concrete military shortcoming of a male mentioned in the passage, and it 
is the opening example in a series of comic ‘proofs’ of women’s suprem- 
acy. It is also the only example which meets the conditions announced 
in line 802: setting individuals one against one — men against women — 
hence lines 804—805 are indispensable in their present context. Thus, if 
we are not ready to accept a drastic revision of the play’s parabasis few 
days before the comic competition,'* Thesmophoriazusae cannot belong 
to the Lenaea of 411 BCE. In the opposite case, the mention of the in- 
cident can be fully justified, even if the play is dated later. The context 
required that Aristophanes should refer to a defeat, and this was the most 
recent one. 

If, then, Thesmophoriazusae belongs to the Lenaea of the following 
year, 410 BCE, Charminus might have been present as a spectator at 
the play (together with a number of Athenians who had served under 
his commands). Aristophanes might have considered his presence at 
the theatre as a special opportunity for comic ridicule. Laughing at a 
person in his presence is an excellent ‘iambic’ experience, which 
would be much appreciated during a comic performance. Charminus 
had been responsible for a fiasco. Yet, such an incident could be alluded 
to in comedy without calling forth dreadful emotions of the kind the 
Sicilian disaster would have provoked in any other case. Accordingly, 
Charminus was an ideal victim for ‘the community of laughter’ formed 
by Aristophanic comedy. 

Lines 808-809 suggest a new strategy for involving the audience in 
the play’s action. Although the closing lines seem to point to the ‘vol- 
untary’ retirement of the bouleutai of 412/411 BCE (Th. 8.69), attempts 
have been made towards a different interpretation. Wilamowitz tried to 


13 For the date, see Meritt 1961, 218; Andrewes 1981, 185 does not essentially 
diverge. Avery 1991, 134—136 suggests a date around mid-February. The Di- 
onysia fell on April 7-11. 

14 See e.g. the remarks by Westlake 1981, 38-39. 
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align the text with the political circumstances of the previous year, in 
particular with the appointment of the ten probouloi, who were given 
specific rights formerly enjoyed by the boule. BouXeia, however, is 
the holding of the office itself, ^ not the performance of particular duties. 
Tapadous &répo» nv BouAsiav can hardly mean a restriction of power, 
but refers to the loss of the status of a BouXeutns. Even less plausible, 
not to say completely pointless, is the suggestion that Aristophanes refers 
to a single case of an individual bouleutes who had to be dismissed." The 
Chorus focus on the unlucky members of the boule, not on the aggres- 
sors, and thus create the impression that the dismissed bouleutai played an 
active role in the event. Their readiness to hand over their office con- 
trasts with the behaviour expected from state officials under normal cir- 
cumstances. The ‘apostrophic’ conclusion ot8’ atts 10016 ye groeis 
(809)? is probably addressed to the public, amidst which a considerable 
number of the coward bouleutai of 412/411 BCE were certainly sitting. 
The careful rhetorical expression carries no offence and, therefore, is 
very efficient. After the collapse of oligarchy Aristophanes was free to 
include hostile allusions to it, as well as mocking its supporters. Once 
conflicts have been settled, or at least issues have been decided, Comedy 
can make people laugh at each other. This is a form of catharsis appro- 


15 Wilamowitz 1893, 344—345, who nonetheless admits that this is a weak point 
in his argumentation. But cf. also Andrewes 1981, 193: *... it is reasonably sure 
that the action of "last year's Councillors" is being treated as reprehensible or 
ridiculous. It was not indeed to be expected that the mood of late 413 
would last, and that the Athenians would long remain patient with the restraint 
imposed by this elderly board; this passage suggests a feeling that their appoint- 
ment had been a mistake, inhibiting vigorous conduct of the war’. 

16 X. HG 2.3.38; Din. fr. 89.12. Cf. also Croiset 1909, 146. 

17 Tis can mean both ‘one’ and ‘any one’. 

18 Thucydides significantly points out the lack of any protest or resistance to the 
takeover: ToUToov 8€ dIaTerayuevowv oUroos EAYOVTES oi TETPAKOOIOI peT &ipibíou 
Apavoüs ExaoTtos, Kal oi skoci Kal EKATOV HET’ aur veavioxol, ols ExPAVTO ei Tí 
Trou Sé01 xeıpoupyeiv, EtEotnoav Tols &ró ToU Kuänou BouAeuTods oUciv Ev TÓ 
BovAeurnpiw Kai eimov avTois &Eievaı Aaßoloı Tov pioSdv: Epepov SE autois 
ToU UTOAOITOU xpóvou TravTOS AUTO! kai ESIoloıv E8Iidooav. ws SE TOUTW T 
Tpórro fj Te BOUAT) oWdEv AvTeımolca ÜTrEENAdE Kal of &AAo1 TTOAITAaI OUSEV Evew- 
TépiGov, GAA’ NovyaCov, oi rerpakócio: eioeA9óÓvres Es TO BOUAEUTTPIOV TÖTE HEV 
TTPUTÄVEIS TE OPAV auTOv ArrekAnpwoav... (8.69.4—70.1). 

19 Understood in this way, the manuscripts’ reading makes sense and there is no 
need for emendation (rice Küster, adopted by a number of editors and com- 
mentators). 
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priate to the carnivalesque experience of the comic performance — the 
oikeia hédoné of the comic genre. 

If our interpretation of the passage is plausible, then 410 BCE be- 
comes the most probable year for the performance of Thesmophoriazu- 
sae. An argument for dating the play to (the Dionysia festival of) 411 
BCE is the remarkable absence of direct references to politics and pol- 
iticians. This is usually associated with the atmosphere of terror during 
the period before the abolition of democracy. As early as the end of 412 
BCE, the demagogue Peisandros was appointed to lead an oligarchic 
delegation sent from Samos to Athens by the conspirators. His task 
was to promote the idea that an oligarchic regime would have a very 
good chance of securing (through Alcibiades) Persian aid for the contin- 
uation of the war. Peisandros successfully accomplished his mission and 
persuaded the Athenians to replace two of the fleet commanders. As a 
result, he was asked to negotiate with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes. Be- 
fore leaving, he encouraged the hetaireiai at Athens to prepare a coup 

'état (Th. 8.53—54). The precise date of the assembly where Peisan- 
dros presented his plans for the first time is not attested, but it could 
have been as early as January 411 BCE. Six months of political tensions 
and, finally, terror followed until the establishment of oligarchy. 

Despite the lack of personal invective, as well as the absence of ref- 
erences to specific incidents, in spring 411 BCE certain passages of The- 
smophoriazusae would have been understood as allusions to contempo- 
rary political issues. Given the political turmoil, the following curses, 
prima facie conventional, which are hurled by the Chorus against ene- 
mies of democracy at the opening of the women's assembly, would 
not have appeared free of any anti-oligarchic overtones: 

ei Tis Erißoudevan TL TH Suw kakov 

TO TOV yuvalköv, 1] "TTIKNPUKEUETAL 

Evpimid8n Mnöoıs T émi BAGG mvi 

T TOV yuvodkóv, f] TUpavveiv EtrivoEi, 

7) TOV TÚpavvov ouykatäyeıv.... (335—339) 


The passionate imprecations imply the rejection of several steps on the 
oligarchic agenda: negotiating with the Persians, undermining democ- 
racy, and establishing a ‘tyrant’, or helping him return to the city recall 
the aspirations of Alcibiades’ political allies. The phrase tov tupavvov 
ovyKatayelv is especially significant, since it is not found in any official 
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document," the usual expression being (uy)kadıotavaı Tv TUpavvida, 
which was used for those collaborating with the would-be tyrant.” It is 
highly improbable that Aristophanes would tolerate in his text expres- 
sions which could be interpreted as concealed statements against the in- 
creasingly influential oligarchs, given the circumstances that preceded 
the final abolition of the constitution." A comparison of this passage 
with passages from other comedies will further clarify the way a 
comic poet reacts to contemporary issues. 

Let us imagine that we had no indication about the date of Frogs 
apart from lines 1422—1432, the lengthiest and most eloquent comment 
in Aristophanic comedy about Alcibiades: 


AIO.: Trpó»rov yév ov mepi AAkıBıadou tiv’ éxeTtov 
yvoounv ék&repos; fj TTOAIS yap SuoToKEi. 

AIÈ.: Exeı de Trepi avTOU tiva yvaunv; AlO.: Tiva; 
Toei uév, ExSaiper SE, Bovera 8° Exeiv. 

AAN 6 TI vogitov, EimaTov TOUTOU TÉPI. 

EYP.: uico TroAitnv, SoTtis @@peAeiv TaTPAV 
Bpadus trepuKe, neyara Se BAATTTEIV Taxus, 

Kal TTöpINOV AUT, TH TróAa ©’ Aunxavov. 

AlO.: Č y’, & TIöosıdov: où Sè Tiva yvoounv Éyets; 
AIÈ.: où xph Aéovros okúuvov Ev TrÓAet Tpégew. 

ijv 8' EKtpagf) Tis, Tois Tpórrois Urrnpereiv. (1422—1432) 


If there was no precise information about the performance of this com- 
edy (the first Hypothesis places the play in the Lenaea of 405 BCE), it 
would be tempting to date this passage to a period during which the 
question of recalling, electing, or re-electing Alcibiades was a matter 
of lively debate in the Athenian polis. Especially, the last two lines 


20 In the heliasts’ oath (D. 24.149—151) there is a curse against those who help 
KaTayelv Tous pevyovtas, but this is a different category than exiled tyrants 
and aspirants to tyranny. The expression of the Demophantos decree is tov 
Tüpavvov ouykaraotnon; cf. also Arist. Ath. 16.10. For ouykatäyeıv (always 
with the meaning ‘assist to come back from exile), cf. Isoc. 16.13; Ae- 
schin. 2.78. 

21 Although the expression can be accounted for as an allusion to the Peisistratid 
Hippias, who had flown to Persia after the fall of tyranny and accompanied the 
Persians in their campaign against Athens, its use in the present context unam- 
biguously points towards the exiled and power-hungry Alcibiades, who is plot- 
ting his return and has been feared as a potential tyrant. A widespread fear of 
tyranny in Athens during the Peloponnesian War was personified in Alcibiades 
after 416 BCE, as Thucydides tellingly suggests (6.27 —28, 53, 60-61). 

22 Most critics agree on this point, although they discuss the issue in the context of 
the date of Lysistrata. 
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would suggest that Alcibiades had not yet returned from his exile to the 
city, or that he was still in the city. For this reason, one would easily as- 
sume that these lines were written either when Alcibiades first negoti- 
ated his return with the Athenians in the winter of 412/411 BCE, or 
in the context of Alcibiades’ return to the city in the winter of 407 
BCE. On the contrary, the passage would not have encouraged associ- 
ations with the circumstances of its real historical context, namely the 
period after the defeat in Notion in 406 BCE (i. e. after Alcibiades with- 
drew to his private quarters at Cherronisos having been dismissed from 
command). When Aristophanes’ Frogs was eventually performed, in the 
winter of 405 BCE, Alcibiades was away from Athens, and there was a 
hostile climate for him. His personality was by then less controversial 
than in any other year since 418 BCE - that is, since his first appearance 
in Thucydides’ work. But this is how Comedy works: it does not over- 
look the important issues of public debate but avoids addressing them, 
whilst they are a source of dispute. References to such issues may be 
more useful for drawing negative conclusions about a comedy’s date 
rather than positive ones. If, for instance, we were ignorant of the 
date of Acharnians (Lenaea 425 BCE) many students of the play might 
associate the theme of the comedy with Thucydides’ remarks on the 
feelings of the Athenians during the first year of the war” — but it 
would be wrong to date the play as early as 430 BCE. Internal discord, 
a cardinal motif in Acharnians, is not an appropriate subject for comic 
satire at the same time as it is at full blast. Comedy addresses contentious 
political issues only when they have lost their acuteness. A comic poet 
has to be always on the safe side, never risking to lose favour with any 
part of the audience. Comedy is not assembly rhetoric: it does not take 
sides during a debate, since it is not concerned with decision-making. Its 
aim is to entertain the entire audience.” 


23 See Th. 2.21.2—3: ¿meidh d& mepi Axapväs eldov Tov oTpaTOV é&rjkovra oTadious 
THs TTÖAEWS ÄTTEXOVTA, OUKETI ÄvaoyxeTov ETTOIOUVTO... oí Te Axapvris olönevoi 
map& opioiv auTOIS oUk EAaxlornv poipav sivari ASnvaiwv, ws avTadv Á yÑ 
ETENVETO, Evfiyov Tijv č§oðov HAALOTA. 

24 A brief glance at the Birds improves our understanding of the way comedy mir- 
rors current issues. This comedy was performed at the City Dionysia of 414 
BCE, at the beginning of the second season of the war in Sicily. Alcibiades, 
the architect of the expedition, had been recalled in absentia and arrived at Spar- 
ta several months before. The comedy indirectly criticizes the importance of 
lawcourts and the penalization of public life, makes fun of Athenian greed, 
but the poet is cautious enough not to suggest easy identifications or to indicate 
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Keeping all this in mind we can now evaluate allusions to contem- 
porary events in Thesmophoriazusae. Given that open confrontation with 
the conspirators’ plans involved considerable risks — the risk of losing the 
victory in the dramatic contest being the least harmful — the assignment 
of Thesmophoriazusae to the City Dionysia of 411 BCE seems problem- 
atic. By contrast, if we date the play to the subsequent year 411/410 
BCE, most difficulties disappear. Moreover, if we choose to assume 
that Aristophanes did not intend to mount an attack on the oligarchs 
and their followers, we can better explain the play’s principal thought. 
In contrast to Lysistrata, the comic idea of Thesmophoriazusae is not at 
all political.” Thesmophoriazusae can be better understood as a play con- 
ceived during the summer of 411, under the regime of the Four Hun- 
dred, and produced during the regime of the Five Thousand, who were 
in power between September 411 BCE and June or July 410 BCE.” It 
is reasonable to assume that a poet who wished to be given a choros for a 
dramatic competition first finalized the plot idea, determined the pri- 
mary purpose of the play, and drew its outline. This was enough to sub- 
mit a play for the archon's approval.” It is understandable that at this 
stage the poet would do his best to win the archon's favour. There is 
no clear evidence either about the time of the selection by the archon 
(according to Arist. Ath. 56.3, the entire preliminary process should 
have been finished early in the archon year), or about the procedure fol- 


that he favours one side over the other. On the other hand, the lack of any ref- 
erence to Alcibiades, even at a moment when it was certainly known that he 
was in Sparta, may be the result of Aristophanes' awareness that Alcibiades 
still had numerous supporters in the city, or at least that many people were crit- 
ically disposed towards his political opponents. It is only in Lysistrata that 
women criticize openly 'some other even worse decision' (517), which men 
are supposed to defend with the Homeric citation ‘war is for men to take 
care of. See Sommerstein 1990 ad. loc., who takes this line as an allusion to 
the Athenians’ decision to restart the war with the expedition against Sicily. 

25 On Thesmophoriazusae as a ‘private comedy’, see Proleg. I11.38—40 (p. 9) Koster; 
Xc (p. 21) Koster. 

26 Rhodes 1981, 414—415. 

27 Pl Lg. 817d attests that whole passages were read before the archon. If this is to 
be taken literally, some part of the writing would have been done in advance. 
However, it is probable that the play took its shape after the appointment of the 
chorégos, as many additional expenses (such as additional choruses) would require 
his agreement. 
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lowed at the Lenaea,? but we should take it for granted that the decision 
fell relatively early in the year and the selection of the poets for the Le- 
naea was not completely different from the well-attested process for the 
Great Dionysia.” Thesmophoriazusae seems to be a play appropriate 
enough to satisfy either the favourite of the Four Hundred (the archon 
Mnasilochos or, in regard to the Lenaea, the archon basileus of this year) 
or the one of the Five Thousand, Theopompos, who succeeded him in 
office after only two months (probably in September or early Octo- 
ber)" Presumably, it is under the latter that the play was given its 
final form, including the curses, and was studied by the actors. 

It follows from the preceding discussion that Thesmophoriazusae can 
be better understood as a comedy performed after the collapse of the 
Four Hundred rather than prior to their rise to power. Some of the 
crimes mentioned in the second prayer of the Chorus (352-371) fit ex- 
tremely well the date proposed (410 BCE), since they can be interpreted 
as inspired by experiences of the period subsequent to the City Dionysia 
of 411 BCE: 


. 66001 8’ 
ESamaTtwoıv TrapaBatvouoí TE TOUS 
ÖPKOUS TOUS VEVONIONEVOUS 
[KepScov ovven’ &ri PAaPßn] 
fj ynoplonarta koi vouous 
Gntoto’” avtipeSiotdvai, 
TaTOPPNTA TE TOV X- 
Spois Tois fjuerépois AEyouo’, 
1, Mhdous &rr&youci TÓv 
kep&cov over’ étri BAGBN, 
&cepoUc', Kdıkoloi Te Thy TOAW (356—367) 


The controvertial expression wngiouata Kai vópous ávripsSicTávod 
(‘moving decrees and law in the reverse direction’; cf. Andrewes 
1981, 191) might refer to the legislative reforms attested by both Thu- 
cydides (8.67.2) and Aristotle (Ath. 29.2—5), which culminated in the 
subversion of the democratic constitution. The topic is not conventional 


28 POxy 2737, fr. 1, col. ii 15-17 suggests that the decisions for the Dionysia and 
the Lenaea were interrelated ([TIA&roov] ... yevöpevos TETAPToS &trewoSn TTöAıv 
és tous Anvaikous); cf. Wilson 2000, 319 n. 26. 

29 The archon basileus was responsible for the organization of the Lenaic festival 
(Arist. Ath. 57.1). The only thing we know about the funding of the dramatic 
contest is that metics could also be appointed as xopnyoi (2 Ar. Pl. 953). C£ 
Wilson 2000, 319 n. 28. 

30 Arist. Ath. 33.1. 
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and could instantly be associated with the Four Hundred. The phrase 
TaTOpPNTa... Toloıv éxSpois ois NueT&poıs A€youo(1) is fully understand- 
able after the decline of the Four Hundred, as some of their leaders went 
over to the Spartans. The accusation would thus seem to be justified 
both against them and against Alcibiades. Alcibiades was more vulnera- 
ble after the failure of his negotiations with Tissaphernes,”' although his 
betrayal might not have yet become known in Athens.” Further, his re- 
call to Samos must have sparked public debate in Athens about his pos- 
sible return to the city.” 

If we assign Thesmophoriazusae to 410 BCE, it is fair to accept the 
fundamental arguments in support of a Lenaean production.” The com- 
edy would have been puzzling for most foreigners (usually present at the 
City Dionysia), who had not attended the previous dramatic perform- 
ances. The reference to winter in verse 67 suits both the dramatic and 
the real time of the performance. Finally, the deep concern with owrn- 
pia (‘salvation’), together with the prayer for the gods’ blessing of the 
city, expresses a widespread sentiment of the people of Athens after the 
city’s recent troubles. It was during this turbulent period that the poet 


31 Th. 8.82, 8.87—88, 8.108.1—2. On the three treaties between Sparta and Per- 
sia, see Romano 1996. 

32 Th. 8.56.3. Alcibiades seems to have known that the real chances to secure cru- 
cial Persian help were minimal. He ‘wanted to conceal his lack of influence 
with Tissaphernes from the Athenians by throwing the responsibility for the 
breakdown of negotiations on them' (Lewis 1977, 100—101). 

33 Alcibiades was recalled to Samos in the summer of 411 BCE (Th. 8.81) by the 
democrats who had regained influence over the Athenian troops in Samos 
(Th. 8.75). One of the first decisions of the Five Thousand in Athens was to 
pass a vote which recalled him among other exiles, but this was probably a tac- 
tical decision ‘to unite the city with the fleet at Samos’ (Kagan 1987, 206). Thu- 
cydides believes that even the oligarchs were very cautious in doing anything 
which would reveal their intention to recall Alcibiades. They did not proclaim 
amnesty so as to provoke the people with a possible return of Alcibiades. The 
constitutional reforms appeared as Persian demands, although this was only Al- 
cibiades' maoeuvre; see also Kagan 1987, 133: “There is no independent evi- 
dence that the Persian king cared about questions of oligarchy or democracy; 
no doubt the assertion that he did came from Alcibiades’. 

34 As argued first by Fritzsche 1836, 23. 

35 Th. 186, 270, 765, 820, 821, 946, 1009, 1014; cf. Lévy 1976, 17. The topic 
'salvation of the city’ was present in the political oratory over a longer period; 
cf. the parody in Lys. 497 —501; Faraone 1997, 54—59, with further bibliogra- 
phy. However, in Thesmophoriazusae the motif also appears in more ‘serious’ 
passages. 
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would have sufficient motivation to seek new areas of inspiration. Some 
particular themes highlight, moreover, the experience of crisis. More 
specifically, Euripides is a victim of state terror; he is afraid that the ec- 
clesia of women will put him to death. This assembly is hostile to free- 
dom of speech, welcoming informants; but it is also open to negotia- 
tions. Euripides’ Kinsman, who voluntarily defends the poet before 
the assembly as his representative, is arrested by the authorities. Omi- 
nous expectations about his fate dominate the second half of the play. 
No other comedy is pervaded by such a feeling of excitement and emer- 
gency. In Thesmophoriazusae everyone is vulnerable, individuals and col- 
lective bodies alike. 

To sum up, in view of external and internal evidence, the date of 
Thesmophoriazusae, which has gone unquestioned since the time of Wi- 
lamowitz, should be revised. Following Fritzsche and other scholars, I 
argue that the play should be assigned to the Lenaea of 410 BCE. 
This theory of downdating the play slightly to 410 BCE is indirectly 
supported by internal evidence from Lysistrata, which, in turn, can 
now be assigned to the City Dionysia of 411 BCE. 


Comedy and the Crises! 


Ian Storey 


From reading or watching the comedies of Aristophanes one would 
easily get the impression that Athens was continually in crisis. A repeat- 
ed theme in his comedy is the achievement of söteria (‘safety’, 'salva- 
tion’): 

dAAAVTOTIOAG, SeUpo Sep’, & HIATATE, 

Avaßaıve, owth Th TrÓAet Kal væv pavels. 

Sausage-seller, come here, come here, my dear fellow, come up here, and 


prove yourself the saviour to the city and to the pair of us. 
(Knights 148— 149) 


oUTw ye AeTITOV 0Y SANS Tis EANAdoS 
Ev Tals yuvaleiv Eotiv f| owrnpia. 


It’s so slender that the salvation of all of Greece is in the hands of women. 
(Lysistrata 29 — 30) 
Tí 8° AAO y fi 
E8o&e Tols TTPUTÄVEOI Trepi ocornpíass 
yvouas TrpoSeivod Tis TTOAEWS; 


What else but that the magistrates decided to let people put forward their 
opinions about the salvation of the city? 
(Ecclesiazusae 395—397) 


This deliverance is usually brought about by the efforts ofa single-mind- 
ed and courageous comic ‘hero’, whose fantastic idea will rectify some 
sort of unacceptable situation at Athens. In Acharnians and Lysistrata that 
unacceptable situation is the ongoing War, in Wasps it is the abuse of 
the legal system (or for some the legal system itself),” in Knights and 


1 I must thank my colleagues George Kovacs and Donald Sells for their com- 
ments on this paper, but most of all the organisers of Trends in Classics 3, 
who put together an excellent conference in Thessaloniki with hospitality as 
warm as that accorded Odysseus on Phaeacia. This paper was presented again 
in June 2010 at a colloquium at Balliol College, Oxford, in honour of Penelope 
Bulloch. Her comments and those of the audience were much appreciated. 

2 MacDowell 1971, 1-4 and Sommerstein 1983, xv-xviii consider the humour 
in Wasps as aimed more at the exploitation of the Athenian jurors by dema- 
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Frogs the demagogues who are causing harm to the political life of the 
city, in Wealth it is universal poverty, and in Ecclesiazusae just a general 
malaise that putting women in power will remedy. 

We can detect a similar starting-point and attitude in the lost com- 
edies. Eupolis in his best-known comedy, Demes, raised from the Un- 
derworld four dead Athenian leaders, whom he portrayed as “discussing 
the passing and repealing of laws’ (Platonius 2), and at fr. 99.78—120 of 
that comedy we witness Aristeides the Just encountering and dealing 
with one of comedy’s great villains, the informer (sykophantes).” Several 
of the fragments of Demes turn on the familiar contrast between the for- 
mer glories of the ‘good old days’ and the inferiority of contemporary 
times (frr. 102—103, 104, 106, 111, 130, 132). It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion that the Four were summoned to put things right at Athens. A sim- 
ilar opposition of old (superior) and modern (inferior) can be found in 
Eupolis’ Cities at fr. 219 (422? BCE): 

oUs 8° ouK äv eog oU8' àv oivórroras TPO TOU, 

vuvi otpatnyous < >. Õ TAS, TTONIS, 

cos EUTUXNIS ET MÖAAOV Ñ KoACds Ppovelis. 

Men whom before this you wouldn’t even have chosen as wine-waiters 


<you now elect> as generals. My city, my city, you are luckier than 
you are intelligent. 


It is not known to which comedy of Eupolis fr. 384 belonged,* but it 
also contrasted the good leaders of the past with their inferior modern 
counterparts: 


Kad Ut ¿ya Tov TTAPOVTWV OUK Exo TI Afw: 

oUTc opd5p’ dAy& Thy TToAıTelav ópóov Tap’ Tyiv.” 

ueis yàp oÙ% OUT TEWS WKOUHEV oi yépovres, 

AAN Moav fiuiv Tfj TróA& TIPGTOV eV oi oTparnyoi 

¿k TOV UsyioTwV OiKIGV, TTAOUTW YévEel TE TTP@TOL, 5 
ois woTtepei Yeoloıv nox óuso3arc Kal yap fjoav: 


gogues such as Cleon, while De Ste Croix 1972b, 362 and Cartledge 1990, 50— 
53 regard Aristophanes as hostile to the legal system itself. 

3 As characters in comedy we meet two informers in Acharnians (818—829 and 
908-958 [Nicarchus]), one in Birds (1410-1469), and another in Wealth 
(850-958). An informer may well be the speaker of Aristophanes fr. 228. At 
Eupolis fr. 193 Maricas (Hyperbolus) uses the extortionate tactics of the inform- 
er, so too Cleon at Knights 235—239. At Peace 653 the dead Cleon is called a 
sykophantes. 

4 For the suggestions, see Storey 2003, 383. 

5 Some would read wtyiv here. 
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ot opas &rp&rrouev: vuvi & Sry TUXOINEV, 

oTpaTeuóueo 9 aipoUuevor ka9ápperra OTPATNHYOUS. 

Well now, with so many possibilities I don’t know what to say. I am so 
upset when I look at our [your?] state of government. This is not how 
we old men used to live. Our city had generals from the greatest families, 

leaders in wealth and birth, to whom we prayed as if they were gods — and 
gods they were to us. And so we governed ourselves in security. But now 
we take the field in haphazard fashion, electing as our generals the scum of 
the earth. 


The metre here is iambic tetrameter catalectic, used in the agon of some 
Aristophanic comedies (Knights, Clouds, Frogs), and it is a fair assumption 
that the speaker in that play also was attempting to effect some sort of 
change for the better by comparing the inferiority of the modern situa- 
tion with the superiority of earlier times. Cratinus’ Wealth-Gods, a com- 
edy of the 430s BCE, depicted a return to Athens of the Titans, whose 
mission seems to have been to detect and punish those who have be- 
come unjustly wealthy (fr. 171.66—76). Perhaps closest to the Aristo- 
phanic passages cited above is Pherecrates fr. 200, tyyouueSa Tíjs 
TrOAEWS eivai TAUTAS cwt pas, “we consider these women to be the sav- 
iours of the city’. Old Comedy seems to start from the assumption that 
‘something is rotten’ in the state of Athens and that the courageous 
comic hero, be he Pyronides in Demes or Praxagora in Ecclesiazusae, 
has been ‘born to put it right’. 

We have taken as our starting-point that pair of crises at Athens at 
the end of the 410s BCE, the Sicilian disaster of 413 BCE, and what 
we call the Revolution of the Four Hundred in 411 BCE, and we 
seek to examine the influence that these disastrous events had upon 
the tragedy and comedy of the late fifth century. The extant writers 
of the day, principally Thucydides, Lysias and the other orators, make 
it clear that these events were at the time recognized as serious crises 
for Athens, but I would observe in passing that Thucydides describes an- 
other event of the period as at the time even more traumatic than Sicily 
(8.96.1): 


When the news about the events at Euboea reached the Athenians, there 
was even greater consternation than before. Neither the disaster in Sicily, 
though it seemed to be great at the time, nor any other event so terrified 
them. 


I wonder whether it is significant that in Jon, a play that has been dated 
as late as 410 BCE, Xuthus has helped the Athenians win a war in Eu- 
boea (58-64, 295) at a time when the Athenian presence there was 
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threatened. Or that Euripides’ Helen (412 BCE) twice mentions the dis- 
aster that befell the Achaean fleet in the Hollows of Euboia (767, 1127)? 

Our best witness to contemporary attitudes is Thucydides, who sees 
the loss in Sicily in almost tragic terms,° resembling perhaps the action- 
reaction movement that one finds in a tragedy by Aeschylus. The Me- 
lian dialogue that ends Book 5 is followed by the brief but telling line 
(6.1): ‘in the same winter the Athenians were making their plans to sub- 
due Sicily with an even greater expedition than the one they had sent 
before [i.e., in the 420s BCE]’, as if the one event led inexorably to 
the other. Book 7 ends with a description of the sheer magnitude of 
the disaster: 


This turned about to be the most significant event during the War, and in 
my opinion the most significant Hellenic event of those of which we have 
record, for the victors most glorious and for the defeated most unfortunate. 
(7.87.5) 


before the next opens with the traumatic effects that the news had upon 
the Athenians. There Thucydides (8.1) describes the initial disbelief of 
the destruction, the anger at those who could be considered responsible 
for the expedition in the first place, the widespread despair and panic, 
and finally a resolve to soldier on with determination. Later references 
in the orators also show how the bad memories of Sicily had become 
lodged in the collective Athenian memory. In the late 390s BCE Ando- 
cides (3.30) expresses the opinion that the Athenians had chosen badly 
when they preferred to ally themselves with Segesta rather than with 
Syracuse. The result was the Sicilian expedition, the loss of ‘the best 
of both Athenians and allies along with power, money, and ships’, 
and the survivors returning in disgrace (aioyeds). The nephew of Ni- 
cias, the speaker of Lysias 18, assigns responsibility for the disaster in Si- 
cily (ti\s ouupopãs) to ‘those who had persuaded you’ (18.2—3). 

But the closest we get in comedy is Lysistrata 387 —398, where the 
proboulos (a political official created as a result of the disaster in Sicily — 
Thucydides 8.2) recollects an assembly where Demostratus was propos- 
ing that ‘we sail for Sicily’: 


&p' e€éAaupye TOV yuvoakóv fj TPUPN 
xo Tuurraviopós xoi TTUKVO! Zaßacdıoı, 
6 T Adwviaonös oUros oUrri TÕV TEyÓV, 


6 On the relationship between Thucydides and tragedy, see Finley 1967, 1-54 
and Hornblower 1987, 110—135. 
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E putos NES j 
oU "yo TTOT’ Ov Kovov Ev TNKKANOIA; 390 
éAeyev ó un @pacı p£v Anudotpatos 
TrAeiv eis ZıkeAlav, f] yuvi 8' Öpxounevn 
FRE 3 eum ; 
aiai Adwviv” pnoiv. ó 5£ Anudotpatos 
EXeyev ÖTTAlTas KataNtyeıv ZokuvSíow, 
fj 8° UtrotreTt@oKUT f| yuv Ti ToU Téyous 395 
“kotrteoS’ "A8coviv" pnoiv. ó 8’ Eßıclero, 
ó Seoiciv Ex9pos Kal piapós XoAoduyns. 
TOIAUT” AT QÙTÕV ÈOTIV &koAaoTHYATA. 


Women’s unbridled behaviour has flared up again and that beating of 
drums, the constant shouts of 'Sabazius', and celebrating the Adonia up 
on the roofs. I heard it once at the Assembly — Demostratus (curse him!) 
was insisting that we sail to Sicily, while his wife was dancing and shouting 
‘Alas for Adonis’. Demostratus was insisting that we enlist soldiers from Za- 
cynthus, while his drunken wife was up on the roof, shouting “Weep for 
Adonis’. And he just kept going on, that god-hated and wretched Cholo- 
zyges. That’s the sort of outrageous excess you get from them. 


We do not see here either the emotional trauma from the event or the 
angry search for those culpable that Thucydides (8.1—2) records, but a 
memory first of women weeping for Adonis and then of Demostratus 
the Bouzyges, who had some part in the plans for the mission.’ One 
gets the impression that the proboulos is explaining the expedition’s fail- 
ure both on Demostratus’ ignoring of a bad omen and on the bad omen 
itself — blame it all on the women. While the rejoinder by Lysistrata at 
588-590 to the claim of the proboulos that ‘war is not a woman's affair’ is 
not specifically related to the Sicilian Expedition: 


{AY2.} Koi uty, & TayKaTapate, 
rAelv Tj TO SitrAoUV AUTOU oépopev. TTPWTIOTOV HEV ye TEKOUOOIL 
KÖKTrEnwooaı madas STrAitas — {TIP.} oiya, un uvnoikaktons. 


LYSISTRATA: And yet, you damned fool, we bear its [war’s] burden 
more than twice over, since in the first place we give birth to sons and 
send them out as hoplites. 

PROBOULOS: Quiet, don’t bring up bad memories. it will have been the 


obvious memory in the minds of the spectators. 


7  Demostratus (PAA 319245) was a member of the genos Bouzygae, who were 
responsible for an annual ritual ploughing and for pronouncing curses. Plutarch 
(Nic. 12.4, Alc. 18.2) give details of his participation in the debate, which do 
not seem to be derived from this passage in comedy. Elsewhere (Nic. 13.7, 
Alc. 18.3) Plutarch associates the Adonia with the sailing of the fleet, not 
with the debate that preceded it. In comedy Demostratus is also made fun of 
at Eupolis fr. 103, 113. 
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That would seem to be the principal reference in extant comedy to the 
disaster in Sicily, but for most of the last century Eupolis’ lost and best- 
known comedy, Demes, was dated to 412 BCE and viewed as a response 
by comedy to the serious situation in Athens following the disaster in 
Sicily — e.g., ‘wie soll man nach solchem Sturz wieder in die Hohe 
kommen?" We know that in that play a comic hero named Pyronides 
effected the return to Athens of four dead leaders of the past (Solon, 
Miltiades, Aristeides, Pericles)," and if the scene between Aristeides 
the Just and an informer is indicative, each of the returnees made things 
right in his own special way. Thus Eupolis’ play becomes comedy's nos- 
talgic political response to the serious crisis following the disaster in Si- 
cily. But I have argued on a number of times that the 412-date is not as 
secure as commonly assumed, and that an earlier date of 417 BCE can 
be argued with equal confidence, especially as it allows the mention of 
the battle of Mantineia in 418 BCE (fr. 99.30—32) to be referring to a 
recent event and makes it possible for the demagogue at fr. 99.23 —34 to 
be Hyperbolus, a candidate whom a later date would rule out." 

Recently however, Mario Teló has attempted to restate the case for 
a later date, in his view 410-L.'' Although there are other points that 
bear on the dating of Demes, the matter really turns on the reference 
at fr. 99.13—15; 


81o.]opégeiv OUV Trpó»ra u£v 

xpn KaAAiav tous Ev pakpoiv 
teiıxoiv Y áp’, &[p]iornrikoo- 
Tepoı yap eloıv fjuóv, 


First of all they should screw Callias as well as those in the Long Walls, for 
they eat better than we do. 


the traditional assumption being that this must date the play after the 
Spartan occupation of Deceleia in 413 BCE, when, it is argued, the 


8 Schmid 1946, 125. 
9 Plepelits 1970, 116—132 showed conclusively that ‘Pyronides’ was not a Spitz- 
name for the Athenian general Myronides (PAA 663265) of the 450s BCE, but 
the name of the comic hero (‘the son of fire’). See also Storey 2003, 116-121. 
A Paestan bell-crater by Assteas shows two comic characters, labelled ‘Pyro- 
nides’ and ‘Phrynis’; this should be illustrating a scene from Demes. 
10 Most recently in Storey 2003, 111-114. 
11 Teló 2007, 16-24. 
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population of Attica retreated within the Long Walls as it had during the 
earlier years of the War.” But since Andocides 1.45: 


&vokoaA caves è ToUs OTPATNYOUS Aveıtreiv exeAcuoav ASnvaiav Tous EV Ev 
oTel oikoUvTas levan eis THY &yopav Tà STIAA AaPdvTas, Tous ©’ Ev uokpó 
telyel eis TO Onoeiov, tous ©’ èv Tleipauel eis Thv IrrrroSogietav. Kyopav 

they [the boule] summoned the generals and ordered them to announce 
that those Athenians living in the city were to collect their weapons and 
assemble in the agora, those in the Long Walls at the Theseion, and 
those in the Peiraeus in the agora of Hippodamos 


shows that there was clearly a large population resident in the Long 
Walls in 415 BCE, we are not necessarily tied to a date after the occu- 
pation of Deceleia. Norwood concluded reasonably some years ago that 
‘some of the inhabitants of the Long Walls may have stayed on'." But 
Teló translates the text, not as ‘those in the Long Walls’ but as ‘those on 
the Long Walls’ and identify them as the special troops stationed there 
after June 411 BCE (Th. 8.71.2) — hence ‘they eat better than we do’. 
But was this a permanent reassignment or a temporary relocation during 
the threat from the Spartans during the summer of 411 BCE? Thucy- 
dides’ account suggests the latter, and why would a Chorus curse de- 
fenders of the city, even for eating “better than we do’? I still maintain 
my earlier date of 417 BCE, which places Eupolis' comedy in the ex- 
citing and critical times of the early 410s BCE (the four-way alliance 
of 420 BCE, the expedition in 418 BCE that culminated in the battle 
at Mantineia, and the ostracism of Hyperbolos). Demes, like Eupolis' 
Cities and most of the comedies of Aristophanes, I suggest, turned on 
the principle of crisis, that there was something rotten in the state of 
Athens, that there was a comic hero ‘born to put it right’, and on the 
nostalgic assumption that today is ‘bad’, but yesterday ‘better’. Finally 
we should also consider fr. 104: 

kal unkert’, óvo& Mırrıaön kai TlepikAess, 

édoat’ &pxeiv ueipókio: Bivounevo, 

Ev Toiv oqupoiv EAKkovra Tv oTparnylav 

And, Lord Miltiades and Pericles, don’t let these young faggots hold office 

any more, who drag the generalship around their ankles. 


12 For Kyriakidi 2007, 25—29 the references to ‘those in the Long Walls’ provide 
a terminus post quem of 413 BCE. She retains the traditional date of 412 BCE. 
13 Norwood 1931, 183. 
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which should refer to Alcibiades, who according to Plutarch (Alc. 16.1) 
would parade through the agora dragging (€AKoov) his long purple robes 
in the dust. Alcibiades’ generalships belong to the years 421-415 BCE, 
not to 412—410 BCE. Demes shares the attitudes and spirit of much of 
Old Comedy, especially Aristophanes’ comedies of the 420s BCE. 
Demes, I submit, was not comedy's response to crisis following the de- 
feat in Sicily, for as far as comedy was concerned, Athens was always in 
crisis. 

To turn to the oligarchic coup in 411 BCE, which we call the ‘Rev- 
olution of the 400’, the best-known reference in comedy is of course 
from the epirrhema of the parabasis of Frogs (686—705), where the poet 
makes an appeal for those suspected of complicity in the events of 
411 BCE: 


Tov iepov Xopov Sikalov oTi XpnoTa T TOAEL 

Suntrapaıveiv Kal 616&oketv. Trpó»rov oUv fjuiv oke 

¿Eroa Tous TTOAITAS KÄPENEIV TH deinaTa. 

Kel Tis HuapTte opadsis mi Ppuviyou TTaAalopacıv, 

tyyeveoSar pnul xpfjvoi ois 6AIOJoUcıv TÓTE 690 
aitiav ExYeloı Aloaı Tas TTPOTEPOV GuapPTias. 

eit’ &ripóv anni yeva unSév’ civ’ èv TH TAEI. 

It is right for this sacred chorus to give good advice and instruction to the 
city. First of all we think it right to treat all citizens the same and dispel their 
fears. If anyone made some mistake, tripped up by the wrestling-tricks of 
Phrynichus, I say that it should be possible for those who slipped up at 
that time to rid themselves of the charges against them and wipe out 
their former mistakes. Next I say that no-one in the city should lack citi- 
zen-status. 


Aristophanes’ appeal is metaphorical and indicative, couched in the 
terms of the wrestling-ring, and what strikes the reader is the mildness 
of its language. “Wrestling-tricks’ takes us to the palaistra (‘the wrestling- 
ground’), which at Clouds 1054 and Frogs 1070 unhappily stands empty 
because of the word-tricks of the clever intellectuals. At Frogs 729 along 
with choroi and mousiké the palaistra is the nursery of the kaloi k’agathoi, 
whom the Chorus insists should be ruling Athens. ‘Wrestling-tricks’ 
(palaismata) is used again at Frogs 878 in a sympathetic description of 
the debating tactics of the two clever poets, and the wrestling metaphor 
‘give a hold’ or ‘get a hold’ is used approvingly on several occasions, es- 
pecially Clouds 551 of the comic poet taking on Hyperbolus.'* In other 


14 See Taillardat 1965, 335—337. 
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words, the image of wrestling and the wrestler is a positive one in Ar- 
istophanes, with aristocratic associations at Frogs 729. 

Nor are the other terms used in the passage particularly strong or pe- 
jorative: sphallein (‘trip’) or olisthanein (‘slip’), the latter bearing a positive 
sense at Knights 491 (‘slip out of Paphlagon’s slanders’, a pun on diabolas 
and dialabas, ‘wrestling holds’) and again at Peace 141. Nor must hamar- 
tanein and hamartia bear the strong sense of ‘sin’ that it carries in the New 
Testament — compare Clouds 1076, where the adikos logos can cajole the 
young Pheidippides, ‘so you made a mistake (Nuapres), you fell in lust, 
you had an affair’. The situation of these men is referred to at Frogs 699 
as a symphora, something that has happened to them, rather than any- 
thing they have done. Dover has put it rather wittily: ‘One’s own mis- 
deeds and those of one’s friends are symphorai; other people’s are 
crimes’. Sommerstein came to a similar conclusion that Aristophanes 
was presenting such people as ‘more sinned against than sinning’."° 

Elsewhere Phrynichus is remembered in much more hostile terms. 
At Thucydides 8.68.3 he ‘has shown himself the most enthusiastic of 
all toward the oligarchy’ and is one of those who ‘overthrew the de- 
mocracy’. At 8.90.1 he is one of the leaders of the Four Hundred. Lysias 
(25.9) identifies Phrynichus as one of those popular leaders ‘who estab- 
lished the earlier oligarchy’ to prevent being punished for their offences 
against the people. Lysias 13.70—6 shows that the defendant Agoratus 
had claimed to have been declared a benefactor of Athens for allegedly 
murdering Phrynichus, and at 20.11— 12 the prosecution can falsely ac- 
cuse the defendant with being a relative of Phrynichus. IG i? 102, an 
inscription from 409 BCE, records that those who assassinated Phryni- 
chus were honoured as civic heroes, while Lycurgus In Leocratem 116 
states that the body of Phrynichus was exhumed and tried for treason for 
‘betraying his city’. Phrynichus is dead and thus there is no need to pull 
one's punches where he is concerned. It 1s significant that Aristophanes 
describes his actions in 411 BCE as ‘wrestling-tricks’. 

Aristophanes seems more bothered by the ‘witch-hunt’ in the after- 
math of the events of 411 BCE than he is by the events themselves. The 
reference to deimata (‘fears’) implies a sympathy for those men who had 
become atimoi and felt themselves insecure and open to legal reprisals, or 
for others who were apprehensive lest they suffer the same fate. Ando- 
cides 1.96 —8 cites a decree of 410 BCE, by which anyone who had 


15 Dover 1993, 73; Sommerstein 19963, 216. 
16 Conveniently presented at Meiggs/Lewis 1969, 260—262 [nr. 85]. 
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‘overthrown the democracy’ or ‘had held an office after the democracy 
had been overthrown’ could be murdered with impunity: 


Soge Th Boua Kal TH Su. Alavris Errputäveus, KAeryévns Eypauuateve, 
BonSos éteotatel ... áv TIS Önnokpariav KaTaAUN mv A9rvnow, f 
ÄPXNV Tiva &pyrr KataAeAunevns Tis Snuokparias, troAguios cota A9nvalwv 
Kai vryrroivel TeSvatoo, Kal TA XPTINATA AUTOU 810601 EoTw, kai Tis Seot TO 
EITIÖEKATOV" 6 dE ATTOKTEIVAS TOV TAUTA TTOINOAVTA Kal 6 cuuBouAeucas óc10s 
EoTw Kal eVayrıs. 

Decree of the Council and People. The Aiantid tribe held the presidency, 
the secretary was Cleigenes, Boethus was in the chair ... If anyone over- 
throws the democracy at Athens or holds an office after the overthrow 
of the democracy, let him be an enemy of the Athenians and let him be 
killed with impunity; let his property be confiscated, with a tenth share 
to the Goddess. And let the man who kills the man who has done this 
and the man who counsels him be pure and free from guilt. 


The secretary of that decree was named Cleigenes, and in the ode that 
follows the epirrhema of Frogs the Chorus launches into an imprecation 
against a small-sized bath-keeper called Cleigenes (706-717). Cleigenes 
is a rare name at Athens, with only three documented instances in PAA. 
As two of these belong to from the years 410-405 BCE, the secretary 
of the decree and Aristophanes’ dishonest bath-keeper, it seems very 
likely that these two are the same person. Lysias 25.25 records the activ- 
ities of certain men following the rule of the Four Hundred: 


love yao ’Emiyevnv koi Annopavnv koi KAsıoYevnv iSia èv KApTTwoanevous 
TAS Tis TOAEWS ouupopás, Önnooia SE Övras ueyiorow kokóv airíous. 
Evimv pEv yao ëmsioav Ús Akpirwv Sdvatov KatayngicacSal, TTOAAGV 
St åSikws nussa Tas ololas, ToUs ©’ EeAdoal Kal &ripióoood TÕV TTOALTÜV 
you know that Epigenes and Demophanes and Kleisthenes reaped personal 
gains out of the city’s misfortunes, while publicly being responsible for very 
great losses. For they convinced you to condemn several men to death 


without trial, to confiscate unjustly the property of others, and to banish 
other citizens or make them atimoi. 


Schwarz proposed the attractive emendation in this passage of KAsıy&vnv 
for KAeioSévnv, perhaps the result of a confusion with the better-known 
founder of the Athenian democracy or even the arch-effeminate of Old 
Comedy." Certainly the activities of Epigenes and Demophanes and 
Cleigenes (Cleisthenes?) are precisely what Aristophanes’ Chorus is 


17 Schwarz also read Anuögavrov for Anuopaévnv here, identifying him with PAA 
320600, a man who proposed that decree in 410/409 BCE against those who 
overthrew the democracy (And. 1.96). 
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condemning in the epirrhema from Frogs. It would be a neat and effective 
transition from defending the atimoi in the epirrhema to a concentrated 
attack on one of their tormentors in the antode. In the same way the at- 
tack (in lyric) on Cleophon in the ode (674—685) anticipates the cari- 
cature on the demagogues in 718-737, of which Cleophon was the 
leading example in 405 BCE. 

The attitude of Aristophanes in Frogs is perhaps closest in spirit to 
the speaker of Lysias 20 (For Polystratus), where a man is defending 
his father, who (he admits) served as a member of the Four Hundred 
for eight days and was instrumental in drawing up the register for the 
moderate government of the Five Thousand that followed. Lysias 20 
is a first-rate example of what Aristophanes’ Chorus means by ‘having 
rid themselves of the charges against them and wipe out their former 
mistakes’. The speaker challenges the prosecution to show that his father 
acted badly while in government. The villains in Lysias 20 are first the 
members of the Four Hundred who acted badly toward the people — ‘it 
was not the officials who did their job well that betrayed the city, but 
those who acted unjustly’ (20.5) — and second the accusers who have 
been motivated by personal gain (20.20—21). Aristophanes’ (or more 
correctly his Chorus’) attitude to those caught in the aftermath has 
used to bolster the arguments of those who see Aristophanes using his 
comedy to advance right-wing ends. Arnott’s summary is on the mild 
side: ‘even so, it seems to me fair to accuse Aristophanes of some lack 
of political judgement, partly caused possibly by a prejudice in favour 
of administrators led by noble families. Others have gone farther 
and seen in the parabasis of Frogs Aristophanes’ active support for 
those who would become the Thirty Tyrants in 404 BCE.” 

One of the after-effects of the disaster in Sicily was the establish- 
ment of the ten probouloi. Thucydides (8.1.3) states that these were 
ten elderly Athenians — the two that we know by name, Hagnon and 
Sophocles, were certainly seventy or older. Aristotle in three passages 
from Politics (1298b29, 1299b31, 1323a7) argues that while the boulé 
was a democratic institution, probouloi were suggestive of oligarchy. If 
Aristophanes were as right-wing as some scholars have suggested, then 


18 Arnott 1991, 22. 

19 Sommerstein 1993, 468-469, 476; Lowe 2008, 48. Hubbard 1993, 199-219 
sees Aristophanes’ attitude to the oligarchs as mixed at best, while McGlew 
2002, 163-170 finds the misled oligarchs as the objects of Aristophanes’ deri- 
sion rather than sympathy. 
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he should have approved of this change in the Athenian democracy. But 
when we meet a proboulos at Lysistrata 387—613, he is very much a fig- 
ure of derision and no match for his female opposition. Now it may be 
argued that figures of authority are inevitably figures of fun and old men 
as humorous greybeards past their prime are good comic material, but 
how many political administrators do we actually meet in Old Comedy? 
Here I exclude less official figures such as informers, decree-sellers, in- 
spectors, also named generals such as Lamachus and Cleon who are 
made fun of as persons rather than as generals. In fact I can cite in the 
extant comedies only the Herald of the assembly in Acharnians, the pro- 
boulos in Lysistrata, and the prytanis in Thesmophoriazusae. Of these only 
the proboulos is the subject of sustained abuse. Austin and Olson describe 
his treatment as ‘merciless’, and I am inclined to agree.” 

An enigmatic passage in Thesmophoriazusae has often been taken to 
be referring to the political events of 413-411 BCE. In the anapaests 
(785-829) of the truncated parabasis the Chorus of women show 
how a contemporary known male shows himself inferior to an appro- 
priate female, e.g., Charminus who had botched a naval campaign 
late in the campaigning season of 412 BCE ~ Nausimache (‘ship victo- 
ry) at 804. At 808—809 comes a comparison whose appropriateness is 
not readily clear: 

GAN’ EóBoUAns T&v Trépuciv Tis BouAsurns EoTIV &peívoov 

Trapadous Ertpw TAV BouAeíav; OVS’ AUTOS TOUTO ye phos. 

What member on the last year’s Boulé [Council] is superior to Euboulé 


[Good Council], after handing his council position over to someone 
else? You won’t deny this yourself, will you? 


The first problem that we encounter is the actual date of this comedy. 
The hypothesis to Thesmophoriazusae is brief and lacks any chronological 
details to aid us with the dating. The comedy has to be dated indirectly, 
through references in the Aristophanic scholia relating chronologically 
the comedy to the deaths of Lamachus and Euripides and to the prob- 
able production of Euripides’ Andromeda to 412 BCE ‘last year in this 
same spot’ (Thesmophoriazusae 1060-1061). The date usually accepted 
is at the Dionysia of 411 BCE, but not all would agree and there exists 
a minority opinion which favours 410 BCE.” 


20 Austin/Olson 2004, xxxiv. 
21 The most common date is the Dionysia of 411 BCE — see Sommerstein 1977 
and Austin/Olson 2004, xxxiii-xliv (useful bibliographical note at xxxiii n. 14; 
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Three interpretations have been offered to explain this reference to 


‘a bouleutes of last year handing over his council position to another’: 


(1) 


On the traditional date of Dionysia-411, the chorus is referring to 
the establishment of the ten probouloi in 413/412 BCE and their as- 
sumption of some of the responsibilities and work of the traditional 
boulé. The joke is that the traditional bouleutai were so lacking in 
good counsel (euboulia) that ten old men had to help them do 
their job;^ 
The Chorus is referring to the celebrated and dramatic dismissal of 
the boule by the agents of the Four Hundred (Th. 8.69-70). So 
much for any display of euboulia, they collected their stipend for 
the year and left. But according to Aristotle (Ath. 32.1) this event 
took place in the month of Thargelion (June 411 BCE), and if 
this is the reference at Thesmophoriazusae 808—809, then that com- 
edy must be dated to 410 BCE.” But Austin and Olson cogently 
observe that this action cannot be considered as the result of a 
lack of euboulia on the part of Council’s part, but was in fact ‘a vio- 
lent seizure of power';* 
The reference is to neither the institution of the probouloi in 413/ 
412 BCE nor the oligarchic coup of 412/411 BCE, but to a single 
bouleutés, who for some reason was compelled to give up his posi- 
tion on the Council.” Here Maas’s clever emendation of “Avutos 
for autos and Kuster's posi for posis produces an attractive and 
coherent text: 

AAN” EUBouAns T&v Trépuciv Tis BouAEUTTS éoTIV &ypefvoov 

Trapadous éTép TAV BouAgiav; ovd’ "Avuros ToUTO ye phos. 
What member on the last year’s Boulé [Council] is superior to Euboulé 


[Good Council], after handing his council position over to someone 
else? Not even Anytus himself will deny this. 


Rogers 1904, xxxii-xlii argues for the Lenaia of 410 BCE, a date supported by 


22 
23 
24 
25 


A. Tsakmakis (‘Persians, Oligarchs, and Festivals: The Date of Lysistrata and 
Thesmophoriazusae’) at the Trends in Classics 3 conference. 

Austin/Olson 2004, xxxiv. 

Rogers 1904, xxxvii-xxxviii, 85. 

Austin/Olson 2004, xxxiv. 

Sommerstein 1994, 207, but not accepting Maas’s emendation. Wilson 2007, II 
206, however, does read où’ "Avuros ToUTö ye phos in his new Oxford Clas- 
sical Text. Andrewes 1981, 188 argues that a reference to Anytus ‘rather weak- 
ens the point’, but is ‘the point’ anything more than Anytus’ personal discom- 
fiture? 
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This would be Anytus (PAA 139460), who would become a major po- 
litical player a decade later and one of the accusers of Socrates in 399 
BCE. Platon fr. 182 shows that one could be ‘elected’ as an alternate 
bouleutés, who would serve if an elected member was incapacitated or 
rejected.” 

On this third interpretation Aristophanes’ Chorus is not referring to 
the probouloi or to the oligarchs of 411 BCE, but to an individual inci- 
dent involving one bouleutes. This would not be out of line with his re- 
strained attitude to the events of the late 410s BCE. 

We should consider also that in Thesmophoriazusae we have the de- 
piction of an assembly (albeit one of the women) in a time when the 
democracy was under threat, the curse (modelled on the actual curse 
of the ekklēsia) against ‘those who lie to us and break the oaths hallowed 
by tradition, or seek to exchange decrees for laws’ (356—360), and lastly 
the prayer by the dēmos of women at 1143—1146 to Athena as one who 
‘hates tyranny’. Dover has suggested that Aristophanes was gently using 
his comedy to support the traditional democracy against a threat from 
the oligarchic right.” One might argue that comedy is always conserva- 
tive and supports what is comfortable and familiar, but I would agree 
with Dover that we can glimpse here the political context behind the 
production and that Aristophanes is ‘expressing a hope that the demo- 
cratic constitution will not be overthrown’. I find in Aristophanes’ ref- 
erences to the crises of the late 410s BCE first an essential mildness, and 
not the trauma or the outrage that the political sources record. Less than 
two years after the disaster in Sicily he can in Lysistrata recall the debate 
that led up to that debacle for humorous effect. Second his attitudes to- 
ward the political transformation seem to be mixed. On the one hand 
the would-be oligarchs are treated almost as victims rather than perpe- 
trators, but in 411 BCE his treatment of the proboulos and his champion- 
ship of the traditional democracy suggest that he was less than enthusi- 
astic about the looming coup d’état. We seem to be returning to the po- 
sition advanced by De Ste Croix (1972b) that, while Aristophanes does 
lean to the right, he was not an oligarch, but rather to use the term 


26 Harpocration (p. 231.7 Dindorf) cites Eupolis fr. 98 and Archippus fr. 14 for 
the term palinairetos, a man elected or chosen for an office, then rejected, but 
subsequently chosen again. 

27 Dover 1972, 172. Andrewes 1981, 184—193 admits that ‘comedy rallies as usual 
to conventional defence of the existing order’, but allow that ‘the hint of men- 


ace is here a little darker’ (p. 193). 
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coined by De Ste Croix, a ‘Kimonian conservative’. I do suspect, how- 
ever, that he would have agreed with Thucydides that during the mod- 
erate democracy that was restored immediately after the fall of the Four 
Hundred ‘the Athenians seem to have had the best government, at least 
in my time’ (8.97.2). 

There may be one further echo in Old Comedy of the events in Si- 
cily. Diogenes Laertius (5.83) names a Demetrius as one who ‘wrote 
Old Comedy’, the name incidentally of the tragic poet on the Prono- 
mos Vase ca. 400 BCE. Could we possibly have here that creature 
sought by Socrates in vain (Pl. Smp. 223d), a dramatist who wrote 
both tragedy and comedy? A papyrus catalogue of poets and plays 
(POxy 2659) lists for a Demetr[ios] the titles  ... of Dionysos’ and 'Si- 
cily’ (Sikelia).** The existence of the latter title is confirmed by three 
very intriguing fragments: 


Fr. 1. A. éxeiSev eis Thv ‘ItaAiav &véuco voto 
SieBaAovEv TO TreAayos eis Mecoarríous: 
“Aptos © d&varaPBoov EEEvioev uðs KAAS. 
B.  &&vos ye xapieıs T ñv &kei uéyas Kal Aaumrpoös fjv. 


A From there we crossed the open sea to Italy on a south wind to 
the land of the Messapians, where Artos took us in and gave us 
fine hospitality. 

B. A pleasant host you had there, if he was large and white. 


Thucydides 7.33.4 records that the relief expedition of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon on its way to Sicily landed in the country of the Mes- 
sapians and renewed an alliance with its King Artas. The joke clearly de- 
pends on the pun on Artas the proper name and artos, loaf of bread, 
hence ‘large and white’. I see this as coming from the beginning of 
the play, where an Athenian (see fr. 2) 1s explaining how they come 
to be in Sicily. What is not immediately clear is whether the comic al- 
lusion depends on oral memory of this incident or (perhaps more likely) 
on the publication of Thucydides' history. 


Fr. 2. Aaxedaipovio: Y fjuóv TÁ Telym KaTEBAAOV 


Kal Tas Tpınpeis EAaßov Euunpous, ETS 
unkéri SaAattoKpatoivto TTeAorrovvi]oioi 


28 The most likely supplements are ‘Birth’ (gonai) and ‘Marriage’ (gamos). 
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The Spartans tore down our walls and took our warships hostage, 
so that the people of the Peloponnese should no longer be the los- 
ers on the sea. 


‘Our walls’ can only refer to Athens, and dates the comedy to after the 
fall of Athens in 405/404 BCE (how much after is the question). The 
scene is very probably the same as that of the preceding fragment, 
and again depends in my opinion on Thucydides’ history, in this case 
on 1.23.6 where he alleges that the real cause of the War was the Spar- 
tan fear of Athenian power. Finally the new text of Photios (a 3140) 
preserves a tantalizing fragment: 


Fr. 3. tov 8fjuov dvacdoai T uev T KaToıklooı 
EAeUSepov &rüpavvov 


To rescue the people ... to found «a city» free and without ty- 
rants. 


Tsantsanoglou would restore the metre in the first line by reading éva- 
cóocoí ue xoi," which would give us someone promising (hoping?) to 
restore democracy, perhaps by establishing a new city. Since Photius 
is quoting Demetrios for the phrase ‘city without tyrants’ (polis atyran- 
nos), we might understand tdoAw in the second line.” Do we have Athe- 
nians on a journey like Peisetairos and Euelpides in Birds or the two men 
in Pherecrates’ Wild Men, on a mission to establish a new life, one ‘with- 
out tyrants’, in a new land, i.e. Sicily? All three fragments would thus 
come from a scene where the main character, like many Old Comic 
heroes bent on setting things right, explains his mission to an interested 
auditor. Here I wonder if the title could refer, not to the geographical 
location, but to Sicily as a character in the comedy? Her image begins to 
appear on coins in the 340s BCE.” We could compare the appearance 
of the deity of the local mountain, Cyllene, in Sophocles’ Trackers. Thus 
the listener could be Sicily herself or someone representing her, as the 
Runner-bird does for Tereus in Birds. And we notice the irony of Athe- 
nians (clearly the ‘we’ of fr. 2) trying to set up a ‘free demos’ in Sicily, 
where the most famous tyranny (Syracuse) was currently in power 
and where their army had come to grief in 413 BCE, and we may won- 


29 Tsantsanolgou 1984, 115. 
30 Alan Sommerstein (per litteras) suggests that we read éAeuSépav for &AeUSepov, to 
agree with a later TdAw. 


31 LIMC VII 759—761. 
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der how the Athenian spectators received such a reminder of an earlier 
disaster. Even though it is the crisis of 404 BCE that provides the genesis 
for this comedy, a reference to Athenians travelling to Sicily should 
evoke the expedition of 415-413 BCE. Should we be considering a 
date rather later in the fourth century, when the memories of Sicily 
had become less painful? But how far down can we move Demetrius 
and still retain him for Old Comedy? Sicily and the West had long at- 
tracted the interest of the Athenians, from Aeschylus who twice visited 
the court of the tyrants at Syracuse, to the sending of Athens’ only col- 
ony to Thurii in Southern Italy in the 440s BCE, to the military cam- 
paigns in the mid-420s BCE, to those who promoted the great and 
eventually disastrous expedition of 415—413 BCE. And I also seem to 
remember another Athenian who journeyed to Sicily to set up an 
ideal form of his politeia. 


IV. Greek Drama 


The ‘Dionysiac’ Plays of Aeschylus 
and Euripides’ Bacchae: 
Reaffirming Traditional Cult in Late Fifth Century 


Georgia Xanthaki-Karamanou 


Culminating acts of Dionysiac worship, such as otrapayuds, 'tearing- 
apart’,' of Dionysus’ persecutors, the mystic union with the god, and the 
final restoration of social and religious order through the establishment of 
cult,* can be traced in the so-called Dionysiac plays of Aeschylus and in 
Bacchae, the last play of the ‘most tragic of the poets"? 

In this paper I shall look at the intertextual similarities and resem- 
blances between the Aeschylean plays and Bacchae in language, imagery, 
and dramaturgy. I shall also discuss significant differences between these 
plays which highlight emotional and intellectual developments in 
Athenian dramatic art. It is my main contention that by using central 
motifs of the Aeschylean plays Euripides reaffirms traditional cult at a time 
of social and political crisis in late fifth century BCE. I shall, moreover, 
focus attention on Dionysiac cult, as well as on the multifaceted perso- 
nality of Dionysus“ and the character traits of his opponents, Lycurgus and 
Pentheus. 

In two tetralogies Aeschylus dramatizes the myth of Dionysus, his 
persecution in Thrace and Thebes, and the triumphant establishment of 
his cult: (a) the Lycurgeia, which, according to the scholia on Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae 135, consists of Edonoi, Vassarae or Vassarides, Nea- 


1  Forthe concept oforropayuós in Dionysiac cult, see Rosenmeyer's acute remarks 
in 1983, 382. 

2 For the divinely inspired destruction of Seoudyos, the salvation of the polis, and 
the foundation of the Dionysiac cult, see also Seaford 1994, 354. 

3 Arist. Po. 13, 14532330. 

4 For Dionysus’ uniqueness and the relation between the ‘Dionysiac’ plays and 
cultic practices at the Dionysia and elsewhere, see Easterling 1997b, 44 f£. It is 
worth noting, however, that the object of the ritual is not mimesis but ecstasy: 


Hedreen 1994, 54. 
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niskoi, and the satyr-play Lycurgus; and (b) the so-called Theban tetra- 
logy,° which, according to the Hypothesis to Euripides’ Medea and the 
Medicean catalogue, includes Bacchae, Xantriae, Pentheus, Semele or Hy- 
drophoroi, and Trophoi or Dionysou Trophoi. The problem presented by a 
tetralogy comprising five plays can be solved if Pentheus is an alternative 
title for Bacchae. 

The tetralogies deal with Dionysus’ two traditional persecutors: King 
Lycurgus of Edonians in Thrace and Pentheus, king of Thebes. The 
thematic association of the tetralogies, together with their strong con- 
nection with Euripides’ Bacchae, is reinforced by the fact that [Apollod.] 
3.5.1—2 narrates Pentheus myth immediately after the myth of Lycurgus. 
The text of Ps.-Apollodorus provides a basic source for the action of 
Lycurgeia.? Interestingly, the story of Lycurgus is one of those rare Dio- 
nysiac myths cited by Homer (Il. 6.130— 140). Lycurgus is punished with 


5 Tv Terpadoylav Atyeı Aukoúvpysiav: “Hdmvous, Baooapidas, Neavioxous, 
Aukoüpyov Tov oatupıköv. The title Lycurgeia, added by the scholiast, suggests that 
Aeschylus followed the rudiments ofthe Lycurgus myth: Gantz 2007, 47. Aélion 
1983, 1.254—258 cites (but not extensively) some parallel motifs in A. Lycurgeia 
and E. Ba. 

6 Dodds 1960, xxix 

7 For various suggestions on this issue, see Dodds 1960 loc.cit.; Radt 1985 ad loc., 
137 (note on E. Ba.). 

8 Apollodorus’ text can be summed up as follows: Dionysus driven mad by jealous 
Hera, after many wanderings and his purification by Rhea, arrived in Thrace. 
Lycurgus, the king of Edonians, resisted his cult, imprisoned his Bacchants and 
Satyrs and threatened the god who was finally saved by Thetis (Dionysus' flight 
into the sea did not belong to Lycurgeia but to the epic tradition [Hom. Il. 6.130— 
140] related by Eumelus fr. 11 Bernabé: West 1983, 63; 1990a, 26-27). The 
Bacchants were released in a miraculous way (it is probable that the imprisonment 
and liberation of the Theban maenads in E. Ba. 226 — 227, 443—448 are modelled 
on A. Lycurgeia; c£. Naevius Lycurgus fr. 6 Radt: Dodds 1960, xxxii); madness 
descended on Lycurgus who slaughtered his son Dryas with an axe imagining that 
he was lopping a branch of vine. And when he had cut his son's extremities, he 
recovered his senses. Since, however, the land of Edonians suffered for a long 
time of sterility, people, following oracular advice, imprisoned Lycurgus in the 
heights of Mt. Pangaion, where by the will of Dionysus he was dilacerated by 
horses. The rest of Apollodorus’ narrative refers to the myth dealt by Euripides in 
his Bacchae and probably by Aeschylus in his Theban tetralogy. The motifs of 
captivity, miraculous release, and madness seem to be common in Aeschylus and 
Euripides. For Apollodorus' account, depending on both Aeschylus and Eu- 
melus, see Carpenter 1997, 37. 

9 In Il. 14.325 the reference is to Semele, the god's mother, while in Od. 11.325 
and 24.74 Dionysus is mentioned in relation to Ariadne and Thetis; but all these 
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blindness by Zeus for his impiety towards Dionysus and the Maenads, 
while Dionysus’ fury is unambiguous (uaivouévoio Aiwvuooto). This is the 
earliest account of a story about Dionysus. 


Edonoi 


According to the fragmentary evidence, Edonoi included the captivity of 
the god, his ‘interrogation’ by Lycurgus, his miraculous release, and his 
epiphany in the quaking palace. In view ofa middle-fourth-century red- 
figure calyx-krater (fig. 1), the play may have also dealt with Lycurgus’ 
madness and the slaughter of his son Dryas," most likely reported in a 
messenger-speech. Moreover, an Apulian column-krater of ca. 350 BCE 
(fig. 2) probably shows Lycurgus killing his own son.'' The infanticide in 
Heracles and particularly the death of Pentheus at the hands of his frenzied 
mother Agave in Bacchae support the view that both the madness of 
Lycurgus and the murder of his son were included in Edonoi.'” In So- 
phocles Antigone 955—965 the references to Lycurgus! quick temper 
seem to suggest his powerful resistance to Dionysus and (possibly) the 
killing of his son. 

The first part of Bacchae, especially the ending of the Parodos, and the 
first of the three scenes with man and god, namely Pentheus and the 
effeminate Stranger (453 ff., 460 f£), closely follow the beginning of 
Edonoi (frr. 57, 59, 61 Radt), which tells of the arrival of Dionysus’ 


references are not significant for the epic narrative: see Privitera 1970, 49—95. 
For Lycurgus' story in Homer, see also Seaford 1994, 444 s.v. Lykourgos. For 
Homer and A. Lycurgeia, cf. Carpenter 1993, 198; 1997, 34—37. 

10 London, British Museum F271. Discussion: Taplin 2007, 13, 70 £.; bibliography 
in Green & Handley 1995, fig. 19, 113: In the centre, Lycurgus driven mad by 
Dionysus, with a double-axe in his right hand, grabs his fallen and wounded wife 
by the hair, ready to kill her. On the right, two attendants, in a state of desolation, 
carry off the body of Dryas. On the left, a young person tugs his hair while the old 
pedagogue, unable to intervene, watches the tragic events in despair. There is 
above, as often in vase-paintings, a composition of gods, as well as the person- 
ification of madness. 

11 Ruvo, Museo Jatta 36955; Taplin 2007, 12, 69 f. For Lycurgus’ myth in vase 
paintings, see also Carpenter 1993, 198 and n. 26; LIMC s.v. Lycourgos. Sutton 
1975 discussed nine instances of vases depicting the insane Lycurgus killing his 
own wife and son. 

12 Cf West 1983, 64. For a reconstruction of the plots of Lycurgeia, see also West 
1990a, 26—50, and for suggestions on its date, 48—50. 
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worshippers in Thrace, their violent rejection by Lycurgus," the god’s 
captivity, and his confrontation with the king, who taunts him about his 
effeminacy. 


Dionysiac Cult and Ritual: Edonoi fr. 57 Radt 


Fr. 57 Radt, written in anapaests and aptly assigned to the Parodos, is 
typical of Aeschylus’ inventiveness in language and imagery, comprising 
remarkable aspects of Dionysiac ritual.'* It survives as excerpt in Strabo 
(10.3.16 p. 470c), who notes similarities between Dionysiac cult and the 
worship of the Thracian goddess Cotys: 

ceuv&s Koturoüs öpyı’ Exovres 

xe 

Ò pèv Ev xepolv 

Bonßukas Exwv, TOPVOU kåáuaTov, 

SOKTUAOBIKTOV TTIUTTANOL MEAOS, 

pavías &rrocyo»yóv SuoKAdy, 


6 SE KAAKOSETOIS KOTUAAIS óropei 
* X 


yapos 8° &AoA cer 
Taupópľðoyyo © ürrouvkóovroi 
TroSev ¿E &pavoŭs poPe_poi puoi, 
TuTr&vou ©’ eikcov, do’ UTroyaiou 
Bpovts, gépetan Bopuroppris 


The Chorus, probably consisting of Edonians, alludes to the cult of Cotys 
or Cotyto, describing the newcomers’ wild music and strange ritual. The 
first verse refers to the cult of Cotys, while in what follows there is a 
description of a Dionysiac thiasos: some hold flutes bringing on frenzy, 
others clash the bronze-bound cymbals, triumphant shouts and unseen 
bull-voiced mimes in answer bellow fearfully, while the terrifying sound 
of drums is likened to the deep rumble of thunder." It is quite probable 
that the Aeschylean text provides the model for the Parodos of Bacchae, 


13 We can surmise this from the action. 

14 On this issue, see extensively Xanthakis-Karamanos 2005. 

15 ‘terrifying imitators with the voices of bulls give a subdued roar from some in- 
visible place, and the terrifying image of a drum is carried as of underground 
thunder’ translates Seaford 1996, 195, citing parallel images of Dionysiac rites. 
The bull-noise may be produced by the pöußos or puußos, an instrument whirled 
round on the end of a string (LSJ’ s.v.). PóuBos was used in the mysteries; cf. E. 
Hel. 1362 and Seaford 1984, 42 n. 125; 1981, 266. 
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given that in both form and content it is very close to ‘an actual cult 
hymn’.' 

The orgies, ‘rites’, of the Bacchants are an essential part of Dionysiac 
cult." Orgies suggest mystic initiation, since they are revealed only to the 
initiate. Elsewhere in Aeschylus the word conveys a wider religious 
meaning: Sept. 179, qiXoSUTow... TTOAEWwS òpyiœv. Here the reference is 
to the cult of Cotys, which is akin to the cult of Cybele/Rhea and 
Dionysus.? Similarly, in Bacchae Dionysiac orgies are associated with the 
orgiastic rites of the Asiatic Cybele (78—82). 

Furthermore, the narrative turns the focus to the thiasos, 'god's 
worshippers’, — that is, a group of initiates who have followed Dionysus 
in Thrace. It contains some Dionysiac keywords, and the imagery seems 
to have inspired Euripides: Böußug, a kind of flute used in orgiastic ce- 
remonies, and the ‘bronze-bound cymbals’ (xoAkodttoıs korUAots) are 
the musical instruments producing melody ‘thrown from the fingers’ 
(SaxTuAdSiKtov uéAos) that “brings on shouts of madness and ecstasy’ 
(uavias Ettaywyov óuokA&v). The image of ecstasy, which is brought on by 
the Phrygian flutes in Dionysiac rituals, is masterfully described in the 
Parodos of Bacchae (126-129). There is here overt syncretism in cult: the 
Tüurravov of the Coryvantes is mingled with the melody of Rhea’s 
Phrygian flute and with the Bacchants’ worship of Dionysus.” In Bacchae 
128 BouBus is replaced by the much commoner avaAds, but its effect on the 
thiasos remains equally powerful. 

Dionysiac madness is both the purpose and the result of the orgiastic 
rites in the Aeschylean (uavias étraywyov óuokAóv) and the Euripidean 
plays (Ba. 32—33, 36, 117-119, 305, 999, 1093-1094). Mavía is both a 


16 Thus, Dodds 1960, 71, who follows Deichgräber 1935, 323 ff. 

17 C£ EM öpyıa: Tà yvotipia, Kupios 86 Tà &iovuciak&. For orgies in Dionysiac 
mystic initiation, see Seaford 1981, 254. 

18 For the syncretism in the cult of the Phrygian Dionysus (Sabazius), the Theban 
Dionysus, the Asiatic Cybele, and the Cretan Rhea in the fifth century, see, e.g., 
Dodds 1960, 76 ff., 84. The association of Cybele with Dionysus in Euripides: 
Hel. 1355-1365; and Cybele inspiring fury: Hipp. 141—144. 

19 Strabo loc. cit.: tous Trepi Tov Aióvucov ev Séoos Eripéper. The initiate attains pro- 
sperity by participating in the thiasos; cf. E. Ba. 72-75. 

20 Arist. Metaph. 13.6.8; Poll. 4.82: T&v 6€ Boußukwv Ev9eov Koi uavikóv TO AVANUa, 
Tpéttov ópyíois, cf. ibid. 470. The Edonians may have been familiar, to some 
extent, with the Dionysiac music in view of their worship of Cotys: West 1990a, 
27. 

21 Foran interpretation of the parodos, see Winnington-Ingram 1969a, 32-39. Cf. 
recently Nikolaidou-Arabatzi 2006, 342. 
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part of Dionysiac cult and a way in which the god inflicts punishment on 
the unbelievers. In the latter case, Frenzy is identified with Lyssa.” 
Dionysiac pavia differs from the vindictive pavia of Aphrodite (in E. 
Hipp.) and Hera (in E. HF) in its close association with ritual. 

Similarly, uos, yoAuös (‘hymn’), and déAadayuos (‘the ritual cry of 
triumph’, an onomatopoeia of the ‘loud shouts’) are functional elements of 
orgiastic cults, necessary for the thiasos’ communion with Dionysus. 
Shouts of noisy celebration, joy or ecstasy are frequent in Bacchae (1034, 
1057, 783-84, 1133,” 5037"), These are acts of devotion to Dionysus, as 
well as transforming human beings into Bacchanals or even at times 
facilitating their identification with the god (év9eo1).” 

The reference to the terrifying sound of drums (tutravou eikoov 
Baputapßns) includes further keywords of Dionysiac ritual, adding to the 
effect produced by the two other musical instruments (flute and cymbals). 
The sound of drums is likened to the deep rumble of an earthquake in a 
magnificent metaphor: óoS' Utoyaiou/BpovTis pépetar Bapurapßris. 
Music with flute and percussion instruments, such as the tambourine and 
the cymbals, were an essential part of Dionysus’ cult. 

Although tUytravov, an instrument of primary importance in orgiastic 
cults of especially oriental origin,” appears to have had no place in 
Dionysus’ official worship in fifth-century Athens,” Euripides refers to it 
in certain “Dionysiac’ scenes of his play, particularly in the Prologue and 
the Parodos: Bacchae 58—59 (syncretism), 120—134 (the origin of túp- 
Travov in the context of the religious melding of Corybantes, Rhea, Satyrs, 
and Dionysiac rites of the Tpıernpis). In the Parodos (156) the Chorus 
celebrate Dionysus Bapuppóuov mò Tuumóávov, ‘with deep-toned 


22 On the personified Madness in Aeschylus, see below Xantriae fr. 169 Radt. 

23 ais’ AAdAaZov. AAaAdZev, &AoAayn are also said of men’s war cry, thus implying 
the male characteristics of the maenads: cf. Ba. 764. For parallels, see Seaford 
1997, 210; 1994, 290. 

24 In the palace miracle Dionysus himself as Bpönios GAaAdZeta (592-593), 
foreshadowing his victory over his opponent. Bpóuios strengthens the triumphant 
loud shouts. 

25 On the union with god providing the culmination of Dionysiac religion, see 
Dodds 1960, 82 £.; Winnington-Ingram 1969a, 174—175 stressed that Dionysus 
demands the absolute worship and ecstasy. For such mystic communion, cf. also 
Henrichs 1993, 17—22, 26; Easterling 1997b, 51. 

26 Sandys 1892, 100 cites further examples of Cybele’s cult; for relevant bibliog- 
raphy, see Dodds 1960, 70 f. 

27 Dodds 1960, 71. Nevertheless, typtravov was widely used in dithyramb and satyr- 
drama; cf. Seaford 1977-1978, 88-90; 1984, 42. 
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drums’; cf. Dionysus as Bpóuios, an epithet common in Bacchae.** Bapu- 
tapBrs , ‘terrifying’, in Aeschylus, one of the five hapax legomena of 
fr. 57,” is much more effective than the more common Bapußpouos in 
Euripides, since it also suggests the terror (-Tapßns) inspired in Dionysus’ 
worshippers by their mystic union with the god. 


Interrogating the Effeminate Stranger: Edonoi frr. 59, 61—61a, 62 Radt 


After the Parodos Dionysus appears as an effeminate stranger; he is then 
‘interrogated’ by Lycurgus.” It is arguable that the Chorus are present, 
mainly because Lycurgus’ questions aim to humiliate the Foreigner in the 
eyes of the Edonians. Frr. 59-62 Radt belong to this scene of the play, 
which clearly corresponds with Pentheus’ exhaustive questioning of 
Dionysus in the second episode of Bacchae (esp. 460 ff). 


Fr. 59 

doTis yıravas Bacodpas te Audlas 

EXEL TTOÖNpEIS 

Fr. 61 (ap. Ar. Th. 134) 

TOSaTros 6 yUvvis; Tis TATA; TIS f) OTOA; 
Fr. 61a 

Ti © Koidı EUvInua Kai kapxnciw; 

Fr. 62 

MOKPOOKEAT|S LEV’ &pa un XAoüvns TIC Ñv; 


In both tragedies at this first meeting of the king with the Foreigner ‘the 


strong plays at being the weak, while the weak mistakes himself for the 


strong’.”' The reversal of their roles will take place in the masterfully 


constructed plot of the Euripidean play. 

Like Pentheus, King Lycurgus makes fun of the Stranger for his ef- 
feminacy (frr. 59, 61, 61a Radt) and asks about his origin and garment 
(fr. 61). Such an ‘interrogation’, featuring almost the same imagery in 


28 Cf. Nikolaidou-Arabatzi 2006, 320. 

29 AaxtuAddiktov, ÓrToPéi, TaupopSoyyol, UTouUKdvTal, Baputapßrs: see Xan- 
thakis-Karamanos 2005, 556 f. 

30 Thus, West 1983, 63 who follows earlier reconstructions of the play, as well as 
suggesting that after the parodos Lycurgus first discusses with the Chorus-leader 
and receives information about the Stranger and the Bacchants (1990, 28); cf. 
Naevius Lycurgus frr. 17-19R. However, there is not a shred of evidence to 
support this suggestion. 

31 According to Dodds 1960, 130. 
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both poets, suggests that Euripides received the scene of the Stranger’s 
captivity from his predecessor; the Aeschylean scene is an object of 
contempt in Aristophanes (411 BCE).”” The metatheatrical effect is ob- 
vious, since it is highly probable that the audience would have had in mind 
the Aristophanic parody of Aeschylus’ Edonoi. 

In fr.59 Radt, the Foreigner’s effeminacy is evident in his long 
garment reaching to the feet (moðńpsis xıravas) and his Bacodpat, the 
‘fox-skin cloaks of Thracian bacchanals’ ‚”” which are said to be of Lydian 
origin." Often in Bacchae the use of the long garment as a typical sign of 
effeminacy places special emphasis on Pentheus’ female disguise (833, 
935-938). The similarities between the effeminate god in Edonoi and 
Pentheus in Bacchae are clear. Euripides used the Aeschylean model of 
Dionysus Vassareus. 

Fr. 61 is quoted in Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae 134 in a famous 
paratragic scene in which Mnesilochus compares in loose Aristophanic 
phraseology the womanish Agathon with Dionysus in Edonoi. The first 
verse of the fragment is attributed with certainty to Aeschylus, while the 
typically obscene Aristophanic language of the subsequent verses militates 
against Aeschylean authorship.” 

Lycurgus’ questions are sharply edged with irony: ‘this woman-man! 
Where is he from? What’s his country? What’s his attire?’ Pentheus’ 
‘interrogation’ of Dionysus in Bacchae is modelled on this scene of Edonoi. 
Two similar lines containing a sequence of short questions suggest an 
intertextual affinity: line 460 (Pentheus) tedTov pev ov uoi A&&ov SoTis ei 
yévos, and line 828 (Pentheus) tiva otoAty; fj HiAuv; SAA’ aios p Eyer.” 
The second occurs in the most crucial scene of the play. Despite Pentheus’ 
initial objections (836, 840) the god is gradually taking control of the 


32 Th. 134-145 (Mnesilochus to Agathon): koi o’, & veavioy’, doris el, Kar’ 
AloyxuAov Ex Ths Aukoupyelas EpeoIaı BouAopal ... 

33 EM 191.5 Gaisford; Phot. Lexicon B 85 Theodorides épdpouv ai OpdKiat Bäryxaı 

.. &rró ToU Baooaptws Atovucov, fjcav 8£ TroıkiAoı Kai Troönjpeis, cf. Scholia ad 

Clem. Al. Protr. p. 304.4 (17.7) Baoodpa Atyeraı tvöupa Bokyikóv. Hsch. B 305 
Latte. For Dionysus’ Thracian appearance, cf. Carpenter 1997, 37—38. 

34 Poll. 7, 59 (2, 68, 19 Bette) Audöv 8 yırav vis Bacoópa; Aristaen. Epist. 1, 15 p. 
38, 29 Mazal Av8ids Te Kal troörjpns xrroov; cf. Prop. 3,17,30 and Radt’s note ad 
loc. 1985, 181. 

35 See Radt ad loc. 

36 These remarkable similarities in phraseology and imagery have not been observed 
by commentators so far. Aélion 1983, 1.255 cites Ba. 460. 
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unsuspicious man (cf. 850—852).°’ The scene culminates with Pentheus 
disguised as a woman. 

The word otoAf, which suggests the Foreigner’s effeminacy in Edonoi 
and Pentheus’ female disguise in Bacchae, signals the reversal of roles, as 
well as highlighting Euripides’ novelty in using this Aeschylean motif.” In 
Bacchae adjectives denoting effeminacy are attached to oToAn: 9fjAuv and 
InAuyevn (836, 852, and 1156). The disguise may have been a traditional 
element of the myth, and it would be interesting to know whether 
Aeschylus had included it in the play. 

Such a transformation seems to be a common element of Dionysiac 
ritual. It may have been related to the depiction of the god or his retinue 
with a mask, for instance the river god Acheloos, a nature deity of 
Dionysus’ circle.”” Moreover, Dionysus was worshipped in the form of a 
bearded mask: there is a similar cult image on the outer surface of an attic 
amphora." The mask may personify Dionysus’ double appearance: the 
transmission of his inner power to his worshippers and the disastrous 
punishment he inflicts on his opponents by means of a supernatural in- 
vasion of their soul.*' Nevertheless, as Bacchae clearly shows, the god in all 
his vengeance is hidden behind the effeminate mask of the young be- 
ardless Stranger. 

Euripides lays heavy emphasis on both the womanish appearance and 
the girlish behaviour of the Stranger (which in Aeschylus’ text are ex- 
plicitly conveyed by yuvvis) by using (a) particular adjectives (352—353, 
SnAvyop@ov &&vov, and 855, yuvaıkönoppov), and (b) impressive imagery 
to describe the details of Dionysus’ feminine beauty (150, 235—236, 453— 
459, 493). 

The womanish appearance of Dionysus has been acommon theme in 
art and literature since the late fifth century BCE. His effeminate features 


37 Cf Dodds 1960, 172 f. 

38 The parallel function of the disguise-motif in Aeschylus and Euripides has not also 
been noted so far. Dodds 1960, 181 remarked that a reason for Pentheus’ disguise 
may be that ‘the victim of the womanish god must wear the god’s livery’. For 
Dionysus in human disguise and his ‘otherness’, see also Henrichs 1993, 22—23, 
26. 

39 Antikensammlung SMB Sk.100; for further discussion and references, see 
Schlesier & Schwarzmaier 2008, 157. 

40 Antikensammlung SMB F 3997 (Kat. 4); for further discussion and references, see 
Schlesier & Schwarzmaier 2008, 156. 

41 As Green 1994, 79 notes, ‘the beings represented by the masks were potentially 
dangerous and disruptive things’. 
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have been an object of contempt in comedy (Ar. Ra. 46, Cratin. Dio- 
nysalexandros fr. 40 K-A). Similarly, in fifth-century art, the bearded god 
of the archaic and early classical period is replaced by a handsome beardless 
youth, not necessarily effeminate, as shown in the Pronomos vase and the 
pediment of Parthenon.” His feminine features are clearly evident in 
Hellenistic representations." 

It can be argued that the visual feminization of Dionysus in literature 
and especially in dramatic poetry can be first seen in Aeschylus’ Edonoi. 
This suggests that the hidden power of masculinized women can promote 
dramatic action significantly. Clytaemestra in Agamemnon offers a typical 
example of such an Aeschylean novelty, not to mention Medea in her 
Euripidean name-play. Moreover, self-motivated and uncompromising 
women who reject their typically female role, such as Hecuba, Electra, 
and Antigone, or women who carry out god’s will, such as Phaedra and 
Agave, steer the action of the play and determine the fate of the male 
characters." When men suffer or die in Greek tragedy, a female is usually 
the cause of this. The effeminate Dionysus metes out tough punishment 
to Lycurgus and Pentheus. [uvvis provides the model for Euripides’ 
treatment of this motif.” This fusion of male and female traits, as well as 
the ‘otherness’ (that is, the Dionysiac aspect of man’s sexuality), serves as 
proof that Dionysus is capable of disrupting the established social norms of 
morality,“ provoking Lycurgus and Pentheus into acts of violence against 
his cult. 


42 British Museum, London. Carpenter 1993, 194, 201, 204—206 attributed 
Dionysus as a beardless young figure to theatrical influence, especially ‘from a 
production of a play or plays about Lycurgus’. 

43 Marble statue from Priene, late second century BCE Antikensammlung SMB 
Sk. 1532; see Schlesier/Schwarzmaier 2008, 106. 

44 See, e.g., Zeitlin 1990b (on Dionysus and Pentheus, esp. 64-65). Easterling 
1987, 15 underlines women’s motivating force in male conflict in extant tra- 
gedies. 

45 Cf. A. Theoroi fr. 78a Radt line 68. Dionysus himself may complain about being 
called womanish, ‘not to be counted as male’ (transl. Lloyd-Jones): see Radt 1985, 
199. C£ also Jaccottet 2003, I.65—100 with the eloquent title ‘Dionysisme au 
feminin, dionysisme au masculin’. l'vvis also points to Dionysus’ beardlessness 
and his youth: Carpenter 1993; 1997, 36. 

46 Cf. Zeitlin 1990b, 66 (= Zeitlin 1996a, 343). Agave and the maenads, in par- 
ticular, break out of their daily routine. Seaford 1993, esp. 137—138 notes that 
Dionysus threatens the polis by driving women out of their household and 
destroying their families. 
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Moreover, in fr.** 61a Radt virility and softness clash in &ottis, 
‘shield’, and kapynoıov, ‘drinking cup’. There is also an allusion to the 
effeminacy-motif. 


The Epiphany of Dionysus: Edonoi fr.* 58 Radt 


At the end of the ‘interrogation’ scene dramatic economy entails that 
Dionysus should be taken indoors. After the stasimon he reappears 
onstage,” free and in his divine form. His triumphant epiphany is attested 
by the author of On the Sublime* (15.6) = fr.*58 Radt. 


&vSouci& dr Saya, PaKxyever ovéyn 


the house is frenzied (with the god), the roof revels Bacchant-like 


The two personifications (év8ovoi& Spa, Bakyever otéyn), probably 
noted by the Chorus-leader," show vividly that Lycurgus' palace is en- 
tirely possessed by the god (Seopopeita1). The image is similar in Bacchae 
585-593, 623 (dvetivag’ &X9cov ó Baxyos SHpa ...). The verse offers an 
example of Bacchic ecstasy seizing control not only of Dionysus’ retinue 
but also of inanimate objects. Bakyevelv, ‘celebrate in the mysteries of 
Bacchus’, occurs twice in Euripides in similar contexts and suggests that 
inanimate nature, especially mountains, shares in Dionysiac ecstasy and 
Bacchic revels:” IT 1243-1244, Baxysvoucav Atovt-/o@ Tlapvdciov 
kopupäv, and especially Ba. 726-727, r&v 88 ouveBaxyeu’ öpos/Kal Stipes, 
oU8£v 8’ fjv Akivntov 8póuc, ‘and the whole mountain and wild animals 
joined the bacchanal and nothing remained unmoved in running’. 
Elsewhere in Greek tragedy, earthquakes follow a god’s epiphany.”' 
Nevertheless, in this case there is an obvious intertextual reference to 
Aeschylean imagery, offering a further proof of the consistency of 
Dionysiac beliefs. The earthquake confirms Dionysus’ tremendous po- 


47 See also West 1983, 63. 

48 apa uev AioxuAw Trapadd€ws TA ToU Aukoüpyou BaolAeıa kaTà Trjv ETTIPAVEIAV 
ToU Alovuoou Yeopopeitaı «£v9ouci& — oTéyn», 6 8° Evpitidns TÒ auto TOUS’ 
&répoos EPTSUVaS eeqavnoe (Ba. 726) «Trav SE ouveBdKyevev Spos». 

49 Cf. West 1990a, 30. 

50 Dodds 1960, 166 cites more examples: E. Ion 1078 ff. (see Owen 1939 ad 1079) 
and S. Ant. 1146. 

51 In E. HF 905—908, 1006-1008 an earthquake, which Lyssa foretold at 864, is 
associated with Athena at moments of dramatic tension and causes the palace roof 
to collapse. 
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52. « i à Fa: 
wer; it is, moreover, real for the audience as a dramatic event, but it is 


also symbolic: it foreshadows, in my view, the violent fall of the impious 
opponents of the god, thereby serving as an advance warning of their end. 
This warning, however, is in vain, since infatuation (&tn), guided by 
Dionysus himself, blinds their mind. 


Vassarae or Vassarides 


Dionysus’ bestial incarnation: fr. 23 Radt: 


6 tavpos 8’ Eoıkev Kupi€elv tiv’ &pxáv (?) 
Q9&cavtos ©’ Et’ Epyois rpomnönoerai viv (?) 


Kannicht” combined this fragment with Trag. Adesp. 144: 


6 tavpos 8’ Eoıkev Kupigeiv tiv’ ókráv, 
tiv’ UAav Spin; Trot rropeu9óo; 


Q9ácavros ©’ èm’ Épyois teoTNStoetai viv. 


'The new text offers one of the first literary representations of the god's 
bull-nature? as a prominent element of Dionysiac ritual. This Aeschylean 
motif of the god in the shape of a dangerous bull is widely adopted in 
Bacchae: 100, raupörepwv Sedv ‘bull-horned god’, 920—922, 1017—1018 
(god’s various bestial incarnations),” 1159; at 618 the bull is named as a 


52 Dionysus is called OrBas 8’ £AeAfx Sov (EXioow + ySoov), “earth-shaker of Thebes’, 
in S. Ant. 153—154. Cf. E. Ba. 585. For the palace miracle, see extensively 
Winnington-Ingram 1969a, 82-87, who treats it as a ‘prelude of ... the ultimate 
catastrophe’. Seaford 1994, 257 argues that since Dionysus embodies the com- 
munality of the polis, he may destroy the houses of both Lycurgus and Pentheus. 
Fisher 1992 discusses the various interpretations of the ‘palace miracles’ in Bacchae 
and concludes (p. 187) that the audience recognized them as reality and not as 
illusion. 

53 1957, 286—287; cf. Radt 1985, 139; West 1990a, 43, for whom Orpheus turns to 
flight in fear of his life. The discussion of Orpheus in Lycurgeia is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

54 West 1990a, 43 n. 41 rightly notes that viv calls for a participle in the next line. 

55 For the various instances of the bull-shaped Dionysus in literary texts (lon of 
Chios, Sophocles, Nonnus, Anthologia Palatina, Plutarch, Atheneus), see Sandys 
1892, 106 f.; Dodds 1960, 79; Seaford 1996, 160; cf. Winnington-Ingram 1969a, 
29-30; for Dionysus as a bull in myth and ritual, see Jeanmaire 1985, 66, 74, 325 
and Frenkel 1978, esp. 94, 99—102. 

56 Seaford 1997, 230 draws attention to ‘a Cyrenean pelike in the Louvre, in which 
D’s chariot is drawn by three animals (a panther, a bull, and a winged griffon)’. 
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Dionysiac beast. Similarly, taupopSoyyor yinoı in Edonoi fr. 57 Radt 
refers to Dionysus’ followers “bellowing like a bull’. The bull serves as the 
vehicle of god’s power, communicating his natural power to his thiasos.”” 

The double nature of Dionysus as god and animal and his thiasos as 
human beings and animals in Aeschylus’ ‘Dionysiac’ plays and Euripides’ 
Bacchae show that Dionysiac religion revolves around this peculiar god, at 
once superman and ‘sub-man’, beast and stranger.” 


Pentheus 


Dionysus’ peaceful dominance of his thiasos: fr. 183 Radt (apud Galen. In 
Hippocr. Epidem. libr. VI comm. 1, 29 W-P): 


und’ aipatos TrEupıya Trpds TrEdw PaAns 
do not throw to the ground a drop of blood 


This unique verse from Aeschylus’ Pentheus may suggest Dionysus’ 
peaceful dominance of the Maenads; the same idea is explicitly expressed 
by the god in Bacchae 804: &yo» yuvalkas Sep’ StrAwV &Eow Biya, ‘I will 
bring the women here without using weapons’, and in Bacchae 837: &AN 
oina Irosıs ounßaAwv Barxaıs uáxnv, ‘but you will create bloodshed if 
you join battle with the Bacchants’. BöAns and Yroeıs allude to Pentheus’? 
responsibility for the bloodshed. 

The similarities in thought, vocabulary, and imagery suggest an 
Aeschylean model.” It can be argued that Dionysus himself advices 
Pentheus to avoid bloodshed against the Bacchants.^" 


57 Cf. Dodds 1960, xx, who points out that Dionysus is ‘the principle of animal life 
... the unrestrained potency which man ... seeks to assimilate’. 

58 See Rosenmeyer 1983, 376. 

59 Aristophanes’ Hypothesis to E. Ba. notes the similarity between the Euripidean 
play and Aeschylus’ Pentheus. Cf. Sandys 1892, xxvi; Dodds 1960, xxxi; Radt 
1985, 299. 

60 On the other hand, we do not have adequate textual evidence to agree with 
Girard 1904, 190 and n. 5, who assumes that the verse was addressed by Pentheus 
to Agave on the basis of E. Ba. 1118 ff. 
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Sparagmos — Lyssa: fr. 169 Radt (apud Phot. Galean. 326, 19 = Suda o 
130 A.). 

The action of Xantriae appears to end at the time of the beginning of 
Euripides’ Bacchae with Theban women climbing on the mount Ci- 
thaeron.”' It is highly probable that the title suggests that the Chorus of the 
play consists of Maenads who tear Pentheus to pieces. Nevertheless, it is 
more than likely that the sparagmos of Pentheus is dramatized in Pentheus 
rather than in Xantriae, given Aristophanes’ Hypothesis to Bacchae.°” 
Therefore, if Xantriae means *wool-carders', the Chorus may card wool at 
the opening of the play. Moreover, the sparagmos of Pentheus may have 
been predicted in Xantriae. 


AY2ZA em9e1dGouoa? rois Béxyans)’ 

& Troddv 8' &voo 
ÜTTEPXETAL OTTAPAYHOS Eis pov Kapa 
KEVTNUA yAwoons, okoprríou BéAos Aéyco 


It is likely that a personified Lyssa speaks these words.” Dionysus, who 
most probably does not appear in person in this play, sends Lyssa to drive 
the unbelievers mad so as to initiate Theban women into his mystic cult. 

Scenes of Euripides’ Bacchae seem to be modelled on events drama- 
tized in Xantriae. Dionysus maddens the Theban women: Bacchae 32—36, 
& Sonwv óoTpno' Eyw ... &&pnva Swuätwv. Euripides merely refers to 
Lyssa, ‘Frenzy’ (977-982, but in HF 843—873 a personified Lyssa induces 


61 Scholium ad Eum. 26: vOv qnoi èv Tlapvacod eivai Tà Kata TTev9éo, èv SE rods 
Zavrpiaus èv KiSoapóvi. Some scholars suggest that the Chorus ‘carded’ Pentheus 
by tearing him apart. It is not, however, certain that Pentheus’ sparagmos in E. Ba. 
is modelled on Aeschylus’ Pentheus and Xantriae; cf. Gantz 2007, 62 n. 82. 

62 ‘Dionysus, having been made a god, with Pentheus not wanting to adopt his 
mystic rites, having led the sisters of his mother into madness forced them to tear 
Pentheus apart. The myth is to be found in Aeschylus, in his Pentheus’. 

63 &mi98óLo, ‘call upon in the name ofthe gods, appeal’. In LSJ’ this example is not 
cited. 

64 This is also suggested by the phrase &ri9eiátouca vois Bókyous. Much as it is 
equally possible to argue that the account of sparagmos might have been included 
ina messenger-speech, Aeschylus’ preference for personified supernatural beings, 
such as Erinyes, seems to support an onstage Lyssa. We do not have enough 
evidence to agree with Aélion's (1983, 11.203) suggestion that Lyssa features in 
Aeschylus’ Toxotides and Vassarae. 
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Hercules to murder his own children; Iris had foretold the attack, talking 
about Hera's pernicious jealousy in lines 822-842). 

The detailed account of the sparagmos in Xantriae refers to the dis- 
memberment of an animal.” The rending of an animal is a symbol of the 
ultimate stage of Dionysiac madness. In Bacchae 734—745 there are similar 
accounts of heifers and bulls being rent asunder. Aeschylus’ detailed 
description has given place to a dramatically powerful account of animals 
being torn apart. Nevertheless, there are points of similarity in the two 
accounts: Pentheus is seen as a wild animal to be hunted down and killed 
(1107-1108, &uBé&rnv/Sfipa, ‘mounted wild animal’; 1141—1142, òps- 
otépou/... A&ovros, ‘mountain lion’; 542, &ypıwrröv tépas, “wild-faced 
monster’). 

The rending of Pentheus in Bacchae 1095 —1136, especially 1125— 
1136, offers a most impressive account of the actual ritual practice of 
sparagmos:°’ “Taking (Agave) with her forearms his left hand, and setting 
her foot against the ribs of the miserable man, she tore off his shoulder, not 
by her strength, but the god gave extra ease to her hands’. &rreomrópatev 
(1127) clearly suggests the sparagmos and the symbolic savagery of the 
ritual. The transition from the sparagmos of animals to the brutal killing of 
Pentheus highlights the progressive revelation of Dionysus as a powerful 
god. It is interesting to note that human sparagmos reproduces the stages of 
the normal animal sacrifice. The end of Lycurgus is similarly described by 
later sources: he suffered sparagmos by horses or panthers. 

The rending of Lycurgus and Pentheus belongs to a dramatic pattern 
of mystic ritual; both men are seen as sacrificial victims.° Female follo- 
wers of Dionysus usually carry out the dismemberment of the male 


65 For similarities between Lycurgeia and Heracles in vase-illustrations, see Sutton 
1975, 359. 

66 On Dionysus holding dismembered animals in vase paintings of the classical 
period, see Carpenter 1993, 190—95. On sparagmos and eating raw flesh, see 
Dodds 1960, xvi-xx; Carpenter 1997, 38 and n.16. 

67 The description of Pentheus’ dismemberment provided a model that Theocritus 
followed (26.22—24). 

68 [Apollod.] 3.5.7; Hyg. fab. 132 (cf. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3, 14). The tale of Ly- 
curgus murdering his son and wife is attested only in Hyginus. By contrast, 
according to Hyg. fab. 242 (objecta insania a Libero ipse se interfecit), Lycurgus, 
driven mad by Dionysus, committed suicide. 

69 Cf. Seaford 1996, 231; cf. also Seaford 1994, 284, who cites Ba. 1246. According 
to Pausanias (1.20.3), there were paintings of Lycurgus and Pentheus being 
punished by the god in the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus near the theatre in 
Athens. 
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victim. Despite minor differences in the frenzy-motif, both plays high- 
light the influence of Dionysiac ritual. 

Aeschylus introduced innovations in the madness-motif; especially 
the personification of Lyssa in Xantriae is a proof of this. He presented a 
personified Lyssa onstage, provoking &rrAn&is through dyis, ‘spectacle’ 
(Arist. Po. 14, 1453bff.), as he did so successfully in Eumenides.”” On the 
contrary, Euripides merely refers to Lyssa in the fourth stasimon of Bacchae 
(977—982). Apparently, in late fifth century there was no room for a 
personified Frenzy. 


Conclusions 


The comparison of Aeschylus’ Dionysiac tetralogies with Bacchae allows 
us to trace important intertextual similarities in theme, plot, language, 
imagery, and dramatic technique. Main scenes in Euripides’ Bacchae are 
modelled on Aeschylus’ Dionysiac plays; the same applies to certain 
elements of Dionysiac ritual — that is, the Bacchic thiasos, the motifs of 
madness and sparagmos, the character traits of the effeminate but vindictive 
god, the final triumph over his adversaries, and the personalities of his two 
opponents. 

It is worth noting that Aristotle’s idea of the reversal of fortune relates 
to Aeschylus’ Lycurgeia: Lycurgus turns from persecutor into persecuted. 
Euripides follows this model with his King Pentheus who falls prey to 
Agave and her sisters. The notion of the reversal of fortune is a favourite 
pattern of action in some of the very last plays of Euripides, such as lon, 
Iphigenia at Aulis, and Bacchae. 

Like Lycurgus, Pentheus is not someone who is able to think clearly 
and make decisions based on reason rather than emotions despite the fact 
that he is the representative of political order. Both Lycurgus and 
Pentheus are ‘men of thymos’, ‘of temper’, with an overt tyrannical 
bend, as is shown by their behaviour towards the Stranger in the ‘in- 
terrogation’ scenes. 

It can be argued that these two Aeschylean tetralogies — especially the 
Lycurgeia — were to some extent familiar to Athenian audiences,” mainly 


70 See Lucas 1968, 151, for whom ‘the observation in Vit. Aesch. 7, rods te Sweor Kal 
Tois WUSoIs Trpós ExTTANElv TEPATWEN kéxpryroa may go back to Peripatic source’. 

71 Diller 1983, 360, follows Deichgräber 1935 on Pentheus. 

72 They related to the ancient spectators’ literary and theatrical perspectives; cf Jauss 
1982, 141—148. 
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because of Aristophanes’ parody in Thesmophoriuzusae. Therefore, the 
spectators would have been able to recognize the metatheatrical refe- 
rences to Aeschylus in Bacchae. 

At the close of the fifth century with Bacchae Euripides reconfigures 
Aeschylus’ Dionysiac plays, redeploying many typical features of the 
traditional cult in innovative ways, especially Frenzy and sparagmos. This is 
not without significance, since in the culmination of Dionysiac cult 
Reality and Appearance are unified. All of which begs the question as to 
why Euripides wrote Bacchae in late fifth century. 

There have been many interpretations of the poet’s choice." It is not 
wise to see the play as a ‘palinode’ reacting to Aristophanes’ accusation of 
‘atheism’ (Thesm. 450 £)." Nevertheless, like his friend Socrates, Euri- 
pides was highly critical of traditional religion and especially the Homeric 
notion of gods as divine creatures that show human emotions.” 

Dionysus’ vengeance on Pentheus brings to mind Aphrodite's re- 
venge on Hippolytus (428 BCE). Both Dionysus and Aphrodite are 
portrayed as passionately jealous, resentful, and vindictive gods. At the 
end of both plays, the audience would sympathize with the god's vic- 
tims.” It is therefore fair to say that Euripides did not recant his beliefs. He 
passed judgment on the gods, while at the same time he accepted tra- 
ditional norms for the sake of a peaceful world order. In his play he re- 
cognized the power of Dionysus, thereby urging people to respect 
Dionysus’ cult. 

Bacchae and Aeschylus Dionysiac plays agree on this principal 
thought: the human spirit craves for Dionysiac experience — joy, gaiety,” 
divine enthusiasm, ecstatic frenzy, and violent cruelty. This kind of ex- 
perience is a source of mental power, as well as bringing prosperity to 
votaries. Dionysus is the embodiment of universal vitality. As for those 
who refuse their share in these ‘human’ experiences, they are bound to 
succumb to Dionysus’ supernatural power. Osonaxsiv means a vain fight 
against the inevitable; it is an emblematic idea of Greek morality. The 


73 See Dodds 1960, xlff. C£. also Winnington-Ingram 19692, 172—179, 180—185; 
Nikolaidou-Arabatzi 2006, 17—18 [Iakov]. 

74 Dodds 1960, xl-xlii and n. 3. 

75 See, e.g., Decharme 1966, 59 ff. 

76 Dodds 1960, xlii. 

77 Similarly, Aphrodite’s gift is love: E. Hipp. 448 ff. 

78 Diller 1983, 361, 366 on Bacchae and Hippolytus. Similarly, Winnington-Ingram 
19692, 166 argues that Pentheus is &ya91|s — that is, he is unable to fathom the 
power of Dionysiac religion. 
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repression of Pentheus’ feelings leads to a tragic outburst.” Dionysus takes 
control of Lycurgus and Pentheus: fighting the god is like fighting against 
oneself. To resist and fight a god is not sophia. Pentheus and Lycurgus lack 
sophia: as the Chorus say (Ba. 395—396), Tó cogóv 8' oU oopia/Tó Te un 
Svryr& ppoveiv/Bpaxus aio, ‘cleverness is not wisdom and to think non- 
mortal thoughts means a short life'. They overstepped the boundaries of 
human power and committed hubris. Wisdom is the ability to judge what 
is right, in this case to have the good sense to revere the gods. This 
Aeschylean idea, clearly echoed throughout his tragedies from Persae to 
Oresteia, ‘is the wisest possession for mortals to use’, as the messenger 
notes in Euripides’ Bacchae 1150—1152.?' Bacchae reaffirms Aeschylus’ 
passionate belief in traditional religion, thereby conveying deep reverence 
for the gods: this reaffirmation of time-honoured religious notions and 
axioms promotes social and political cohesion." 

In his last play Euripides breathes new life into a traditional mytho- 
logical story dramatized in Aeschylus’ two Dionysiac tetralogies. Bacchae 
highlights both the energy of Dionysiac experience and the horror of 
maenadism. As Dodds rightly notes,” Euripides’ ‘renewed contact with 
nature in the wild country of Macedonia’ helped him re-establish ‘a 
contact with hidden sources of power which he had lost in the over- 
intellectualized environment of late fifth-century Athens’ and express 
feelings ‘which for years had been pressing on his consciousness’. I suggest 
that Aeschylus’ dramatization of Dionysiac cult provided a model that 
Euripides followed. In a time of social and political crisis Euripides in his 
Bacchae endorsed traditional religious norms. 


79 Cf. Winnington-Ingram 1969a, 55, 58 and passim. 

80 Cf., e.g., Pers. 820—830, Agam. 167—183, 218—223. 

81 TO cogpoveiv dE kai oépeiv TA TOv Se&v/k&AMio Tov olua 8 AUTO Kal copovraov/ 
Svryroiciv eivai ktua Toici xpoouévors. 

82 Green 1994, 47 suggests that, since the closing years of the fifth century were a 
period of looking back to earlier days, Bacchae remodels an early theme. 


83 1960, xlvii. 
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Problem Kids: Young Males and Society 
from Electra to Bacchae 


Alan H. Sommerstein 


Once upon a time, in a 1996 conference paper that took fourteen years 
to get into print (Sommerstein 2010, 52), I spoke of ‘the acute interest 
that Athenian drama displays, especially in the last three decades of the 
fifth century, in the adolescent male, his education and his socialization’. 
What I want to do in this paper is to narrow down and sharpen this 
statement by focusing on a particular genre of Athenian drama, a 
particular subperiod within the three decades just mentioned, and a par- 
ticular variety of adolescent male. The genre of drama is tragedy. The 
subperiod is the last dozen years or so of the Peloponnesian War, or, 
equivalently, the last decade or so of the lives of Euripides and Sopho- 
cles. And the particular variety of adolescent male is what I am dubbing 
‘the problem kid’, which I am using as a technical term with a fairly pre- 
cise definition: a young male (below the regular age for marriage) who 
falls, or is in obvious danger of falling, into blatantly antisocial behav- 
iour, behaviour contemptuous of the rights and dignity of others 
(human and/or divine) and dangerous to the stability of society; or, 
in a word, into manifest hubris (Fisher 1992). 

There is a remarkable concentration of problem kids in the surviving 
tragedies of this decade. In Sophocles, there is first of all Orestes.' Not ev- 
eryone — not many, perhaps — will find him as toxic as Kells 1973 did, but 
one cannot get away from the fact that in his very first speech he specif- 
ically, and without even the excuse of necessity, instructs his servant to 
commit perjury (El. 47-50) — an instruction which the old man quietly 
ignores — and that in his last he recommends execution without trial for 
all lawbreakers (El. 1505-1507), a passage which many have wanted to 


1 Assuming that Electra was produced within the period under discussion. March 
2001, 21-22 presents strong reasons for believing that it was, especially the 
contrast between the absence of Chrysothemis from Euripides’ Electra and Iphi- 
genia in Tauris and the entirely otiose reference to her in his Orestes (23). Finglass 
2007, 109-110 dismisses the suggestion that E. Hel. 1050-1056 has to allude 
to Sophocles’ play (so too Allan 2008, 259-261), but see Burian 2007, 256. 
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delete” (though then Orestes will have no adequate exit-line) but which is 
certainly not inconsistent with the rest of his portrayal. In contrast with the 
Orestes of Aeschylus or of Euripides, he never for a moment has the 
slightest qualms about killing his mother, and looks forward to ‘rejoicing 
and laughing freely’ after he has done it (El. 1299-1300). In 409 BCE we 
meet Neoptolemus. Of course, in the end he revolts and does what is 
right, but it’s a close thing: for more than half the length of Philoctetes 
he shows an alarming facility for treacherous deception, and if only Odys- 
seus had been less impatient and had not unnecessarily sent the bogus mer- 
chant to hurry things along, his plan to entrap Philoctetes would have suc- 
ceeded and Neoptolemus, his moral virginity irretrievably lost? would 
have been well on the way to becoming a second edition of his unprin- 
cipled mentor, particularly as he would have won lavish praise both from 
Odysseus and afterwards from the Greek army. 

Polyneices in Oedipus at Colonus does not, I think, qualify as a problem 
kid in the sense we have defined. As Sophocles presents the story, he is in 
the right, or at least not obviously in the wrong, in his quarrel with his 
brother;* his repentance for his treatment of his father (OC 
1254-1270) seems genuine, and his last scene is a tender one with Anti- 
gone, heartbreaking for an audience that knows what became of them 
both. But — to move now to Euripides, and go back a few years — Eteocles 
in Phoenissae is quite another matter.” He has beyond question wronged his 
brother, having violated a sworn agreement to hand over power at the end 
of a year (Ph. 481-2; he never denies this). He worships monarchical 
power — his monarchical power — as ‘the greatest of the gods’ (506), 
and says that for the sake of such power ‘it is most honourable to act un- 
justly’ (524—525); when Polyneices accuses him of wanting more than his 


2 Most recently Finglass 2007, 544—545. 

3  Iuse this language because the metaphor seems to be implicit in Odysseus’ lan- 
guage in Ph. 83-85: ‘Now give yourself to me for a few hours of shamelessness, 
and later for the rest of time be called the most dutiful of mortals’ (transl. Lloyd- 
Jones; for this sense of ‘give oneself, c£. Ar. Eq. 736—740). When Neoptole- 
mus eventually consents, he says ‘I will do it, casting off all shame’ (120). In con- 
nection with these passages, Mills (this volume) aptly calls attention to the fact 
that Odysseus each time (85, 119) assures Neoptolemus that if he does help en- 
trap Philoctetes he will be called pious, wise, and good. Will he, though, we 
may well ask, actually be pious, wise and good? 

4  Ismene's language in OC 374—376 strongly suggests that we are meant to ac- 
cept Polyneices’ claim (OC 1292-1298, cf. 1422—3) that as the elder brother 
he has the better right to reign. 

5 On Phoenissae, see also Lamari, this volume. 
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fair share (603) — the vice of pleonexia — he shamelessly replies that that is 
exactly what he does want. Each brother ends their interview determined 
to kill the other (621—623), but it is Eteocles who declares this intention 
first (610), and it is Polyneices alone who, when he lies dying, is made to 
speak words of pity about his brother (1445—1446). 

Orestes, in the play named for him, for a long time earns our sympa- 
thy, as he is harried by mortals and Erinyes alike for a crime which he was 
ordered by Apollo to commit (and which he now abhors: Or. 388—390) 
and gets no support from any of his male relatives, only from the ever- 
loyal Pylades, now himself an exile. And when he and Electra are unjustly 
sentenced to death, then allowed as an alternative to end their own lives, 
we are not unduly shocked when at Pylades’ suggestion they decide first of 
all to take revenge on Menelaus who did nothing to help them 
(Or. 1098-1102). But their method of doing so is utterly appalling. We 
would understand it, we might even applaud, if they attempted to kill Me- 
nelaus. But Pylades’ proposal, enthusiastically accepted by Orestes, is to kill 
Helen, who has done them no harm (and also any of her slaves who don’t 
keep their mouths shut: 1128) ; Electra adds the extra ploy (1183-1203) of 
taking the utterly innocent Hermione hostage and threatening to kill her if 
they are molested, which likewise Orestes heartily approves, praising Elec- 
tra’s ‘masculine mind’ (1204) and saying that, if she lives, she will make 
Pylades the most splendid of wives. And the plan is carried out without 
compunction, Hermione being lured into the house by an appeal to 
friendship and compassion (1321-1345), Orestes and Pylades putting 
Helen off her guard by pretending to supplicate her (1408— 1446), Orestes 
pressing the advantage he holds over Menelaus to claim the Argive throne 
(1600— 1601), until the deus ex machina appears as the whole scene is about 
to dissolve into blood and fire. In this whole process Orestes and company 
have used violence only against Helen, Hermione, and the Phrygian slaves 
— that is, against women and eunuchs (1112 ‘the sort of men one puts in 
charge of mirrors and perfume', 1528); they have no intention of fighting 
Menelaus or any other armed Greek male. Tyrants in tragedy sometimes 
behave like this; for one who claims heroic status, it is simply contempti- 
ble.° That Apollo then (1643-1665) grants the trio all they have demand- 
ed’ (subject only to a one-year term in exile for Orestes) tells more against 
him than it does in their favour. Like his Sophoclean equivalent, and like 


6 As witness Orestes himself, who disparagingly described Menelaus as ‘no war- 
rior, and valiant <only> among women’ (Or. 754). 
7 And one thing they have not demanded (Orestes to marry Hermione). 
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Eteocles in Euripides’ earlier play, Orestes seems to have no ethical prin- 
ciples whatsoever, and neither does Pylades." 

And so to Pentheus in Bacchae. For him, too, we can make plenty of 
allowances when he first appears. He too is young, evidently unmarried 
and beardless’. He returns from abroad to find that all the women in 
Thebes have abandoned their homes and are camping out in the moun- 
tains, under the influence of a sinister cult leader from Asia, worshipping 
an alleged god whom the cult leader identifies with Semele’s baby, a baby 
who everyone knows was destroyed with his mother by a lightning-bolt 
(Ba. 244—245, cf. 26—31). We know, of course, that the cult leader is tell- 
ing the exact truth about his god, and, what is more, that he is himself that 
god in human guise, but we cannot expect Pentheus to know that. Before 
he has spoken ten lines, however, there begin to be signs that increasingly 
make us feel, not only that Pentheus is riding for a fall, but that he will 
thoroughly deserve it. He is convinced, on the evidence of pure rumour, 
that the bacchic rites on Mount Cithaeron are merely a cover for sexual 
orgies (Ba. 216-225); he will go on believing that right up to the end 
(1062), although long before that he has received eyewitness evidence 
of its falsity (686-688). On the same evidence he declares his intention 
of putting the supposed Asian priest to death, apparently without trial, 
and that by the un-Greek method of decapitation (241; at 356 this changes 
to stoning). He mocks his own grandfather and tells him he is a fool 
(250-252, 344—345). He orders the destruction of Teiresias’ place of au- 
gury (347—351), oblivious to the offence he is committing against Apollo. 
And all that is just in his first scene. We need not follow him through the 
play, except to note that between lines 443 and 768 he either directly ex- 
periences, or receives first-hand reports of, something like seventeen man- 


8 Except for the doubtful virtue of unconditional solidarity with his friends (on 
which some just remarks are made in Th. 3.82.4—8). 

9 Unmarried: if he had had a wife, we would certainly have heard about it, for 
she would have been among the bacchants on Mount Cithaeron. Beardless: 
among the preparations to be made before he goes to Cithaeron disguised as 
a woman (830—835) there is no mention of shaving (contrast Ar. Th. 215— 
235); and the description of a young creature ‘just growing a covering of 
soft down on his cheeks’ (Ba. 1185—1187) better suits the head of Pentheus, 
which Agaue is actually carrying, than the lion's head which she imagines her- 
self to be carrying (cf. also perhaps Christus Patiens 1469 *O beloved face, O 
youthful cheek’). Note too Pentheus’ association with the typically youthful 
pursuit of hunting (Ba. 1253-1256) — though during most of the play he has 
been hunting humans (228 — 232, 352, 434, 451, 1020; cf. 719, 732). 
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ifest miracles, and he takes no account of them at all; his next decision, 
indeed, is to make bloody war against a band of women who are led, he 
knows, by his own mother'! (778—797). Indeed it is precisely because he 
continues to believe unshakably that the new religion is simply an immoral 
scam that Dionysus is able to lure him to his doom so easily." Once again, 
he has no detectable ethical principles. After his death, to be sure, Cadmus 
remembers him with affection, but what he remembers most, twice over, 
is Pentheus’ zeal to punish anyone who insulted Cadmus (1310-1312, 
1318-1322) — which will only remind us that the last person who insulted 
Cadmus was Pentheus himself. 

Thus we have one or more problem kids, as I have defined them, in 
two of Sophocles’ last three surviving plays, and in three of Euripides’ last 
four. This makes a remarkable contrast with their earlier work: there are 
no problem kids in Sophocles’ four earlier extant plays, and only one, I 
would say, in twelve or thirteen plays by Euripides (Orestes in Andro- 
mache).? So far as we can tell, the same applies to fragmentary plays. I 


10 The imprisoned bacchants escape, their fetters falling off (Ba. 447) and the pris- 
on doors being opened ‘by no mortal hand’ (448); Pentheus tries to tie up a bull 
(618—622) and later attacks a phantom (627—631), each time thinking it is his 
prisoner; the palace is shaken (623, cf. 585-593) and fire blazes up at Semele’s 
tomb (623—624, cf. 594—599); the building in which Dionysus had been con- 
fined collapses (633—634); the maenads use live snakes as belts without danger 
(697-698, cf. 767—768); by striking the ground they produce springs of water 
(704—705) and wine (706—707), and by scratching it, streams of milk (708— 
710), and their thyrsi drip honey (710—711); they tear cattle apart with their 
bare hands (735—747); they are able to carry heavy goods balanced on their 
shoulders (755—756); they carry fire on their heads and it does not burn 
them (757—758); weapons cast against them find them invulnerable (761), 
whereas their thyrsi do wound their attackers (762—764). 

11 She was mentioned four times in the First Messenger's report (Ba. 682, 689, 
720, 728). It is striking that the man who incites the country folk to attack 
the maenads tells them that they will ‘do the king a favour’ if they ‘hunt’ his 
mother (719—721): from everything we know about Pentheus, this man has 
read him correctly. 

12 Cf Ba. 810-816, 829, 957—958, 1059-1062. 

13 Not, I think, Hippolytus. In the surviving play — the one of the two, it would ap- 
pear, in which he was more negatively portrayed — he never does, or even con- 
templates, any harm to any living person. The worst thing he does is, after Phaed- 
ra’s death and after his father has condemned him to exile on the basis of her false 
accusation, to think fleetingly of violating an oath of secrecy (itself extracted from 
him under false pretences) in order to tell his father what he believes to be the truth 
about her (Hipp. 1060-1063). His pride in his own superior virtue may be as in- 
sufferable to most of us as it is to Theseus (948—957, 1064, 1080— 1081), but it is at 
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can find only one clear case of a problem kid in the fragmentary plays of 
Euripides, Macareus in the relatively early Aeolus.'* In the larger but scrap- 
pier remains of Sophocles there are at least two cases,” though there are 
two in the larger but scrappier remains of Sophocles (see Sommerstein et 
al. 2006), Achilles in Troilus (418? BCE) — though he probably never ap- 
peared onstage — and Neoptolemus in Hermione (before ca.425 BCE). 
Neoptolemus, to be sure, is a married man in that play, but on any show- 
ing he must still be very young. 

The concentration of problem kids in the period after 415 BCE is thus 
strikingly disproportionate. The only other such concentration in surviv- 
ing tragedy, and a much less prominent one, is found in the earlier plays of 
Aeschylus. Xerxes in Persians is presented as a young man? (no one who 
knew of him only from the play would imagine for a moment that he was 
nearly forty at the time of Salamis”), and while there is much talk of Per- 
sian wives left alone and later bereaved,? the only woman we hear of in 
Xerxes' life is his mother. His invasion of Greece was in direct defiance of 
the advice of his father (Pers. 783) and involved wanton sacrilege on a 
massive scale (808—812), and his attitude to his own subjects is indicated 
by his order that if the Greek fleet succeeded in escaping through the nar- 


any rate better to be virtuous and proud of it than to be vicious and not ashamed of 
it. 

14 Aeolus is known to have been produced before 423 BCE, when it is referred to 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds (1371-1372). I am indebted to Ioanna Karamanou for 
pointing out its relevance. Macareus first rapes his sister, and then attempts to 
cover up the crime by persuading his father to arrange incestuous marriages 
for the entire family, justifying this by a debased version of ethical relativism 
in which no action is immoral unless the person performing it thinks it to be 
so (fr. 19). 

15 See Sommerstein et al. 2006, 1—40 (Hermione) and 196—247 (Troilus); the dat- 
ing of the two plays is discussed on pp. 20-21 and 215-216 respectively. 
Achilles ambushed, murdered and mutilated the teenaged Troilus while he 
was exercising his horses (S. frr. 619, 623; scholium ad Il. 24.257); Neoptole- 
mus attempted to sack and burn the temple at Delphi in revenge for his father’s 
death ([Apollod.] Epit. 6.13—14; Eustathius on Od. 4.3); as in Euripides’ An- 
dromache, he was married to Hermione, who had been promised to him at 
Troy even though she was already betrothed, and perhaps actually married, 
to Orestes (ibid.) 

16 A. Pers. 744, 782. 

17 He was the first (legitimate) son born to Darius after Darius came to the throne 
in 521 BCE (Hdt. 7.2.2). 

18 A. Pers. 13 (see Garvie 1999, 26-28; 2009, 53-54, and Sommerstein 2008a, 17 
n. 2), 63-64, 123—125, 135—139, 541-545. 
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rows off Salamis, all the Persian admirals were to be beheaded (369-371). 
Eteocles and Polyneices hate each other and want each other dead, and 
Polyneices is prepared, for the sake of this, to see Thebes destroyed; for 
he must know very well that that is the objective of most of his allies," 
and if we take the text strictly, he must have joined in the oath of the 
Seven to sack the city or die in the attempt (Th. 42—48) — though it is 
true that when we heard that, we did not yet know that Polyneices was 
himself one of the Seven. In the Danaid trilogy, we might for a long 
time be inclined to discount what Danaus and his daughters say about 
the bestial hubris of the sons of Aegyptus” — after all, they would say 
that, wouldn’t they? — but the behaviour of their own herald and the 
men with him, when they appear towards the end of Suppliants, is enough 
to show that the accusations are true. However, it is striking that in each of 
these cases, the problem kids, if we wish to call them that, remain wholly 
or mainly offstage. We do not see Xerxes until after his defeat, and by then 
he is blaming himself almost as much as the Chorus do (Pers. 932-4). We 
never see Polyneices at all in Seven against Thebes, except as a corpse (it is 
possible that he may have appeared in the previous play, Oedipus, but we 
have no idea how he was presented there); and Eteocles, until he learns 
that his brother is attacking the Seventh Gate, has been shown purely as 
the devoted and skilful leader of the city’s defence. The sons of Aegyptus, 
too, are never seen in person in Suppliants; it would take me too far afield 
to ask how they were presented elsewhere in the trilogy, except to note 
that in the final play, Danaids, all but one of them are dead and that 
one, Lynceus, can hardly have been a villain, since it is a constant feature 
of this much-varying myth that his wife spares his life and he becomes, 
with divine approval, king of Argos and the founder of a new dynasty 
there." All in all, there is nothing here that comes near matching the 
six major dramatic characters that we have seen in five plays from the 
end of the century. 

The problem kid, then, became a tragic topos in the period 415—405 
BCE. Did this have any connection with contemporary trends and strains 
in politics and society? If one thinks about a crisis of youth in the late fifth 


19 Indeed, Amphiaraus reminds him of this on the battlefield (A. Th. 580—586); 
cf. also Th. 427—428, 434, 466—467, 531. 

20 A. Supp. 9-10, 29-39, 81, 104—111, 351, 426, 511, 528, 741—742, 750-763, 
817-821. 

21 I discuss Danaids more fully in Sommerstein 1995, 123—132 (reprinted with 
updates as Sommerstein 2010, 104—117). The many variants of the myth are 
catalogued by Friis Johansen/Whittle 1980, 40-55. 
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century, one thinks automatically of the sophists, but I will not be discus- 
sing them in this paper. The potential perils to the young of the sophists’ 
influence were not something new in the period 415-405 BCE. To look 
no further, they had been the theme of two comedies by Aristophanes, 
Daitalés and Clouds, in 427 and 423 BCE respectively,” and when Clouds 
failed in the theatre, Aristophanes thought it worth revising for a second 
production. Issues relating to education were not ignored in tragedy in 
the same period: education is a prominent topic in the eulogies of the 
Seven against Thebes in Euripides’ Suppliants?, and in the famous agön 
of his Antiope” which is datable on metrical grounds between 427 and 
419 BCE.” But there is no suggestion, in these or in other lost Euripidean 
tragedies assignable to this period, that the wrong kind of education can 
make the pupil antisocial or amoral. 

So what was new, in the period 415-405 BCE, in the minds of tragic 
poets and their Athenian audiences, that might have made them fear that 
there were too many young men around behaving as though there were 
no rules of right or wrong, or at least none that applied to them? There 
were certainly two episodes that occurred at roughly the nght time 
which did involve spectacularly antisocial behaviour by young men. 
One was the mutilation of the Hermae in 415 BCE; the best known cul- 
prit and informant, Andocides”, was in his mid to late twenties (MacDo- 
well 1962, 2 n. 8)”, many of his confederates are likely to have been in the 


22 That innovative forms of education were a theme of Daitalés is evident from Ar. 
frr. 205, 206, 233; see Cassio 1977. 

23 E. Supp. 857—917, especially the summing-up (911-917). 

24 E. frr. 183-189, 193—202. 

25 Cropp/Fick 1985, 74—76 show that the metrical evidence for a dating in this 
period is overwhelming. The parallels of content with plays like Ion, highlighted 
by Collard 2004, 268—269 (cf. Collard/Cropp 2008, 175), provide far less co- 
gent evidence; in any case, as Collard admits, there are parallels almost equally 
strong with Cresphontes and other plays of the late 420s. It remains far more 
likely that the scholium ad Ar. Ra. 53, linking Antiope with the late plays Hyp- 
sipyle and Phoenissae and dating it not long before Frogs, is corrupt and originally 
referred to Euripides' Antigone: scribal confusion between these two titles has 
occurred in four other surviving texts for certain (see Kannicht 2004 on E. 
frr. 162a, 166, 216 and test. 6 [= IG xiv 1152]), and has been strongly suspected 
in several more (listed by Kannicht 2004, 261). 

26 Who was widely believed to have denounced his own father for a capital of- 
fence, though he himself denies this (And. 1.19—24). 

27 A few years later (And. 2.7) he says his involvement in the crime may have been 
due to ‘my youth and folly’. 
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same age group,” and there had been earlier mutilations of other sacred 
images ‘by young men acting playfully while drunk’ (Th. 6.28.1). The 
profanations of the Mysteries which came to light about the same time 
were not so strongly associated with a particular age group, but then 
many Athenians regarded all these actions as part of one great conspiracy 
(Th. 6.61.1). The other episode was the oligarchic revolution of 411 
BCE; the Four Hundred themselves were all over thirty (Arist. 
Ath. 31.1), but they used younger auxiliaries when muscle or violence 
was required, for instance to assassinate Androcles and other ‘inconvenient 
persons’ or to intimidate the democratic Council into surrender 
(Th. 8.65.2, 8.69.4). 

In both cases, everything indicates that the young men concerned 
were members of the social elite. The young men of 415 BCE showed 
that they had no respect for religion; those of 411 BCE, that they had 
no qualms about murder. Both groups seemed capable of almost any de- 
gree of criminality, either of their own accord or at the instigation of older 
conspirators directing them. 

Of the five late plays with which we are concerned, only one, Electra, 
is likely to have been produced before 411 BCE; and even assuming (as I 
have done above) that it is later than 415 BCE, it does not seem to have 
any significant link to the relevant events of that year. Orestes’ religious 
misdoings are limited, so far as I can see, to his recommendation of per- 
jury, which is never actually carried out.” His matricide itself cannot be 
regarded as blatantly impious or hubristic: not only does he clearly believe 
himself to be fulfilling a divine instruction (El. 1424—1425), but nowhere 
in the play is it suggested how the murder of Agamemnon could be 
avenged, Orestes restored to his rightful inheritance, and Electra rescued 


28 Itis noteworthy that he describes the group imprisoned with him as having been 
visited by 'one man's mother, another's sister, another's wife and children' 
(And. 1.48), as if most of them were unmarried. 

29 Orestes has sometimes (e.g. by Sheppard 1927) been criticized for asking Apollo 
how (rather than whether) he should take revenge on his fathers murderers 
(El. 33—34). That, however, was not in itself an offence against the god, since, 
as Oedipus discovered (OT 788—789), Apollo was under no obligation to answer 
the question put to him if he did not want to. Orestes can hardly be faulted for 
assuming (as anyone would have done) that it was his duty to take revenge; 
and the question he put did not prejudge the nature of that revenge — it left Apol- 
lo, even if he did choose to give a direct answer, with the option of telling Orestes 
not to take the murderers' lives, or to kill only Aegisthus. See Finglass 2007, 103. 
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from her degraded existence and from threats to her life”, in any other 
way. All things considered, therefore, I would be inclined not to see any 
topical significance in Sophocles’ portrayal of Orestes. It was after 411 
BCE that problem kids became a topical theme in tragedy — and their hu- 
bris is primarily, though not exclusively, directed at humans rather than 
gods, just as was the hubris of the gilded young thugs of 411 BCE. 

What emerges from our four post-411 plays — Phoenissae, Philoctetes, 
Orestes and Bacchae — by way of attitudes and responses to the problem 
kids phenomenon? Let us first examine what are presented as the causes 
of the hubristic behaviour of the various relevant characters. In each of 
the four plays a different causal factor is highlighted. 

In Phoenissae Eteocles makes it very clear that his behaviour towards 
his brother is caused by an uncontrollable determination to exercise sole 
and absolute power, regardless of the consequences for his family or his 
community; he is contrasted with a young male of a very different sort, 
Menoeceus son of Creon, who deceives and defies his father to sacrifice 
his life that the city may be saved (Ph. 970-1012). In Philoctetes the nar- 
rowly averted moral corruption of Neoptolemus is entirely the work of 
Odysseus, and is overcome mainly by the strength of his own inborn na- 
ture reasserting itself;”' as he himself (ironically enough) puts it in a passage 
now usually, and quite unjustifiably, deleted? 


30 See Sommerstein 1997, 208 n. 48 = 2010, 241—242 n. 48. When Electra asks 
whether Clytaemestra is dead, Orestes replies ‘Never fear that your mother's ar- 
rogance will again dishonour you’ (El. 1426-1427). 

31 Mills (this volume) draws attention to the importance, and also to the ambigu- 
ity, of the adjective gennaios ‘high-born, noble’ in this play. At its beginning (51) 
Odysseus tells Neoptolemus that he must show himself gennaios by deceiving 
Philoctetes; at its end (1402) Philoctetes tells him that he has shown himself gen- 
naios by keeping his word in spite of all dangers. 

32 On a purely mechanical level, 389 cannot directly follow 384. After the words of 
hate against Odysseus in 384, Neoptolemus cannot possibly go straight on to sum 
up his speech with the words ‘May any enemy of the Atreidae be my friend and the 
gods’ friend’ without any reference to Odysseus; the four intervening lines make 
the necessary transition. More importantly, if possible, the last sentence, which is 
only moderately appropriate in reference to the supposed corruption of Odysseus 
by the Atreidae, fits perfectly the actual corruption of Neoptolemus by Odysseus, 
both as a comment by Neoptolemus and as a comment by Sophocles. Moreover, 
the passage finds echoes later in the mouth of Philoctetes, who says to Neoptole- 
mus (971—972) “You are not a wicked man, but you seem to have learned shameful 
lessons from bad men before coming here’, and to Odysseus (1013—1015) “Your 
wicked mind taught him well to be clever in villainy, though he was neither willing 
nor naturally inclined to it’. 
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And I do not blame him [Odysseus] so much as I do those in power [i.e. the 
Atreidae]. For the whole of a city, and likewise the whole of an army, are 
swayed by their leaders; and those men who misbehave become base 
through the advice of those who instruct them. 

(Ph. 385—388)? 


It was entirely natural that he should have agreed, against his instinct, to 
become Odysseus’ instrument. Odysseus was old enough to be his fa- 
ther, a successful and renowned warrior, with a deserved reputation 
for wisdom in counsel and a highly persuasive tongue; many might 
also remember that Neoptolemus owed him something, for his role 
in rescuing Achilles body (mentioned, as it happens, at Ph. 373); and 
if he, of all people, thought Philoctetes unpersuadable (Ph. 103), then 
so it must surely be. 

There are signs early on that Neoptolemus is uneasy with the role he 
has taken up, but his respect for Odysseus, and for the promise he has 
made, sustain him for a long time. His qualms are visible at various points 
— as, for instance, right at the start, when he sandwiches, and almost swal- 
lows, his first lie (I'm on my way home’, 240) between two truthful state- 
ments — and particularly in 385—388, quoted above. But though he feels 
himself becoming ‘base’ (kakos), he seems for a long time unable to resist 
the process. 

Yet he does find strength to resist it in the end. The change comes in 
two stages. First comes the moment at which Neoptolemus finds himself 
no longer capable of persisting with the deception (Ph. 895); this seems to 
be presented as being caused partly by the trauma of witnessing an attack 
of Philoctetes' terrible malady, and partly by the ever-increasing evidence 
of the trust he is placing in Neoptolemus, culminating in his placing the 
precious bow in Neoptolemus' hands (763-778) to keep safe from his en- 
emies, who he believes are en route from Troy to take him there. But this 
only takes Neoptolemus so far. He tells Philoctetes the truth about his mis- 
sion (915—926), though not who sent him on it; he does not renounce 
the mission itself. He is very close to doing so at 974, but at that moment 
Odysseus intervenes, and Neoptolemus obeys him. Then, somewhere on 
the way to the ship, something in him finally cracks; he defies Odysseus 


33 The idea seems already to have been a commonplace. Euripides plays a neat 
variation on it at Ion 449—451: condemning the gods for punishing human vi- 
olations of laws which they, the gods, freely themselves violate, he says that ‘it is 
not right to go on calling men wicked if we imitate actions that the gods regard 
as good: blame rather those who teach such practices' (i.e. the gods). 
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and goes back to return the bow, saying he had been wrong to deceive 
Philoctetes ‘in obedience to [Odysseus] and the whole army’ (1226). 
The youth who ‘knew no better than to do as he was told’ (1010) now 
does know better, and is ready not merely to disobey but to fight 
(1254-1255). The impulse comes from inside him; we knew all along 
— indeed so did Odysseus (79—80) — that what he was doing was contrary 
to his true nature (88—89, 902—903), and now his nature reasserts itself. As 
Philoctetes says: 


You have shown, my child, the nature of your birth — not the son of 
Sisyphus but of Achilles. (1310-1312) 


In the contemporary world, of course, it would not have been much 
good relying on the inherited nature of young men like those who 
did the ‘physical work’ on behalf of the Four Hundred — of which, 
we may be fairly sure, a good many of their fathers were members. It 
would be more to the point to recall what was said about ‘the advice 
of those who instruct them’: to be vigilant against those who encourage 
the young to believe that ‘when gain’s in prospect, one should not be 
squeamish’ (111). It is hard to identify these for certain, but there 
must have been some such, unless we are to suppose that the Callicles 
and Thrasymachus of Plato were pure straw men. 

Neither Euripides’ Orestes nor his Pentheus seem to have any need of 
teachers — unless, in Orestes’ case, one counts his contemporaries, Pylades 
and Electra. And yet it could be said that the Orestes trio at least have all 
too many. Their amorality is of a piece with, if more violent than, the 
amorality of almost everyone else in the play — certainly of almost every 
other free man in the play (in contrast with the women, Helen and Her- 
mione). The Argives are being roused against him by Oeax, the brother of 
Palamedes — to whom he, unlike his father, has done no harm, even in- 
directly — and by friends or kinsfolk of Aegisthus (Or. 431-436). Tyndar- 
eos, his own grandfather, is demanding his death. Menelaus, intimidated 
by his father-in-law, backs out of supporting him (682—724). Pylades’ fa- 
ther Strophius has expelled him from his home (765). 

Yet at this stage Orestes’ response to the situation, despite his sickness 
(790-794), is to defend himself in speech before the Argive assembly, 
even though they are known (731, 776) to favour his enemies. At the 
meeting, though, the pattern is maintained. Menelaus is conspicuously si- 
lent, despite his earlier talk of saving Orestes by non-violent methods 
(692—693, 709-710); indeed we later learn that he was not even present 
at the meeting (1058— 1059) — because he did not want to harm his chan- 
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ces of being elected king of Argos. Talthybius, once Agamemnon’s herald, 
sucks up to the friends of Aegisthus (887-897). Diomedes advocates exile 
(898—900) — which sounds moderate, until we remember that at Troy he 
had been one of Agamemnon’s most loyal supporters, and Orestes could 
reasonably have expected more from him. The anonymous demagogue 
acts as Tyndareos’ mouthpiece (903-915). Only the virtuous peasant 
(917—930) makes an honest speech. Orestes himself is allowed to speak 
last, but the demagogue’s arguments carry the day. None of his relatives, 
none of his father’s friends, has been willing to run any risks on his behalf, 
and some of them have worked or spoken actively for his condemnation; 
this although they knew perfectly well that he had killed his mother on the 
orders of Apollo, and that her crimes had been atrocious and thoroughly 
merited death." Everyone else has sold Orestes and Electra out; why 
should they show any restraint? And why should any society expect the 
young to respect ethical principles, when the old do not? (The oldest 
character in this play, Tyndareos, is also the worst.) 

The cruelty and impiety of Pentheus have no such evident cause. 
They do not grow on him during the play, but have been there from 
the beginning and indeed from well before, as we gather from Dionysus 
at the start of the play (Ba. 44—46) and from Cadmus near its end. Nor 
can they be explained as a response to the example or instruction of his 
seniors. To be sure, he presumably owes to his mother (cf. 26—31) his be- 
lief that Semele and her child are dead, and that anyway the child was a 
mere mortal bastard and Semele had lied about its paternity, but that belief, 
on the available evidence, was a perfectly reasonable one, and it came no- 
where near giving a warrant for Pentheus’ excesses of violence, tyranny, 
and sacrilege. That can come, so far as the play reveals, from nowhere 
but his own nature, a nature which the Chorus twice trace (538—544, 
995-996 = 1015-1016) to his ‘earth-born’ descent, his father having 
been one of the Spartoi, a child of the dragon’s teeth — ‘earth-born’ imply- 
ing, as often, ‘enemy of the gods’. 

We have looked, rapidly, at four plays, all written within a period of 
four years, all involving problem kids (as I have defined the term), and as 
we have seen, they are problem kids for four different reasons. Eteocles has 
acquired monarchical power at an early age, and fallen in love with it. 
Neoptolemus has come under the influence of an evil teacher. Orestes 


34 As Tyndareos admits at 538; cf. 498, 505, 518—519, 619—620. 
35 Cf. too Ba. 988—990, discussed by Nicolai (this volume): ‘he was not born of 
woman's blood, but is the offspring of some lioness, or of the Libyan Gorgons'. 
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and Pylades have become morally base because almost everyone around 
them is morally base. And Pentheus is an impious tyrant because that is 
his inherited nature. The dramatists, that is, do not see any single, simple 
explanation for the problem kid phenomenon. Do they suggest a remedy 
for it, either by way of prevention or of cure? Being dramatists — and an- 
cient tragic dramatists — rather than sociologists, they will not of course 
state a remedy directly; that does not necessarily mean that they can’t 
make it pretty clear by implication where they think a remedy may lie. 

The one character whose condition is in fact successfully remedied is 
Neoptolemus, and that, as we have seen, appears to be primarily due to 
the strength of his inherited nature. Moreover, we are reminded at the 
end of the play that the cure will not prove permanent. Heracles warns 
Neoptolemus and Philoctetes that when they capture Troy they must 
show reverence towards the gods, which Zeus values above all things 
(Ph. 1440—1444); Philoctetes, we may presume, will obey this injunction 
— Neoptolemus, we know, will not, for Heracles’ words cannot help but 
remind us of his most notorious action on the night of the sack, the sac- 
rilegious murder of Priam. Eteocles and Pentheus, if they do ever see the 
error of their ways, do so only in the last moments of their lives;”° Orestes 
and Pylades are, if anything, rewarded for their savagery. 

But the implicit message about prevention is perhaps more hopeful. 
To the extent that, as in Philoctetes and in Orestes, the amoral behaviour 
of the young is seen as caused by the instruction or the example of 
their seniors, it must be the duty of every mature citizen to see to it 
that any instruction they give or any example they set is wholesome, 
and probably also to seek to repress those who do not meet these stand- 
ards. (Of course, what *wholesome' should mean was a highly contestable 
matter, but few would have disputed that it should at least include a rejec- 
tion of fraud, betrayal, and wanton violence.) To the extent that it is seen 
as being due to the corrupting and addictive influence of absolute power, 
as in Phoenissae, then a constitutional state like Athens should be safe from 
it anyway. That only leaves those who, like Pentheus, are innately antiso- 
cial and hubristic, and there was no reason to suppose that these were 
more numerous in the current generation than they had been in earlier 
generations that did not perceive themselves as having a youth problem. 

An implicit message of hope, maybe — but it rested on the assumption 
that the underlying problem was an ethical one, when in reality it was a 


36 Ph. 1437—1441 (expressing love for his mother, whose pleas for a reconciliation 
he had earlier brusquely rejected); Ba. 1118-1121 (admitting ‘errors’). 
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political one. Tragedy, even though its fictive setting was far back in the 
age of heroic kingship, had proved itself well able, from Persians to Anti- 
gone" to Euripides’ Suppliants, to point and valorize the contrast between 
constitutional states and absolute monarchies, a contrast enshrined in Athe- 
nian thought and indeed in Athenian legislation. It was far more difficult 
to represent in tragedy the political conflict that mattered in Athens at the 
end of the fifth century, the conflict between rule by the few and rule by 
the many: it is easy to contrast a “democratic monarch’ like Pelasgus or 
Theseus with a tyrant, but how does one contrast a democratic monarch 
with an oligarchic monarch? At any rate, so far as we know, neither 
Sophocles nor Euripides made the attempt. Aristophanes may have pre- 
tended in Frogs, a few months after they had both died, that a revitalized 
Tragedy could be the salvation of Athens; it is significant, though, that 
when, that same year, public honours were awarded to a dramatist for 
the advice he had given the community, it was to Aristophanes that the 
award was made” (Sommerstein 1993). 


37 Cf. S. Ant. 732-739. 
38 Hypothesis I (Wilson 2007) to Frogs; Life of Aristophanes (Ar. test. 1 Kassel-Aus- 
tin) 35-39. 


Metatheatre and Crisis in Euripides’ Bacchae and 
Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 


Francis Dunn 


The essays in this collection find various points of contact between 
drama and Athenian society in the late fifth century. I frame my own 
contribution with a brief reflection on some ways in which such contact 
may be understood. To take one familiar approach: critics often assume 
that drama ‘comes later’ — military or political events come first and lit- 
erary reactions follow — and thus that Aeschylus’ Eumenides, for exam- 
ple, was inspired by the reforms of Ephialtes, and Euripides’ Trojan 
Women by the destruction of Melos. On this Old Historical model, 
our title “Crisis on Stage’ presupposes an arrow of influence from the 
former to the latter, from social and political upheavals in Athens to 
their repercussions in the theatre. 

To take another approach: according to the now-prevailing critical 
paradigm, nothing really ‘comes before’ or ‘after’. Athenian culture is 
all-embracing — it includes art and politics, drama and finance — and 
the values and interests of the polis make themselves felt equally in 
each arena. Drama is thus coeval with the other features of society, 
and on this New Historical model our title is a solecism insofar as it im- 
plies a false distinction between ‘crisis’ and ‘stage’, between the cultural 
phenomenon of upheaval and a theatrical reflection of it. 

Other models vary the direction of influence and argue that dramat- 
ic performance in some sense ‘comes first’. For example, David Rose- 
nbloom’s essay in this volume suggests that Euripides’ negative portrayal 
of the Assembly gave oligarchs the rhetorical ammunition they needed 
to challenge and then overthrow the democracy. Rosenbloom follows 
the New Historicists on a macro level, collapsing the general distinction 
between drama and culture, but on a micro level he places Euripides at 
the forefront of a new expression of elite ideology. Elsewhere in this 
volume, Andreas Markantonatos argues that Euripides’ Iphigenia at 
Aulis offers examples of political leadership that help the polis better re- 
spond to a period of crisis. His basic premise is that drama responds to 
pressing social issues, as in Old Historical readings, with the difference 
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that society also, in a kind of feedback loop, responds in its turn to the- 
atrical representations. My approach, like those of Rosenbloom and 
Markantonatos, sees drama as primary, yet rather than measure its role 
against social and political developments, I focus on drama’s own crea- 
tive potential. In giving rise to new literary forms, theatre can bring 
about what Mikhail Bakhtin called a revolution in human conscious- 
ness, allowing spectators a new understanding of themselves and their 
world;' in the more rigorous language of Alain Badiou, drama can in- 
deed ‘change the world’ by allowing truth to be recognized," and this 
world-changing event will be my chief interest. On this revisionist 
model our title ‘Crisis on Stage’ implies an arrow of influence from crit- 
ical developments in the ancient theatre to repercussions beyond it. 
Paradoxically, I have chosen to discuss two plays that do not obvi- 
ously lend themselves to the approach I mention. These dramas, Euri- 
pides’ Bacchae and Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, engage in various ways 
with the upheavals in late fifth-century Athens, as several contributors 
to this volume explain; yet the arrow of influence is generally taken 
to be from politics to plays. What is more, both works have been con- 
sidered not just reactive but also reactionary, which is to say that they 
respond to a period of upheaval by looking back to the reassuring 
norms of an earlier era. Victor Ehrenberg uses these two plays to illus- 
trate ‘The End of Tragedy’.” H. D. F. Kitto argues that in Bacchae Euri- 
pides ‘returns to his sources’ and rediscovers the ‘orthodox’ form and 
themes of Sophoclean Middle Tragedy.* Felix Wassermann proclaims 
that Sophocles, in Oedipus at Colonus, ‘is the supreme fulfillment of 
the past, rooted in the political, moral, and religious traditions of his 
city ^ My own view is that both late plays are active and creative; 
what is more, in creating new literary forms they move beyond Euripi- 
des' late, experimental dramas. Whereas the latter make intelligible un- 
predictable actions and behaviours — they militantly pursue the logic of 
dramatic realism and are hence, to borrow Badiou’s terms, faithful to its 
truth — Bacchae and Oedipus at Colonus radically rethink the very nature 


1 The novel constitutes ‘an enormous revolution in the creative consciousness of 
man’ (Bakhtin 1981, 38) and Dostoevsky's polyphonic novel marks ‘a huge step 
forward ... in the development of the artistic thinking of humankind’ (Bakhtin 
1984, 270, emphasis in original). 

Badiou 2006, 343 (Meditation 31). 

Ehrenberg 1968, 349—354. 

Kitto 1961, 370—381; I quote from 377 and 381. 

Wassermann 1953, 569. 
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of theatrical performance and thus constitute what he might call an 
event, a world-changing singularity that ‘compels the subject to invent 
a new way of being" ^ 

My procedure will be to discuss each play in turn, showing how its 
formal innovations (in each case, a radical use of metatheatre) enable 
new, metaphysical ways of knowing, and I conclude with some 
thoughts about the meanings of ‘crisis’. 

But first, a few words on metatheatre. By this term I mean self-ref- 
erential drama, drama that draws attention to and thematizes its status as 
performance.’ It is helpful to group examples of metatheatre under two 
broad (and sometimes overlapping) types: authorial and theatrical. The 
first, authorial type comments on the role of the playwright or director 
in creating the plot; for example, as Pat Easterling notes," in the pro- 
logue of Sophocles’ Philoctetes Odysseus plays the part of author - telling 
Neoptolemus what to say and do in order to deceive Philoctetes and 
confiscate his bow — and then proceeds to take on the role of stage man- 
ager as well, saying that if there is any trouble, he will disguise an attend- 
ant as a sailor and send him onstage with further instructions. The sec- 
ond type of metatheatre involves theatrical objects such as costumes, 
props, and acting space, which spectators recognize as distinct from 
the meaning these concrete things acquire within the drama. Perhaps 
the most famous example is the urn in Sophocles’ Electra.” When 
Orestes returns to Mycene in disguise, he brings a funeral urn as 
‘proof of his own death and so provokes his sister's famous lament 
over the empty urn. The pathos of the scene arises from the ironic 
gap between her grief at her brother's death and the spectators’ knowl- 
edge that Orestes is still alive — a gap accentuated by reminders that the 
urn is merely a stage property. “You whom I grasp in my hands are now 
nothing’ (viv u£v yàp oó08£v óvra BooTáGco xepoiv, 1129), she says to the 
urn, adding ‘Here you are, a tiny bulk in a tiny shell’ (onırpös trpoonkeis 
dykos Ev cuikpó KUTEl, 1142), and she concludes by asking her brother to 
let her join him in the urn, “Take me now into this house of yours — I, 
nothing, into it, nothing’ (toryap où Béga u’ & TO cóv TOBE OTEVOS,/TIv 
un8£&v ès TO undév, 1165-1166). The words express Electra's pain at the 


6 Badiou 2001, 42. 

7 For general discussions, see Abel 1963 and Hornby 1986; for metatheatre in 
Sophocles, see Ringer 1998. 

Easterling 1997c, 169—171. 

9 See Ringer 1998, 185—199. 
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same time that they register the discrepancy between her emotional 
commitment and the urn’s lack of any deeper significance. 

Theatrical metatheatre thus deals directly with the semiotics of the 
stage, inviting us to reflect on how an empty sign (such as the urn) 
comes, as the performance unfolds, to signify something else. Both of 
the tragedies I shall now discuss thematize one aspect of stage semiotics 
from beginning to end: the Bacchae explores how mask and costume are 
endowed with a dramatic persona, while Oedipus at Colonus explores 
how the physical stage space takes on dramatic significance. 


kk x 


Euripides’ Bacchae has been associated with metatheatre ever since the 
publication of Charles Segal’s Dionysiac Poetics and Euripides’ Bacchae 
(1982). Segal argues that the play breaks down the oppositions between 
illusion and reality, self and other, stage and representation, and he con- 
cludes that the Bacchae reflects ‘on the theatricality and illusion-inducing 
power of [Euripides] own work.'" On this view, metatheatre is narcis- 
sistic (drama reflecting on drama) and non-referential (it is trapped in the 
prison-house of representation). I hope to show on the contrary that 
Euripides' play is constructive and referential and — at the same time 
— theatrically radical. 

Imagine, if you will, an empty stage. From the side enters a young 
man who announces to the audience that he is not what he seems — he is 
in fact the god Dionysus, newly-arrived in Thebes to assert his divinity 
and punish those who would deny it. His disguise as a mortal, he re- 
minds us, will let him put both believers and non-believers to the 
test: ‘and that is why’, he says, ‘I have changed to mortal form and al- 
tered my shape to manly nature’ (Gv otek’ Eidos Suntov dAAdEas EXw/ 
uopory T’ gut ueTéBarov eis &v8pós púoiv, 53—54).'' Typically an actor 
comes onstage wearing mask and costume and begins by projecting a 
persona — persuading us (by what used to be called the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief) that he, this actor in this costume, is, in fact, Hermes, 
or Oedipus, or Gloucester. In this case, however, the actor projects the 
persona of someone projecting a persona, thereby inviting us to accept 


10 Segal 1982, 216. 
11 Quotations of Euripides and Sophocles are my own translation of the Greek 
texts printed by Diggle 1994a and Lloyd-Jones/Wilson 1990 respectively. 
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one illusion (this is a dramatic character, not an actor) but not another 
(this is not the young man, but a god). The prologue thus makes us 
aware of the separate levels of meaning that must be confused in 
order to create dramatic character." 

The prologue is mirrored by an epilogue in which the same actor, 
most likely wearing the same mask and different clothes, '? makes a star- 
tling entrance above the acting area, announcing to the audience and to 
the characters below that he is not the young man he seemed, but the 
god Dionysus. In this new role as vengeful god, he takes credit for the 
death of Pentheus, whose body parts lie scattered onstage, for the mad- 
ness of Agave and her sisters, who tore her son apart, limb from limb, 
and for the undeserved suffering of Cadmus, whose house has been de- 
stroyed and who must now himself go into exile. As in the prologue, 
here at the end an actor projects the persona of someone projecting a 
persona, although in this case we have a god asserting that he was hidden 
all along in the young man. Thus both prologue and epilogue draw at- 
tention to the paradoxical relation between actor and persona, and both 
imply, only in different ways, that the mask represents a deeper, more 
potent meaning. 

The scenes in-between progressively develop this established concern 
with dramatic persona. When the impetuous young king Pentheus first 
confronts the stranger, he mocks this follower of a foreign god, is outma- 
neuvered by the other one's replies, and finally threatens him with violence. 


At. eip’ TI TraSeiv dei: TI pe TO Seivdv Epycon; 

Tle. TIP~Tov pv &Bpóv Böotpuxov Teu® oéSev. 

At. iepós ó TAOKaUOS TH Jed 8’ avTOV TpEpw. 

Tle. étrelta SUpcov Tovde Trapdados k yEpoiv. 

A. autos u’ &paipot’ Tóv8e Alovuow qopó. (492—496) 
Stranger: Tell me the punishment. What will you do to me? 


Pentheus: First, I'll cut off your dainty curls! 

Stranger: My hair is holy, I grow it for the god. 
Pentheus: And hand over that thyrsus in your hands! 
Stranger: You take it; what I hold belongs to Dionysus. 


12 Foley rejects this ‘modern’ effect except, perhaps, in the god's closing epiphany 
(1980, 132—133). Her concern instead is with Pentheus as spectator and victim 
of a drama-within-the-drama staged by Dionysus, an approach followed by 
Barrett 2002, 102—131. 

13 Foley 1980, 131 assumes, without argument, that 'the god' wears the same cos- 
tume throughout the play. 
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The irony underscores Pentheus’ arrogance since he does not know, as 
the spectators do, that the stranger is Dionysus in disguise: those are — 
quite literally — the curls and staff of the god. And in this case the 
irony is metatheatrical, since what things Pentheus takes as belonging 
to this infuriating foreigner, the spectator knows are merely part of a 
costume concealing the god Dionysus and constituting the secondary 
persona of the actor. 

The unwitting Pentheus claps the stranger into jail, at which point 
miracles start to occur: the palace shakes, the stranger escapes, and Pen- 
theus finds himself chasing a phantom (576-646). Their next confron- 
tation frames a messenger speech describing other supernatural phenom- 
ena out in the countryside (677—774). As Pentheus frets at his adversa- 
ry's escape, the stranger interrupts him saying, ‘But first listen to that 
man and heed what he says — here he is, bringing you news from the 
mountain’ (keivou © akovoas mpæTa Tos Adyous Ude,/ds ££ Spous 
Trápeo Tiv. ayyeA@v Ti coi, 657—658). While Pentheus hears the young 
man report the arrival of a messenger, the spectator also perceives the 
god manipulating the actions of other characters and thus summoning 
onstage a warning of the god's own power. The messenger is a cowherd 
who reports having stumbled across a group of maenads — Agave and 
other Theban women possessed by the god — and tells how some suck- 
led wild animals and others caused wine and honey to gush from the 
ground. But when one of the herdsmen proposed capturing the mae- 
nads to please King Pentheus, the women's supernatural powers turn vi- 
olent: the men narrowly escape, but the maenads nevertheless manage 
to tear their cattle to pieces and then to go on to destroy villages and 
defeat men armed with spears. The lesson for Pentheus should be obvi- 
ous; as the messenger concludes, 'So master, whoever this divinity is, 
welcome him to Thebes’ (tov 85aípov' otv Tóv8', öorıs tot’, © 
SéoTrota,/Séxou trode TH8’, 769—770). The point is driven home by an- 
other instance of metatheatre:'* when Pentheus insists on disregarding 
the cowherd’s advice to accept the god, the stranger warns him — not 
to heed the messenger, but to obey him, the one who brought the mes- 
senger here: “Although you hear my words, you pay them no heed, 
Pentheus! (treiSn uèv ovdév, Tv &uóv Aoywv KAVoov,/TlevSet, 787— 
788). Again, the spectator, unlike Pentheus, understands that the strang- 


14 As noted, in passing, by MacLeod 2006, 581. 
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er’s disguise conceals a god and the arrival of a messenger with remark- 
able news demonstrates the god’s power. 

The stranger then lures Pentheus to his punishment by persuading 
him to join the maenads. In two brief scenes he first describes the cos- 
tume Pentheus must wear, then congratulates the king on the effective- 
ness of his disguise. When Pentheus asks for particulars, the stranger 
says, ‘I shall deck your head with flowing hair’ (köunv uev Emmi oc 
«pori ravaóv &krevóoo, 831), adding, ‘with skirts down to your feet, a 
hair-band on your head’ (mémAoi: moönpsıs: Emmi Kapa 8° Eotaı uírpo, 
833), and finally, ‘a thyrsus for your hand, and a dappled deerskin’ (9Up- 
oov ye yxeıpi Kal veBpoU OTIKTOV 8épos, 835). This closely mirrors the ear- 
lier scene when Pentheus threatened to remove the stranger’s hair and 
thyrsus, only the roles of the two characters are now reversed, and 
the stranger demonstrates his power by promising to dress Pentheus 
for an entirely new role. When the king re-enters wearing his new cos- 
tume, the stranger helps him to arrange his flowing curls (928—933), 
gird up his dangling robe (935—938), and carry his staff properly. 
‘Should I take the thyrsus in my right hand, or like this, to look most 
like a bacchante?' (mörtepa 88 Sópcov Ssi Aaßwv yxepi/fi TIME 
Bóty m UaAAOV eikacS100ouot; 941—942), he asks, to which the stranger 
replies, ‘In your right hand, and lift it as you lift your right foot’ (èv 
8e&1& xph xana Ssg Tro8i/odpetv viv, 943—944). This detailed meta- 
theatrical business, whereby the stranger not only outfits Pentheus 
with the mask and robes of a maenad but also teaches him the required 
choreography, underscores the superhuman powers of this god in dis- 
guise. ^ 

The next confrontation occurs offstage, when the stranger, 'per- 
forming no mortal deed' (1069), places Pentheus atop a towering tree 
and then disappears, at which point a voice like that of Dionysus tells 
the maenads to punish Pentheus for mocking his rituals (1079-1081). 
The preternatural moment is described by the messenger in these mem- 
orable lines: 

Koi TaUS’ &u' fjyópeue kai Trpós oópavóv 

Kal yoiav éoTnpiZe pads oepvoO Trupós. 

olynoe © aiSnp, oiya 8° UAiyos var 

QUAN’ siye, Snpdv 8’ ovK àv fikoucas Bory. (1082-1085) 


15 In this scene the stranger plays the part of choregos or chorus-trainer for Pen- 
theus, so that here and elsewhere (especially in the prologue) we have authorial 
as well as theatrical metatheatre. 
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While he gave these instructions a blaze 

of holy fire shot toward heaven and earth. 

The sky fell silent, the wooded glens stilled their leaves 
in silence, you could hear no cry of wild creatures. 


Here, for the first time, Pentheus and the stranger confront one another 
as mortal and immortal — or, rather, they almost do, since the stranger’s 
epiphany as Dionysus is elided: the stranger ‘is no longer seen’ (tov Eévov 
u&v ovKET’ eicopàv rrapfiv, 1077) and then a voice ‘like that of Dionysus’ 
(às pev eikaccı/Aıovuoos, 1078-1079) is heard; before, the stranger 
himself mounts Pentheus in a high fir tree and after, the maenads, not 
Dionysus, tear him apart. Thus though the true power of the god is re- 
vealed, the disclosure is only second-hand. 

The epilogue, in which Dionysus appears in his full divinity and 
Pentheus’ body is displayed in all its abject mortality, is thus the neces- 
sary culmination of the encounters between the two. And the power of 
this final scene is registered, above all, through the play’s metatheatrical 
effects. From the prologue, where the stranger proclaims that he is not 
who he seems, to the epilogue, where the god demonstrates his over- 
whelming power, the action steadily and progressively unmasks a con- 
cealed identity. The power of drama to conceal and reveal, and more 
specifically its ability to make present what otherwise remains unseen, 
is exploited in this play to the fullest. It is in this sense that the metathea- 
trical trope has a constructive role in Euripides’ Bacchae, since it allows 
the drama to stage the process of unmasking. 

Yet at the same time, these metatheatrical effects draw attention to a 
paradox in the semiotics of theatre. Mask and costume can represent a 
man or god, but the representation and the represented are never iden- 
tical: the theatrical sign (what an actor wears) can never be the signified 
(who the actor represents: Pentheus or Dionysus), yet its capacity to 
suggest otherwise is a fundamental resource of theatre. In the prologue, 
the actor who projects the persona of a man, who projects the persona 
of a god, makes us aware of the gap between sign and signified, and suc- 
cessive scenes in which we see, but do not see, the supernatural powers 
of that divinity, keep the gap in view. Finally, in the epilogue, the god 
himself appears — or, rather, the actor who played Dionysus playing the 
stranger now avowedly plays the part of Dionysus, relying on a location 
above the acting area and presumably impressive delivery and appear- 
ance to suggest the epiphany of a god. The theatrical or semiotic gap 
represents the ontological as well as moral divide between humans 
and gods. Cadmus, surveying the destruction of innocent and guilty 
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alike, cries out, “You go too far! ... Gods should not be like humans in 
their anger’ (AN Erregepyn Atav./.../dpyas trp£rrei Jeous ovy ÖNOLOVoJaı 
Bpotois, 1346-1348), to which Dionysus replies, “Zeus my father long 
ago gave his consent’ (möAaı TaSe Zeus obuös &réveuoev Tratip, 1349). 
Moral revulsion thus meets with sublime indifference. The Bacchae 
tells a powerful story, but the central aim of this drama is not so 
much to tell a story about Dionysus as simply to enact who and what 
he is. This it does through a gradual process of both revealing meaning 
and exposing how that meaning is created — in other words, through a 
use of metatheatre that is neither playful nor self-involved. On the con- 
trary, the use of metatheatre here is constructive in that it helps to propel 
the action forward and referential in that it describes something outside 
the drama. 

In this sense, Euripides’ Bacchae is a metaphysical drama: it represents 
a being or presence which transcends the human sphere. The Greeks 
generally thought of gods and humans as belonging to the same 
realm; unlike a monotheistic deity, Greek gods have the same origin 
as humans (‘from the same source have come to be both gods and mortal 
humans’, óuóSev yeyaaor Seoi Svntoi T &v9porrroi, Hes. Op. 108), and 
hence share with them the same appearance, the same passions and ap- 
petites, the same material composition, with the crucial difference that 
gods are more powerful, unaging, and immortal. Gods and humans 
mate with one another, and the products of these unions are usually 
mortal but may be divine, as in the case of Dionysus himself. The Dio- 
nysus of Bacchae, however, is gradually revealed to inhabit a realm apart 
from humans. This is not just a matter of emotional detachment or in- 
difference, although he is supremely indifferent to the suffering he caus- 
es; nor is it simply a question of perception, although the entire drama 
does hinge on the motif of a god disguising himself in order to test mor- 
tals. Beyond both of those issues, the Dionysus of this play is categori- 
cally remote — not just from Pentheus but also, as I have shown, from 
members of the audience. 

Both the protagonist and the spectators gradually come to see that 
the god’s presence is signalled by that of the young stranger from 
Lydia, but is nevertheless remote and out of reach. It is the disembodied 
voice of a god, ‘the son of Semele, son of Zeus’ (6 ZeyéAas, ó Aıös Trais, 
581), that announces the earthquake and lightning which destroy the 
house of Pentheus in a manner visible only to the Chorus. It is the dis- 
embodied voice of the god Dionysus (1078-1079, 1089) that invites 
the maenads to punish Pentheus — a voice accompanied by ‘holy fire’, 
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oeuvoU Trupós, shooting toward heaven and earth (1082-1083). Above 
all, at the end of the play the voice of a god speaks through the actor 
portraying him. Normally, a divine epiphany embodies onstage a larg- 
er-than-human being such as Artemis in Hippolytus or Castor in 
Helen; only in Bacchae does the epiphany both conceal and reveal. As 
John Jones observed, the mask of Dionysus is here ‘a modern mask’ 
which conceals a further reality lying behind it and thus ‘declares Eur- 
ipides’s huge originality’.'° Equally original is the god in Bacchae, who 
exists on a categorically different plane from mortals and in this sense 
inhabits a metaphysical realm; he has therefore rightly been seen as 
looking forward to the transcendent, monotheistic gods who start to ap- 
pear in the Greek world in this and subsequent centuries, mostly from 
Egypt and the Near East — gods such as Isis, Cybele, and the god of 
Christianity." The metaphysical drama succeeds so well because of its 
metatheatrics. As spectators, we are constantly made aware of the gap 
between two levels, the dramatic sign and the being it represents; we 
are reminded that what we see onstage can never truly be confused 
with what it represents; and our own experience is therefore correlative 
or equivalent to that of the characters onstage who struggle to make 
sense of an awesome, transcendent Dionysus. '* 


kKkK* 


A sceptic might here point out that Euripides was not a typical play- 
wright, and that the Bacchae is in some ways an exceptional play, so per- 
haps what I have described was a single, unusual experiment in ancient 
Greek drama. But it so happens that Sophocles, who does not have the 
same reputation as an innovator, made similar use of metatheatre in Oe- 
dipus at Colonus, a play describing the aftermath of Oedipus’ blinding 
and exile that he composed late in life. 

Imagine, if you will, an empty stage. From the side two characters 
enter uncertainly, an old, blind man and a young woman; they are, as 
we soon learn, Oedipus and his daughter Antigone on the road after 


16 Jones 1962, 270 with 45. 

17 Nock 1952, 184—189; Dodds 1960, xxiii-v; Seaford 2006, 58-75, 120—130. 

18 It follows that I would not accept Arthur’s assertion that in Bacchae ‘Euripides 
reverted to a more archaic, more conventional, more Aeschylean type of 


drama’ (1972, 145). 
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years of exile. Right away the blind man asks, ‘What place have we 
come to, or which men’s city?’ (tivas/yapous apiyueS’ 7 Tívow 
&v6póv Tó; 1—2), but the answer is slow to arrive. Sophocles usually 
sets the scene swiftly and early,” but in this case we must wait twenty- 
four lines before learning that the pair are in Attica, until line 42 that 
they are on ground sacred to the Eumenides, and another seventeen 
lines before finding out that they are in the deme of Colonus.” In 
the process, Sophocles plays a two-fold game with his spectators, gener- 
ating irony at their expense while heightening the suspense they feel. 
Colonus was not otherwise connected with the story of Oedipus," so 
even when, after sixty-one lines, the setting has been given a name, 
the spectators will not have any insight into what this means. Why is 
it significant, they will ask, that we begin with Oedipus and his daughter 
in this particular place? Yet as we shall see, Oedipus grasps the signifi- 
cance of the setting long before the spectators do; the original ironies of 
Oedipus the King are thus reversed in this play: it is the blind man who 
‘sees’ what this place means, and the audience that remains in the dark. 

Second, by disclosing information so gradually, the playwright cre- 
ates a theatrical correlative to the blindness of Oedipus: as the blind man 
literally gropes forward, wondering where he is, the spectators meta- 
phorically struggle to understand where they are.” In fact, we could 
more accurately say that Sophocles creates a metatheatrical correlative 
to Oedipus' blindness, since in the old man's ignorance of where he 
stands the audience can recognize its own ignorance of what the acting 
area means. The protagonist within the drama who does not know 
where he is, what place he has come to, mirrors the external audience 
and its attempt at the beginning of the drama to understand what the 
setting represents. Thus as Euripides exploited the gap between mask 
and persona, Sophocles exploits the gap between stage space and its dra- 
matic meaning. 


19 Dunn 2006, 185. 

20 Stage business in the prologue over how to begin the play is common in Aris- 
tophanes, as Alan Sommerstein observed in discussion at the conference; con- 
sider Xanthos and Dionysus at the beginning of Frogs, and Euelpides and Pise- 
tairos in Birds. 

21 Gantz 1993, 11.501-502; Dunn 1996, 60 with n. 34; see also Kearns 1989, 
208—209. On Sophocles’ grove of the Eumenides as a rehandling of Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides, see Scodel 2006, 71—77. 

22 Dunn 1992, 1-7. 
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Let us rejoin Oedipus in the search to understand where he is. 
When in line 42 the old man is told that the area is sacred to the Eume- 
nides, he is overjoyed and says he will never leave; when asked why, he 
alludes only to ‘the contract of my fortune’ (&uupopäs EUvSnu’ &ufjs, 46). 
Whatever he may know, this riddling expression gives the audience little 
to work with. After learning that the neighborhood is called Colonus, 
Oedipus hints that his arrival brings advantages for the city’s ruler, but 
again, he uses a cryptic phrase, ‘by assisting a little he [the ruler] will 
profit a lot’ (ws äv rrpocapkóv onıkpa KepSavn uéya, 72). “What benefit 
can there be from a man who can’t see?’ (kai Tis mpòs Avdpos un 
BAétrovtos &pkecis; 73), a townsman asks, to which he replies, even 
less helpfully, ‘Every word I speak will have eyes to see’ (60° äv Aéyo- 
uev Tr&v9' SpdvTa Aé&ouev, 74). Finally, after the townsman has gone and 
Oedipus is alone with Antigone, he explains a bit more clearly: Apollo, 
he says, foretold that he would end both his travels and his life at a sanc- 
tuary of these goddesses, and he would thus provide benefit to those 
who receive him, and ruin to those who drove him out (89-93). 
The sign of all this, he adds, will be an earthquake, or thunder, or light- 
ning (95). Yet we must wait more than fifteen hundred lines for the sign 
to appear — or rather, to be reported — when a messenger at the end of 
the play tells of an underground noise (1606), the voice of a god (1626), 
and a fearful force witnessed only by King Theseus (1658-1660). 

Between recognition by Oedipus in the prologue and the sign of 
confirmation in the epilogue, we learn nothing more about the place 
itself. Instead, we learn of its importance indirectly, through the actions 
of others. After the townsman agrees to ask the authorities whether Oe- 
dipus can stay, a Chorus of elderly citizens arrives (117) and tries to drive 
him off the sacred ground; only an emotional plea by the blind man 
persuades them to wait until the king arrives. Next Ismene, the sister 
of Antigone and daughter of Oedipus, appears (324). She brings news 
from Thebes: her brothers Eteocles and Polyneices are preparing to 
wage war for the throne; an oracle has foretold that if Oedipus is buried 
outside Thebes, that place will be the death of any Theban invaders; and 
finally, for this reason Creon is determined to bring Oedipus back to 
Thebes. After Ismene, Theseus the king of Athens arrives (551); he ac- 
cepts the blind man’s offer of a powerful grave, and promises to protect 
him against any who might try to take him away. No sooner does The- 
seus leave than Creon appears (728) and, failing to persuade Oedipus to 
return with him to Thebes, takes Ismene hostage. He then seizes Anti- 
gone and is about to carry her off when he is interrupted by the Chorus. 
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The old Athenians hamper Creon long enough for Theseus to return, 
face down the regent, and demand he give back the two sisters. The 
Theban king departs, hurling threats, and before long Polyneices himself 
arrives (1254) and, after much debate, is allowed to plead his case, both 
for attacking Thebes in order to regain the throne, and for bringing Oe- 
dipus back to be buried outside the walls of the city. Oedipus, in a fiery 
speech, denounces the treachery and hypocrisy of his sons and repeats 
his curse that Polyneices and Eteocles will die by one another’s hands. 
As the melodramatic action swirls around Oedipus and the ground he 
stands on, the dramatic space gains increasing significance through its 
connection to the fratricidal expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
and to Athens’ immunity from Theban attack. 

The prologue explores, metatheatrically, how stage space comes to 
signify something else, and the remainder of the drama carries this no- 
tion further by indirectly elaborating upon its meaning. Yet just as there 
is a fundamental difference between the mask and the character it rep- 
resents, so too, theatrical space is essentially different from the place it 
represents within a play. A metatheatrical awareness of the semiotic 
gap between these levels (physical space versus dramatic meaning) can 
be sustained in various ways. Generally speaking, theatrical space ac- 
quires meaning through performance — by being acted in. On the 
one hand, this is especially true of Oedipus at Colonus, where the particu- 
lar spot which the stage represents only gains significance and power 
with Oedipus’ arrival. We might even say that the trajectory of this 
drama, despite all the violence and threatened violence over the blind 
king and his daughters, is not so much the linear movement of a plot 
as a filling-in of meaning. Yet on the other hand, Oedipus fills the 
empty space with meaning, not by doing anything (we might think 
here how murder and treachery define the house of Agamemnon or 
that of Hamlet), but simply by dying — or, more accurately, by choosing 
where to die. 

When at the end of the play we come to the death of Oedipus - the 
one event that truly gives the stage space meaning — we find a widening 
gap between the sign and the signified. His death is reported by a mes- 
senger who, however eloquent or reliable, can offer us no more than a 
second-hand account. What can he relate about Oedipus’ death? Un- 
fortunately, he did not see it himself, but he did observe Theseus as 
he watched Oedipus' final moments — in other words, a third-hand ac- 
count. And what did Theseus see? According to the messenger, ‘we saw 
the king himself shading his eyes with his hand before his face, as if some 
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awful terror had appeared that could not be looked upon’ (&voxra 8 
aUróv óppé&rov Eriokiov/xeip AvVTexovra Kpartös, ws SelvoU Tivos/ 
póßou pavévtos oS’ Avaoyxstou BAémsv, 1650-1652). Theseus, in 
other words, was too terrified to look. So what we have does not 
even amount to a fourth-hand account. As if that were not enough, 
the account the messenger conveys is a peculiarly negative one of 
what Theseus did not see. We would like to learn where Oedipus 
stood when he died, since that is the special spot that will protect Athens 
from Theban invaders. Instead, all the messenger can describe is, first, 
what did not kill the exiled king: ‘it was no blazing lightning bolt 
from god that destroyed him, nor a water-spout racing from the sea’ 
(oUTE Truppópos SeoU/kepauvós &Cérrpatev OTE TrOVTIA/ SUEAAG KıvnJeloc, 
1658-1660), and second, the direction in which he may have gone: 'ei- 
ther some escort from the gods, or the gaping, dark foundation of the 
underworld’ (Ñ vis & Sedov TTouTrös, 7) TO vepTipwv/eüvouv SiaoTav yris 
&A&prmerov Béá9pov, 1661-1662). What Theseus fails to observe, in 
other words, is whether Oedipus was whisked away to the world 
above or the world below. Furthermore, the spot that the messenger 
did not see, on which Oedipus never took a stand, can never be 
known because it is forever a secret, as we learn soon afterward, 
when Antigone and Ismene beg permission to visit their father's 
grave. Theseus then replies to the sisters, 


& Traides, ATreitev &pol KEIVOS 

unte TTEeAALEIV és TOUOdE TOTTOUS 
unt Emowveiv undeva Svntdv 
Sdknv iepáv, fjv keivos Eye. 

Kal TaUT& u’ Épr Trpáocovra KaKdV 
yopav sv altv dAutrov. (1760—1765) 
Children, [your father] told me 

no mortal may approach 

that spot or address 

the holy place that holds him. 

If I do what he requires, this place 
will always be free from harm. 


Thus no one within the dramatic action knows the spot, but neither 
does any spectator outside the action, since for Athenians the world 
of Theseus belonged to the distant past, and in their own day no 
grave of Oedipus existed at Colonus. 

My point here is not to suggest that Sophocles is deconstructing the- 
atrical space and showing that space and its meaning are always already 
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problematic. Generations of readers have found the final scenes of this 
play absolutely thrilling, and for good reason. Just as Euripides’ Bacchae 
builds to the epiphany of Dionysus, Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus builds 
to a kind of spatial epiphany, as the supernatural power of this otherwise 
ordinary place is revealed. Sophocles even seems to imitate Euripides 
(Bacchae 1082—1085, quoted above) when he describes an ineffable 
sense of divine presence :” 
oùs’ Er’ popa Boh, 

fjv pev cicorrfj, PSéyua 8° Eaipuns Tivds 

Iwugev autov, Hote Travtas plias 

otoa qóc Seioavtas eUIEws Tplxas: (1622-1625) 

No cry arose, 
there was silence, and suddenly some-one’s voice 


rushed out, and everyone’s hair at once 
stood on end, trembling in fear. 


Sophocles maintains a metatheatrical awareness of the gap between 
space and its meaning throughout Oedipus at Colonus because he is push- 
ing theatre to its limits. He is not trying to convey the meaning ofa real 
place, as Aeschylus did in Eumenides by capturing the democratic signifi- 
cance of the Athenian law-court; he is trying instead to evoke recogni- 
tion of a transcendent meaning that cannot be contained by the theat- 
rical space. 

In this sense, Oedipus at Colonus is, like Bacchae, a metaphysical 
drama: it represents a being or presence that lies beyond the familiar 
world. Generally, the Greeks thought of sacred and secular space as con- 
tinuous with one another; they are not different in kind, being distin- 
guished instead by a boundary separating a femenos or sanctuary from 
the land outside it.”* The cult statue of a god may give a sanctuary spe- 
cial status, or it may be the grave of a hero that does so, and the latter 
custom contributes to the description of Oedipus' end in the final scenes 
of the play.” Yet Sophocles goes far beyond this, gradually creating an 
otherworldly space categorically removed from the familiar arena of the 
heröon or hero sanctuary. Already at the beginning of the drama, al- 
though the blind Oedipus cannot see the boundary of the temenos of 
the Eumenides, he can somehow sense the grove's special meaning. 
At the play's end, the disembodied voice of a god calls out (1623, 


23 Dodds 1960, 212. 
24 Burkert 19853, 86 
25 Jebb 1900/1907, xxviii-xxx; Markantonatos 2007, 140—156 
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1626), summoning Oedipus to that undescribed and indescribable spot 
the messenger spoke of. As we glimpse, through his report of the old 
man’s departure, an ineffable being-in-absence, we have an intimation 
of an awesome, transcendent world outside the topography of secular 
and sacred space. 

Oedipus at Colonus has often been praised for the pious and religious 
tone of its epilogue yet is, as I have noted, inconsistent with what we 
know of Greek religion. The metatheatrical and metaphysical impulse 
of this play, like that of Euripides’ Bacchae, does not look back with nos- 
talgia to an ‘old-time religion’, but instead looks forward to a new age — 
and in particular to Plato’s attempt to chart in detail the landscape of a 
world more beautiful and more real than that which mortals inhabit. 


* * x 


I began by observing that there are various possible models for the con- 
nection between society and drama, between the ‘crisis’ and the ‘stage’ 
of our title, and I hope to have shown that these two plays are active and 
creative in the sense that they generate new forms of understanding that 
have repercussions outside the theatre. The metaphysical impulse is nei- 
ther reactive nor escapist, but instead finds order at the very juncture 
where meaning seems to break down; at the same time, it 1s not simply 
part ofa cultural moment, as New Historicism would assume, but looks 
beyond its own time to important truths of the fourth century BCE. 

This leads me to a closing observation on the various meanings of 
‘crisis’. The late fifth century, the period of ‘crisis’ in our title, has tradi- 
tionally been understood as an end: the end of the Athenian empire, the 
overthrow of its democracy, the swan song of Greek tragedy with the 
deaths of Euripides and Sophocles, the trial and death of Socrates. 
More recently, scholars have tended instead to emphasize continuity, 
and in connection with Greek tragedy Pat Easterling and Edith Hall 
both consider the end of the fifth century a more or less arbitrary de- 
marcation that obscures the similarity of the fourth century to what pre- 
ceded.”° The preceding discussion suggests, however, a third model, 
neither end nor continuity. A period of crisis may be — or at least 
may be conceived of as — a singularity, a point at which prevailing 
rules or patterns no longer apply. At the end of the fifth century the in- 


26 Easterling 1993; Hall 2007a. 
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stitutions of democracy, which to a great extent determined how Athe- 
nians acted and viewed themselves, were briefly replaced by their oligar- 
chic antithesis. Likewise, fundamental beliefs about language and the 
gods were temporarily displaced by radical critiques from Gorgias, Soc- 
rates, and their contemporaries. For a short period, as I have shown else- 
where, the lunar calendar by which the city conducted its affairs was re- 
placed by a revolutionary solar one.” And in the theatre, plays such as 
Bacchae and Oedipus at Colonus interrogate the very ability of drama to 
convey meaning. Yet this singularity was not a passing loss of faith, 
soon to be restored. In the theatre, at least, the challenge posed by a rad- 
ical form of metatheatre anticipated a new, transcendent form of mean- 
ing that would not be clearly articulated before the mature works of 
Plato a generation later. Our singular period of crisis thus belongs 
both with what precedes and with what follows, even as it marks an 
abrupt break from them both.* The experimental work of Euripides 
and Sophocles is thus a crisis on stage — a radical departure within the 
theatre — that alters the Athenian world as a whole in ways that cannot 
fully be described.” 


27 Dunn 2007, 17-27. 

28 My notion of crisis, like Badiou’s notion of event, thus draws upon the term 
‘essential singularity’ in complex analysis. 

29 Versions of this paper were also presented at Xavier University in Cincinnati as 
the Robert J. Murray Lecture, and in Los Angeles as the Keynote Address of the 
Comparative Drama Conference. I am grateful to the audiences in all three 
venues for their helpful comments and generous response. 
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I would like to begin this paper by asking a simple question: what does 
altruism' have to do with power politics? Before turning to Athenian 
politics as reflected in tragedy and in Thucydides, it is worth recalling 
a Herodotean example (4.165 - 167),” where interventionist foreign pol- 
icy is disguised under the mask of humanitarianism. When Arcesilaus of 
Cyrene was assassinated, his mother supplicated Aryandes, the satrap of 
Egypt, for assistance. Aryandes is reported to have pitied her plight and 
to have placed all Egyptian military forces at her disposal. But Herodotus 
concludes the story with the remark ‘I think that the real reason was to 
conquer Libya’ (4.167.3). Thus, in terms of power relations, supplica- 
tion, which by definition places the person who is supplicated into a po- 
sition of superiority, can be exploited to the advantage of the supplicat- 
ed person in order to promote expansionist foreign policy. 

The altruistic portrayal of Athens as the champion of justice who 
does not hesitate to take risks in order to protect the weak and oppressed 


I should like to express my thanks to the organizing committee for inviting me 
to speak at the 3rd Trends in Classics International Conference in December 
2009. Iam most grateful to Professor P. E. Easterling for kindly reading an ear- 
lier version of the paper and making useful remarks. Translations from Euripi- 
des’ Children of Heracles, Suppliant Women, and Phoenician Women are quoted 
from Allan 2001, Morwood 2007, and Craik 1988 respectively. Translations 

from Thucydides are quoted from Crawley 1910 (reproduced 2004). 

1 See Herman 2006, 348: ‘A minimalist definition of altruism would be “self-de- 
structive behavior performed for the benefit of others”. See also Herman 2006, 
349-373 for a discussion of the function of altruism in Athens. 

2 For this and other examples of pity in Herodotus, see Lateiner 2005, 74-80. 
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was an important aspect of her civic ideology? and a canonical constitu- 
ent of her glorification.* In Rhetoric (139626) Aristotle asks how one 
could praise the Athenians if one did not know of Salamis, of Marathon, 
of what they did to the children of Heracles, and other similar exploits. 
In Herodotus 9.27 we read an early example of what later became part 
of the canon of Athenian glorious deeds and a well-known repertoire in 
oratory of the fourth century, as Aristotle's remark above implies: in 
their dispute with the Tegeans over occupying the prestigious left 
wing before the battle of Plataea, the Athenians are said to have men- 
tioned a series of valorous acts to support their case. This series, 
which culminates in Marathon, goes back to their forefathers’ glorious 
wars against insolent Argos and Thebes in order to help Heracles' family 
and to secure the burial of the Seven against Thebes. These two myths, 
dramatized in Euripides’ Children of Heracles and Suppliant Women” re- 
spectively, are examples of Athenian political mythology," depicting 
Athens as the selfless protector of the helpless and as the courageous 
champion of justice against insolence. But a closer look at Herodotus' 
passage arguably reveals a political aim: instead of mentioning, for ex- 
ample, the equally canonical Athenian exploits of their fight against 
the barbarians, such as the Amazons or the Thracian Eumolpus, 
which would perhaps be more relevant in the context of the war against 
Persia,’ the Athenians choose myths which involve wars and victories of 
Athens over other Greek cities. Even though the reference to the Hera- 
clids in particular is relevant as a response to the Tegeans’ mention of 


3  Iuse the term ‘civic ideology’ as comprising the framework of assumptions and 
thought-patterns of the polis and the set of values to which one subscribes as a 
citizen. See further Pelling 1997, 214, 225. 

4 See Loraux 1986, 106—109; Mills 1997, 58—78; Papadopoulou 2005, 153— 
157; Tzanetou 2005. The protection of the oppressed in general at the risk 
of war may be said to be a distinctively Athenian quality, whereas the protec- 
tion of suppliants in particular was a principle shared by many people, including 
non-Greeks. For example, Herodotus 1.74.1 reports that the Lydian Alyattes 
protected the Scythian suppliants and did not hesitate to involve his country 
in war against the Medes as a consequence. 

5 The theme of the burial of the Seven against Thebes was also dramatized by 
Aeschylus in his Eleusinians, where Athens uses persuasion and does not have 
to fight a war as in Euripides’ Suppliant Women. See Mills 1997, 229 —234; Stor- 
ey 2008, 13-15. 

6 Cf. Wilkins 1993, xi. 

7 Cf. Loraux 1986, 115—116, who argues that the Herodotean passage has been 
influenced by the tradition of funeral orations. 
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their victory over them, the choice of both myths may be an early hint 
at the aspirations of historical Athens to become a hegemonic city in 
Greece. 

The purpose of this paper is to address the question of the relation 
between altruism and expediency by focusing in particular on Euripides’ 
Children of Heracles in relation to other suppliant dramas such as Aeschy- 
lus’ and Euripides’ Suppliant Women. I intend to discuss the play against 
the background of the political uses of the ideological construct of 
Athenian altruism. In doing this, I shall also attempt to trace the genesis 
of this political construct in the development of the city from her orig- 
inal role as the liberator of Greece from the Persian threat to that of an 
empire." My aim is to show how Euripides closely links altruism with 
democracy, as well as associating it with sovereignty," and to trace the 
degeneration of imperial hegemony in the critical years following the 
shock of Sicilian defeat and the overthrow of Athenian democracy in 
411 BCE, as a comparison with Euripides’ Phoenician Women will reveal. 

In methodological terms, my approach to Greek tragedy differs from 
those critics who downplay the political associations of the genre to 
focus instead on its aesthetic qualities and timeless themes," as well as 
from those scholars who examine the political aspect of tragedy from 
a strictly historicist approach, which tends to use dramas as historical 
sources.'' Instead I follow the line of approach which focuses on the po- 
litical character" of tragedy in terms of its exploration of fundamental 


8 On the transformation of Athens from leader of an alliance to leader of an em- 
pire, see Schuller 1974; Powell 1988, 35—59. For the Athenian empire, see esp. 
Meiggs 1972; Rhodes 1985; McGregor 1987; Low 2008. For the unusual type 
of the Athenian empire, see Herman 2006, 363-373. 

9 Political theories of sovereignty, often turning to ancient authors such as Plato 
and Aristotle, were developed from as early as the sixteenth century in close as- 
sociation with theories of the state, generally describing a sovereign state as that 
which receives no orders from any other state and as a system of government 
where a person or a group has the supreme power of making and enforcing de- 
cisions. See Herman 2006, 216—221. 

10 Cf Griffin 1998. 

11 For an overview of historicist approaches to Euripides’ Children of Heracles and 
Suppliant Women, which consider them patriotic and to a certain degree prop- 
agandistic, see Mendelshon 2002, 1— 12. For a survey of historicist approaches 
to Greek tragedy, see Carter 2007, 22—29. For a balanced approach to ‘tragedy 
and history’ with reference to Euripides’ Children of Heracles, see Allan 2001, 
43—46. 

12 For a survey of various different approaches to the political function of Greek 
tragedy, see Carter 2007, 21-63. 
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aspects of fifth-century Athenian ideology, which ranges from affirma- 
tion to subversion." I believe that this is a fundamental aspect of Greek 
tragedy, owing to the fact that, although the dramatic settings are not 
restricted to Athens, the extant plays are products and reflections of 
the democratic polis of Athens. As literary genres, however, they cer- 
tainly address a great range of universal concerns, which transcend the 
specific time and place of their original production." This, after all, 
partly explains their continuous appeal to audiences of subsequent times. 

Athens and Sparta originally fought to avert Greek enslavement to 
the Persians, but after the removal of this danger they were involved 
in a mutual conflict for a kind of imperial hegemony over other 
Greek states that was meant to substitute their rule for that of the Per- 
sians. In Thucydides 6.76 the Syracusan Hermocrates argues that the 
Athenian contribution to the Persian War provided no moral claim to 
empire because the Athenian original aim was to enslave the Greeks. 
Euphemus' reply makes only a brief reference to Athens' services in 
the Greco-Persian War as justifying hegemony (6.83.1), and devotes 
the greatest part of the argumentation to questions of expediency, dis- 
missing moral claims as no more than ‘fine-sounding words’ (6.83.2). 
This recalls? the Melian Dialogue, where the Athenians refuse to use 
‘fine-sounding words’ (Th. 5.89), that is, moral arguments based on jus- 
tice, as what prevails is a consideration of advantage. In Thucydides 
Athenian foreign policy is generally characterized by the predomination 
of Machtpolitik over moral values.'° What happens to the altruistic self- 
image of Athens? Is this another construct of ‘fine-sounding words’ as 
opposed to reality? In other words, in a world dominated by the rule 
of the stronger, is there room for humanitarian values? In the famous 
Epitaphios, the funeral oration delivered at the end of the first year of 
the Peloponnesian War and aimed at a public glorification of Athens 


13 See esp. Goldhill 1987 and 2000. 

14 Contrary to Griffin 1998, Henderson 2007, esp. 179 and 187, and Rhodes 
2003, I think that it is rather limited to focus exclusively on one aspect (topical 
vs. universal concerns) at the expense of the other, as these are two sides of the 
same coin and describe the multidimensional character of Greek tragedy. 

15 Cf Heath 1990, 3. 

16 For Thucydides' desire to expose the falsehood of the ideology of Athens ex- 
pressed in encomia, cf. Mills 1997, 79—86, esp. 85. C£. Crane 1998, 184: “Thu- 
cydides systematically takes to pieces the Athens of Theseus and of Demophon 
that we find in Euripides — there is no charis, no arete, no grand, unselfish gesture 


on behalf of Hellas’. 
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and its values, Pericles says that there is. He underscores the importance 
of obedience to laws, especially those which aim at protecting the op- 
pressed and which it is shameful to break (Th. 2.37.3):"” 


But all this ease in our private relations does not make us lawless as citizens. 
Against this fear is our chief safeguard, teaching us to obey the magistrates 
and the laws, particularly such as regard the protection of the injured, 
whether they are actually on the statute book, or belong to that code, 
which, although unwritten, yet cannot be broken without acknowledged 
disgrace. 


But in the Melian dialogue the Melians appeal in vain to those laws 
which are for the common good and are meant to guarantee that people 
in danger can hope for fair treatment (Th. 5.90): 


As we think, at any rate, it is expedient — we speak as we are obliged, since 
you enjoin us to let right alone and talk only of interest — that you should 
not destroy what is our common protection, the privilege of being allowed 
in danger to invoke what is fair and right, and even to profit by arguments 
not strictly valid if they can be got to pass current. And you are as much 
interested in this as any, as your fall would be a signal for the heaviest 
vengeance and an example for the world to meditate upon. 


The above examples show a sharp contrast between ‘ideal’ and ‘real’. In 
fact, although the extremes of Athens’ Machtpolitik are usually associated 
with the post-Periclean era, the treatment of the island of Aegina in 457 
BCE, when it was forced into an alliance with Athens, and in 431 BCE, 
when its inhabitants were expelled by the Athenians (Th. 2.27), is a tell- 
ing example of interventionist imperialism exhibited already in Pericles’ 
strategy. 

As to the specific altruistic image of Athens as the champion of the 
oppressed, an examination of a number of instances in Thucydides re- 
veals that this is a ‘construct’, which may be occasionally adduced as a 
‘datum’ but is redefined on different occasions in order to achieve dif- 
ferent purposes. 


17 One may here recall that the intervention on behalf of people injured was in 
fact closely associated with democracy. According to Aristotle (Ath. 9), one 
of the most democratic features of Solon’s constitution was the right of any- 
body who wished to exact redress on behalf of persons who suffered injustice. 

18 See Raaflaub 2007, 110-111, cf. 117: ‘as much as he was able to maintain dis- 
cipline and respect limits in his policies, Pericles was also an aggressive imperia- 
list’. On ‘imperialist’ Pericles, see Kagan 1991, 91-116. 
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In Thucydides 1.33.1 the Corcyrean envoy mentions that, by help- 
ing the Corcyreans, the Athenians will offer help to those who suffer 
injustice and do no wrong to others: 


Now there are many reasons why in the event of your compliance you will 
congratulate yourselves on this request having been made to you. First, be- 
cause your assistance will be rendered to a power which, herself inoffen- 
sive, is a victim to the injustice of others ... 


This ‘moral’ argument may be said to hint at the particular idealized per- 
ception of Athens as the generous city which upholds justice and pro- 
tects the weak. This image is given in the Epitaphios, where Pericles sin- 
gles out the Athenians ‘who, fearless of consequences, confer their ben- 
efits not from calculations of expediency, but in confidence of liberality’ 
(Th. 2.40.5). This was in fact contrasted to the alleged practice of the 
Lacedaemonians, who, according to what the Athenians say in 
Th. 5.105.4, “consider what is agreeable honourable, and what is expe- 
dient just.’ The Athenians mention this in a context where (5.105) they 
wish to stress that the Melians should not hope for help from Sparta. 
Given that in the end they are proven right, the difference between 
the Spartans, who are said not to feel bound to help their allies if it is 
not advantageous, and the idea expressed by Pericles, that Athens ex- 
tends her help to people not bound through alliance, brings to the 
fore the idea of altruism as a characteristic of Athenian ideology. 

But this idealized image could also be adduced as an argument in 
order to give a positive appearance to what was exposed as private 
self-interest. This is the case when Alcibiades, speaking in favour of 
the Sicilian expedition, mentions that the Athenians were always 
eager to help those who requested their help (Th. 6.18.2): 


It is thus that empire has been won, both by us and by all others that have 
held it, by a constant readiness to support all, whether barbarians or Hel- 
lenes, that invite assistance; since if all were to keep quiet or to pick and 
choose whom they ought to assist, we should make but few new conquests, 
and should imperil those we have already won. 


This is also evident when Euphemus, in a speech where expediency pre- 
dominates (cf. Th. 6.85), morally justifies what is essentially an Athenian 
interventionist policy as a response to a request made by those suffering 
injustice. By doing this, he evokes the idealized image of Athens in ar- 
guments otherwise permeated by a calculation of self-interest 
(Th. 6.87.2): 
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that we are compelled to interfere in many things, because we have many 
things to guard against; and that now, as before, we are come as allies to 
those of you who suffer wrong in this island, not without invitation but 
upon invitation. 


In terms of rationalizing her role as leader of allies, Athens stresses the 
fact that she has not usurped this role but merely accepted what was of- 
fered (cf. Th. 1.75). In Thucydides 1.76.2 the Athenians describe the 
rule of the stronger as a general and perpetual principle, and claim 
that comparison with others would actually demonstrate that Athenian 
rule is characterized by moderation. But since in essence Athens’ aspira- 
tions to hegemony were no different to those of Sparta earlier, her ex- 
pansionist policy and imperialistic aims needed some sort of justification 
in terms of moral as opposed to strictly pragmatic grounds. These 
grounds took the form of a glorification of the city and those values 
which were closely connected with her democratic regime and came 
to govern her foreign policy. The self-image of Athens as the altruistic 
city, adherent to the principles of freedom and equality, champion of 
justice and defender of the weak irrespective of risks involved, was al- 
ready present in her role as the city which defied the Persians and did 
not hesitate to engage in war as liberator of Greece. Even before the 
Persian Wars, Athens responded favourably to the Ionians’ appeal for 
help, as reported by Herodotus (5.97),'” but her altruistic image turned 
into a central aspect of dominant Athenian ideology during the process 
of Athens’ gradual change into an empire.” 

In Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, produced in the 460s BCE, we are 
presented, arguably, with an early association between democracy and 
altruism in general, and, more specifically, with an implicit dramatiza- 
tion of the patriotic construct of Athens as the altruistic city, which 
came to be fully explored in plays such as Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, 
Euripides’ Heracles, and especially Euripides’ Children of Heracles and Sup- 
pliant Women. I say ‘implicit’, since democratic Argos in this play is 
meant to recall Athens in various ways.” If the Aeschylean play was per- 
formed during a time of an early conflict between Athens and Sparta 
over hegemony, Euripides’ Children of Heracles, produced more proba- 


19 Cf Mills 1997, 64. 

20 Cf. Tzanetou 2005, 104-105. 

21 Cf. Lebow 2003, 136 n. 75: ‘clearly about Athens, but safely set in Argos during 
the heroic period of the bronze age’. See further Papadopoulou 2011, 67-72. 
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bly in ca.430 BCE,” at the beginning of the major military confronta- 
tion between the two cities, gives an explicit portrayal of Athens as al- 
truistic, since the theme of the play is Athens’ help to Heracles’ children, 
and the defensive war that the city fought on their behalf. As a famous 
Athenian exploit, Athens’ deed is portrayed in oratory, by Lysias (2.11— 
16), Isocrates (4.54—60, 5.33—34, 10.31, 12.194) and Demosthenes 
(60.8—9).* Historicist approaches to the play, such as those by Delebec- 
que (1951) and Goossens (1962) have argued for direct links between 
the play and the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and have seen 
the play as patriotic." But although plays are not detached from their 
historical time, they reflect their historical context in more general 
ways than alluding to specific events, so in what follows I will read 
the play from the perspective of its reflection of the Athenian ideology 
of altruism. 

In the opening monologue, Iolaus says that all cities were persuaded 
by Eurystheus to send the family away, as they preferred to side with the 
strong instead of the weak (19-25). In the violent scene that follows, 
between the Argive herald and Iolaus, the herald repeats this notion, 
when he asserts that no one will be as foolish as to choose Iolaus' useless 
strength in preference to the might of Eurystheus (57 —58). Iolaus' reply, 
which expresses his confidence in the sovereignty of the city (62), sug- 
gests the well-known association of Athens as the city which values 
freedom more than fear, as in the Persian Wars, where the Athenians 
resisted the Persian offer of peace because of their attachment to free- 
dom (Hdt. 8.143.1), or in Pericles’ Epitaphios (Th. 2.40.5), where the 
Athenians are said to value freedom more than self-interest when it 
comes to helping others. In our play it is similarly implied that the 
high importance that Athens gives to freedom is the reason for her desire 
to defend the liberty of other cities.” In this case, to behave like all other 
cities, that is, to prefer the side of the stronger out of fear, would be the 
kind of concession that would make her immediately inferior to Eurys- 
theus. This already suggests at the outset that the motive in Athens’ de- 


22 On the date of the play, see Allan 2001, 54-56, who opts for 430 BCE (sim- 
ilarly Zuntz 1963, 88 and Wilkins 1993, xxxiv). 

23 See in brief Allan 2001, 25. 

24 Cf. Goossens 1955/1962, 420: ‘Les Heraclides, n’ étaient rien qu’ un drame pa- 
triotique’. 

25 Cf. Wilkins 1993 ad E. Heracl. 61-62. On the idea of freedom in ancient 
Greece, see esp. Raaflaub 1985. 
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fiance of Thebes is not exclusively humanitarian but ultimately an affir- 
mation of her own superior rank in interstate relations. 

The herald knocks Iolaus to the ground and treats the children as his 
property (66—67, 75) in a scene which strongly resembles the violence 
and insolence of the Egyptian herald in Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women. 
The Athenian Chorus say that Justice will not allow such insolent treat- 
ment of the suppliants (104), and the herald replies with a veiled threat 
(105-106): ‘then send these children, who belong to Eurystheus, out of 
your land, and I shall use no force’. This threat will be fully developed in 
the debate between the herald and Demophon. In his speech of delib- 
eration the herald first uses an argument based on justice;” he says that 
his claims are just, as he demands to get runaways from Argos, who had 
been condemned to death by Argive law (137—143). But he goes on to 
say that, when he earlier used the same arguments to other cities, no one 
dared to bring misfortunes to themselves (144—146). Here the question 
of justice is undermined, as what predominates is the notion, familiar 
from Machtpolitik, that justice is irrelevant when the stronger party dic- 
tates and the weaker party succumbs. 

The emphasis placed on power and the assumption that the strong 
impose their will and the weak obey are similar to what the Athenians 
hold about the rule of the stronger in Thucydides 1.76.2 or to what the 
Athenians cynically say to the Melians in Thucydides 5.105. As the play 
was performed in ca.430 BCE, it is intriguing that the Argive herald’s 
attitude resembles the Athenian real politics at a time near the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, as well as looking forward to the develop- 
ment of this foreign policy in 415 BCE. In other words, what is present- 
ed in the drama, by means of the formal debate (agön), as a sharp contrast 
between the negative portrayal of the Argives and the favourable pre- 
sentation of the Athenians, implicitly makes the Argive side function 
as a mirror, where the Athenian audience may see the dangerous aspects 
of their own policy when carried to extremes. This implicit way, if it is 
a possible reading of the scene, becomes a dexterous device which pre- 
vents direct offence to the historical Athenians on the part of the dram- 
atist and explores the question of interstate power relations on a general 
scale. One may compare the apt way in which Euripides contrasts The- 
seus and the Theban herald in his Suppliant Women, a play produced 


26 On justice and expediency in the herald’s deliberative speech, cf. Lloyd 1992, 
71. 
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about a decade later." There he contrasts two entirely different ideolo- 
gies, where the constitutional difference (monarchy vs. democracy) is an 
important basis, but he also introduces a number of similarities, which 
arguably hint at the fact that altruistic Athens follows a foreign policy 
of interference into other states, as her ultimatum (384—394) is in es- 
sence not entirely different from the Theban ultimatum (467—475) in 
the play. 

The Argive herald’s remark that only out of stupidity and ill-advice 
would anyone show pity to the Heraclids (144—152) contrasts the Athe- 
nians’ expressed disregard for self-interest when it comes to helping oth- 
ers: according to Pericles (Th. 2.40.5), the Athenians’ strong belief in 
the value of freedom makes them eager to benefit others, which 
means that, knowing the advantages of peace and the troubles of war, 
they are not deterred by dangers when they bestow benefits to others. 
As for the charge of folly, Pericles clearly says in Thucydides 2.40.3 
that the Athenians are both bold in action and at the same time they 
themselves think about what they are about to do. What in the herald’s 
view is a sign of stupidity, namely to pity the weak, is in Pericles’ view a 
sign of well-thought practice, which attests to Athenian superiority. By 
contrast, a few years later, during the Mytilenean debate, Cleon famous- 
ly argued, in support of his argument on expediency, that pity, this well- 
known association of Athens, was a failing in an empire, as he consid- 
ered it a serious weakness that would prove disastrous for the Athenians 
without resulting in their allies’ gratitude (Th.3.37.2). Euripides will en- 
large on the advantages and disadvantages of pity at greater length in 
Suppliant Women, which dramatizes a change in Theseus from lack of 
pity to pity only after his mother Aethra, presented as skilled in delib- 
erative rhetoric, dexterously persuades him on the basis of self-interest.” 

When the herald says that ‘no one dared to bring misfortune to 
themselves’ (146), namely, no other city has so far dared to help the 
Heraclids and suffer the consequences, he refers to hesitation to face 
dangers on behalf of others, which is reflected as normal practice in 
Thucydides; for example, in Thucydides 3.13.5 the Mytileneans tell 
the Spartans not to think that they are themselves exposed to danger 


27 Critics have variously dated Euripides’ Suppliant Women between 424 and 417 
BCE. See more recently Morwood 2007, 26—30, who prefers a date ca.421 
BCE. 

28 Cf Konstan 2005, 59. 

29 Wilkins 1993 ad E. Herad. 146. 
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on behalf of a foreign city. This also recalls the Athenians’ invitation to 
the Spartans (Th. 1.78.1) not to be carried away by others and rush into 
a war which may cause them trouble. But the word etolmes’ (‘dared’) (E. 
Heracl. 146) in this context recalls Pericles’ emphasis on tolma, an ambig- 
uous term, which may mean both ‘boldness’ and ‘rashness’,”” displayed 
by the Athenians, e.g. in Thucydides 2.41.4—5: ‘we have forced every 
sea and land to be the highway of our daring, and everywhere, whether 
for evil or for good, have left imperishable monuments behind us.’ Ac- 
cording to Pericles, the Athenians know the advantages of peace and the 
disadvantages of war, but are not turned away by dangers 
(Th. 2.40.2—3, cf. 2.43). Pericles also urges the Athenians to show 
towards the enemies a spirit of daring and stresses the fact that what Ath- 
ens has been achieved by men who were daring and knew what they 
had to do (Th. 2.43). The Athenian activism (polupragmosune, cf. 
Th. 6.87.2—3), boldness, and hope for the best in danger were funda- 
mental characteristics which differentiated them from the Spartans, as 
the Corinthians said to the Spartans on the eve of the war (Th. 1.70). 

The rest of the herald’s speech centres on the idea of self-interest 
(154), as he argues that it will be a profit to the city to get Argos as 
an ally (155-157) and refrain from choosing the worse over the better 
ally (176—178), where worse implies ‘weaker’ and better implies ‘stron- 
ger’.”' He adds that this is actually what the Athenians usually do (176), 
which suggests that Athens is already known for her altruistic policy 
(cf. 147). The altruistic policy of Athens, described in terms of choosing 
the weaker instead of the stronger as an ally became a fopos in oratory. It 
is mentioned for example in a laudatory context by Isocrates in Panegy- 
ricus, in a famous passage where the orator says that some criticize this 
Athenian practice as being thoughtless, recalling the herald’s accusation 
of the Athenian policy as folly (Isoc. 4.52—53)." 

The herald also wonders whether it is at all worth fighting a war in 
defense of people who will hardly be able to return their benefit (164— 
174). The importance of gratitude and the question whether Athens’ 
help to the weak is contrary to her interest both stress the issue of ex- 


30 See Mills 1997, 43, 67. 

31 For the moral arrogance of the herald in choosing the ambiguous words kakio- 
nas and ameinonas to suggest that the Argives represent not only power but also 
justice, see Allan 2001 ad E. Heracl. 177-178. Cf. Lloyd 1992, 73. 

32 Cf. Pl. Mx. 244e; And. 3.28. 
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pediency as a decisive factor in foreign policy. They are also raised by 
the Corcyreans in their speech to the Athenians in Thucydides 1.32.1: 


Athenians! When a people that have not rendered any important service or 
support to their neighbours in times past, for which they might claim to be 
repaid, appear before them as we now appear before you to solicit their as- 
sistance, they may fairly be required to satisfy certain preliminary condi- 
tions. They should say, first, that it is expedient or at least safe to grant 
their request; next, that they will retain a lasting sense of the kindness. 


If consideration of advantage seems self-evident for both the herald and 
the Corcyreans, Pericles’ stress on the selfless offer of help by the Athe- 
nians (Th. 2.40.5) gives an entirely different image, which seems to be 
close to that of Euripidean plays such as Children of Heracles and Suppliant 
Women. By contrast, in Thucydides 6.13.2 Nicias urges the Athenians to 
abandon their custom of making allies people from whom they can re- 
ceive no help, when they themselves are in need.” Alcibiades, who, 
contrary to Nicias, stressed the importance of Athenians’ offer of 
help, eventually prevailed; his argumentation was certainly consistent 
with the altruistic self-conception of Athens, but of course it was a 
fine-sounding pretext concealing his own self-interest in the expedition. 

Demophon picks up lolaus’ reference to the Heraclids’ future grat- 
itude (312—314) and expresses his confidence that the Athenian favour 
will be remembered (333—334). Here it is suggested that Athens shows 
concern for reciprocation in the help she gives to her allies. The theme 
of gratitude is further explored in Euripides’ Suppliant Women. Along 
with the idealized image of Athens as helper of the weak, Euripides 
has Theseus at the end (1165-1175) insist on the gratitude to Athens 
that the Argives have to hand down from one generation to the 
other. This stress seems like political deliberation aiming at securing a 
firm alliance between Athens and Argos in the future. So, gratitude, 
rather than being simply a moral value, turns into a political ground 
for Athens’ international empowerment. This political aspect of Athens’ 
seemingly altruistic behaviour, which reveals Athens’ self-interested im- 
perialistic aims, is further brought to the fore by the intervention of the 
patron goddess of the city immediately afterwards (1183 f£). Like a cau- 
tious politician, who knows about shifting alliances dictated by calcula- 
tion of interest, she urges Theseus to exact an oath of alliance from 
Adrastus, in return for Athens’ help. As the Aeschylean Orestes had 


33 See Wilkins 1993 ad E. Heracl. 164—165 and Allan 2001 ad E. Heracl. 176. 
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promised that Argos would never attack Athens (Eum. 762 f£), so the 
Argives are requested to do in an oath of alliance which strongly resem- 
bles not only fifth century interstate alliances,” but the oath of alle- 
giance sworn by Athens' allies, which was in essence an oath of servi- 
tude, as it ended in the phraseology of obedience.” 

Fear of the enemy and submission in essence annihilate freedom, 
and this is a dishonour that Demophon wants to avoid (242—246, 
284—287). Demophon also marks a change in the consideration. of 
what is moral or advantageous, when he says that it does harm him if 
he releases the suppliants for the herald to drag away (256). Here Demo- 
phon implies that the Athenian principle of ‘helping the weak’, which 
was considered as contrary to Athenian advantage by the herald, is 
thought to be morally advantageous, in the sense that submission to Ar- 
give demands brings dishonor, which is considered the greatest disad- 
vantage. But, apart from a moral question, what emerges is the political 
truth that concession implies submission, hence destroys sovereignty. It 
was a similar consideration of concession as enslavement that lay behind 
Pericles’ rejection of Sparta’s offer of peace, which had been expressed 
in terms of an ultimatum (Th. 1.139—141, cf. 2.63). Thucydides fa- 
mously argued that the truest cause of the Peloponnesian War was 
the fear that the Spartans felt for the growth of Athenian power 
(1.23.6). But Athens’ defiant answer to Sparta’s ultimata reveals that 
Athens, by refusing to yield, challenged Spartan claims to superiority 
and asserted her own claims to Hellenic supremacy.” 

A similar idea is explored when peace is offered as an option only as 
part of an ultimatum. When the Athenians, troubled by war changed 
their minds, accused Pericles for entering the city into war and opted 
for negotiations with Sparta (Th. 2.59), Pericles started his speech by 
stressing that peace was generally preferable to war, but not at all 
costs: in their case, where retreat would mean enslavement, the Athe- 


nians should opt for war in order to save their independence 
(Th. 2.61.1): 


34 See De Ste. Croix 1972a, 184-185. 

35 Cf. Zuntz 1963, 73; Collard 1975, ii 407; Morwood 2007 ad E. Supp. 1191— 
1195. 

36 On the allies’ law of obedience/servitude, see Raaflaub 2007, 111. 

37 See Lendon 2007, who argues persuasively that the ultimate cause of war was 
not Spartan fear for Athenian growing power, but Athens’ ensuing challenge to 
Spartan rank. 
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For those of course who have a free choice in the matter and whose for- 
tunes are not at stake, war is the greatest of follies. But if the only choice 
was between submission with loss of independence, and danger with the 
hope of preserving that independence, — in such a case it is he who will 
not accept the risk that deserves blame, not he who will (cf. 2.63). 


This is further explored in Euripides’ Suppliant Women, where the praise 
of peace comes from the unappealing Theban herald and follows the ul- 
timatum (473-493). Peace, as both Demophon (266) and the Chorus 
(371) admit, is generally preferable except for when the war is just (368). 

Overall, Athens’ help to the Heraclids is presented throughout the 
play not merely as a brave altruistic deed in defense of others, but as a 
war to avoid her own subjection to the will of another city, which 
would imply enslavement. In this respect, the Athenian victory is 
both moral, when viewed as altruistic, but also self-interested, if we 
think that the importance of securing her sovereignty (cf. 111-113, 
197—198, 243—246, 286—287) leads her to establish her supremacy as 
a military power. The value of liberty, then, is inextricably linked to he- 
gemonic aims. In Thucydides 6.87.2 this truth is expressed straightfor- 
wardly by Euphemus’ argument that the Athenians’ wish not to be sub- 
jects to anyone is the raison d’ étre of their empire. The truth is also ex- 
posed by Alcibiades’ speech in Thucydides 6.18.2, where he says that 
they have acquired their empire by helping everyone who asked for 
support. Here he lays bare the self-interest of the Athenian imperialistic 
policy, and concludes that if they stop ruling others, they themselves 
will become subjects to others (6.18.3). 

When Iolaus says “we have put our friends to the test’ (309), it is im- 
plied that Athens has been tested and proven to have lived up to her 
reputation as the protector of the weak. Similarly Pericles argues that 
when Athens is put to the test she proves superior to her reputation 
(Th. 2.41.3). But the oracles’ request for a human sacrifice to secure 
the victory in war results in the division of the citizens into two oppos- 
ing sides, one that supports Demophon's decision to help the suppliants 
and another which accuses him of foolishness. This reaction recalls the 
herald's earlier warnings (165—168) that when burying the dead he will 
be censured by his people.” Athenian distress over the loss of lives dur- 
ing war must have had an added relevance for the Athenian audience in 
ca.430 BCE, who themselves experienced deaths of their own in the 
war, and the performance of public funerary orations for the war 


38 Cf A. Supp. 401. 
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dead, like Pericles’ Epitaphios, were also intended to alleviate grief and 
justify the sacrifices needed for the city." What Demophon fears is 
the prospect of civil war in the city (419), the so-called stasis, described 
by Thucydides as a source of evil for Grecks (3.83). The need for a sac- 
rifice and the ensuing civic crisis show the limits of Athenian altruism. 
At the same time, the need for a sacrifice, which turns into the self-sac- 
rifice of a member of Heracles’ family, reveals a truth regarding Athens 
as an empire: Athens as a military power offers her protection but she 
requests more than mere gratitude from her allies/subjects. She demands 
sacrifices, namely a heavy tribute paid to her. What the play dramatizes 
as a demand prescribed by an oracle and as a sacrifice eventually offered 
voluntarily, dexterously embellishes what the Athenian empire forced 
her allies to accept. If this is portrayed implicitly, Euripides describes 
the expediency hidden under imperial altruism more explicitly as the 
plot unfolds. 

Following the victorious war of Athens against Argos, and when 
Alcmena is eager to take revenge on Eurystheus, it is said that Athenian 
law forbids the execution of prisoners of war (961—966). In problemat- 
izing the question of Eurystheus’ treatment, the play addresses the ques- 
tion of the treatment of prisoners of war, which was important in the 
Peloponnesian War." In Thucydides we read that both Athenians and 
Plataeans executed war prisoners without any trials (2.5, 2.6, 2.67). At 
a first glance, then, the Euripidean Athenians are shown to be morally 
more advanced compared to the atrocities of real life during war. But 
the end of the play subverts the principles it has exhibited so far as its 
closure is disturbing." The closing lines of the Athenian Chorus 
(1053—1055)* bring an unexpected as well as shocking twist: although 
earlier (1018-1019) they told Alcmena to spare Eurystheus, according 
to Athenian law, after hearing Eurystheus’ prophecy they endorse Alc- 
mena’s plan to kill Eurystheus, as his death will both bring benefit to 
Athens and, since it will be Alcmena’s sole responsibility, it will not pol- 
lute the city. Although they are fully aware that their siding with Alc- 
mena violates Athenian law and the will of the Athenian rulers (964, 


39 See Allan 2001 ad E. Heracl. 418-419. 

40 See Allan 2001, 46. 

41 Cf. Zuntz 1963, 42; Allan 2001, 224. 

42 Several scholars have argued that there is a lacuna after 1052. But the text makes 
good sense as it stands. See the discussion in Allan 2001 ad E. Heracl. 1050 and 
1053-1055. 
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1019), they collaborate in what they consider to be advantageous for the 
city. In a way, the final twist reveals that the calculation of expediency 
may easily predominate even in what is portrayed as an idealized image 
of Athens. What the play reveals then is, firstly, that in international pol- 
itics friends become enemies (Athens-Heraclids’ descendants) and ene- 
mies become friends (Athens-Eurystheus), but also that the altruistic 
image of Athens as champion of justice and protector of the helpless 
may be exposed to be a fine-sounding construct which conceals impe- 
rial consideration of self-interest. With regard to the predominance of 
expediency as well as to the shifting alliances on the basis of advantage, 
one may compare an early example from Thucydides. At 1.76.2, the 
Athenians stress that the Spartans talk about justice, whereas in reality 
they promote their own self-interest. The disguise of self-interest 
under the pretext of justice that the Athenians, according to Thucy- 
dides, attribute to the Spartans at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War is a general diplomatic policy which, arguably, Euripides lays 
bare in his play by attributing it to Athens. 

At the same time, the Euripidean plot twist seems to foretell the 
post-Periclean course of politics at Athens and the way in which expe- 
diency as well as opportunism came to predominate in Athens’ imperial 
foreign policy. A telling example of this is Euphemus’ argumentation, 
which links empire with tyranny and argues that friends and enemies 
should be made according to circumstances (Th. 6.85.1): “Besides, for 
tyrants and imperial cities nothing is unreasonable if expedient, no 
one a kinsman unless sure; but friendship or enmity is everywhere an 
affair of time and circumstance.’ The metaphor of tyranny in the play 
is suggestive in this respect: Demophon says that he does not want to 
be at variance with the people, for ‘my rule is not like that of the bar- 
barians’ (422). When at 111 the Chorus refer to Demophon as a tyrant, 
the word seems to be used in a neutral sense of ‘ruler’.*? But the vocabu- 
lary of tyranny may imply the connection between Athenian empire 
and tyranny (see the discussion below), used by Pericles in the Funeral 
speech (Th. 2.63.1 —3): 


These are a common source of pride to you all, and you cannot decline the 
burdens of empire and still expect to share its honours. You should remem- 


43 The term turannos has generally been taken to be either neutral or pejorative (cf. 
Andrewes, 1956, 20—23; Carter 2007, 9). But see McGlew 1993, 204 n. 30, 
who argues that ‘there are, I think, many senses of furannos, none of which is 
entirely neutral or pejorative’. 
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ber also that what you are fighting against is not merely slavery as an ex- 
change for independence, but also loss of empire and danger from the ani- 
mosities incurred in its exercise. Besides, to recede is no longer possible, if 
indeed any of you in the alarm of the moment has become enamoured of 
the honesty of such an unambitious part. For what you hold is, to speak 
somewhat plainly, a tyranny; to take it perhaps was wrong, but to let it 
go is unsafe. 


Accordingly, the portrayal of Demophon as the ruler who represents 
Athenian principles may evoke the figure of Pericles. As Thucydides fa- 
mously argued, the regime in Athens was democracy only in name, as in 
reality it was the rule of one man (2.65.9—10)." Apart from describing 
Athenian empire as tyranny, Pericles was also often presented as a ty- 
rant.? In this sense, Demophon's defiant attitude in the face of the Ar- 
give threat and insolence may evoke Pericles’ similar defense of Athens 
from the Spartan threat and his glorification of Athenian values in the 
Epitaphios, at the same time as the Chorus’ differentiation at the end 
may hint at the post-Periclean leaders, whose policy was dictated by 
self-interest. Although Pericles had advised his fellow-citizens not to ex- 
pose the city to hazards by attempting new conquests (Th. 2.65.7), his 
successors showed no caution and pursued instead an expansionist exte- 
rior policy which eventually led to Athens' ruin. The Chorus' endorse- 
ment of political self-interest rather than justice and the law regarding 
war prisoners is an early example that arguably shows the way towards 
the amoral turannis polis of the late fifth century." 

In Politics 1292a Aristotle discusses the form of democracy where the 
people are above the law. This, according to Aristotle, is due to the in- 
fluence of the demagogues, and results in the disintegration of the rule 
into despotic tyranny. Similarly, according to Plato's Republic (563d) the 
citizens' disregard for the laws is the beginning out of which springs tyr- 
anny." In Euripides’ Suppliant Women, where Athens upholds the Pan- 
hellenic law regarding burial, Aethra significandy (312—313) stresses 
that observance of the laws is the principle that holds together cities. 


44 Of course Pericles power constantly relied on his obtaining the majority of 
votes at the assembly and could be ended if he failed to be re-elected; cf. Her- 
man 2006, 134 and 221 on Thucydides’ remark. 

45 On Pericles as tyrant in Greek comedy, see McGlew 2006, 164—177. 

46 On this, see McGlew 1993, 85—86. On 'turannis polis’, see esp. Hunter 1973/ 
1974; Connor 1977; Raaflaub 1979; 2003, 77—81; Seaford 2003, 107—111. 

47 For a discussion of the resemblance between the extreme freedom of democ- 
racy and tyranny in antiquity, see Forsdyke 2009. 
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This later play explores the danger for the city involved by the private 
interest of her citizens when Theseus explains how Adrastus destroyed 
his city (232-237): 


led astray" by young men who delight in winning honour and intensify 
wars with no regard for justice, destroying their citizens, one so that he 
can be a general, another so that he can grasp power and behave high- 
handedly, another to make money, not considering if the ordinary people 
are harmed at all by such treatment. 


This danger is described in similar terms by the Theban herald with re- 
gard to Athenian democracy. Contrary to Athens, in Thebes (410-415) 
‘there is no-one who puffs up the city with his words, twists it now this 
way, now that for his private gain, and though pleasing and giving much 
gratification in the short term, later damages it. The play contrasts the 
propensity of the people to rush to decisions and be manipulated into 
adopting war plans under the influence of self-interested demagogues 
to the sensible restraint shown by Theseus after defeating the Thebans. 
Theseus was not carried away into sacking the city but merely demand- 
ed the burial of the dead (724—725). This is reported by the Messenger, 
who concludes with a moral as well as political lesson regarding proper 
leadership, which must have sounded appealing to the Athenian audi- 
ence (726-730): 


Such, I tell you, is the general one should choose, one who is courageous in 
terrible situations and who hates an insolent people which, seeking amid 
success to reach the topmost rungs of the ladder, destroys the prosperity 
which it could have enjoyed. 


Theseus here resembles Demophon in terms of sound leadership, while 
deviation from norm, as exemplified in the case of the demagogues in 
Adrastus’ Argos and Theseus’ Athens as well as of the Chorus in Children 
of Heracles, implies the dangerous route of imperialistic policy." Euripi- 


48 Cf. Hdt. 7.6, where Mardonius’ desire for new deeds and to become regent of 
Greece led him to persuade Xerxes into the expedition. His disastrous counsel 
to Xerxes is reflected in A. Pers. 753—758. 

49 Cf E. Hec. 254 ff. ‘an ungrateful lot you all are, who want to be political lead- 
ers! Never may you be acquaintances of mine! You do not care that you harm 
your friends provided that you say to gratify the crowd’. Cf. Th. 2.65.7 about 
the politicians after Pericles, who for the sake of private ambition and gain pur- 
sued bad policies. 

50 Loraux 1986, 260, argues that the demos in Euripides’ Suppliant Women, contra- 
ry to the Children of Heracles, is all-powerful only in name, that is, its role is re- 
duced to approving of Theseus’ decisions, hence this play marks a shift in Euri- 
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des’ Suppliant Women raises important questions about the danger of de- 
generation in Athenian politics, in terms of demagogic rhetoric and lust 
for private gain."' In fact, this danger depicted in the play came to be 
verified a few years later, since in 415 BCE the Athenians voted in fa- 
vour of the ambitious expedition to Sicily." The question of proper as 
opposed to demagogic leadership became all the more pressing in the 
course of the Peloponnesian War, and, at the time when Orestes was 
produced (408 BCE), Euripides shows in the dialogue between Orestes 
and Pylades that (772—773) the people are dangerous when they have 
bad leaders, but when they get good ones, then their decisions are 
good.” The word used for ‘leader’ here is prostatas (772), used also by 
Theseus in Suppliants 243° and for the joint leadership of Demophon 
and Acamas in Euripides’ Heraclidae 964. 

Overall, Euripides’ Children of Heracles uses a political myth to ex- 
plore the strengths and weaknesses of imperial growth at a time when 
Athens embarked on a war which, as Pericles held, was necessary 
both because concession to Spartan ultimata would mean enslavement 
and because this war was closely related with the importance of the em- 
pire. As we saw above, in Thucydides 2.63.1—3 Pericles talks about the 
empire as a source of pride for the Athenians but also mentions the “bur- 


pides’ relationship to Athenian democracy. However, this is difficult to hold. 
For example, the Chorus at 374—375 wonder what the city will ordain. Never- 
theless, the context implies the variety of relations between politicians and the 
assembly, leaving open the possibility that speakers could be motivated by a 
view towards the common interest or their self-interest. It cannot be excluded, 
also, that in Theseus’ relation to the democratic assembly, Euripides could rely 
on his audience’s familiarity with Periclean Athens as democracy in name, but 
in essence the rule of the principal man (Th. 2.65.9—10) as well as hint at the 
possibility that the demos constantly runs the risk of being manipulated by dem- 
agogues. Cf. Morwood 2007 ad E. Supp. 352—353, who however, is too scep- 
tical about similar readings. A consideration of contemporary politics, however, 
does not necessarily imply allegorical readings and direct associations (e.g. The- 
seus’ identification with specific fifth-century politicians), but should rather aim 
at considering the original audience’s political environment. I think that a play 
which raises both the pros and cons of political leadership in democracy legit- 
imizes such an approach. Cf. Pelling 1997, 233 n. 83; Carter 2007, 118. 

51 Herodotus, too, commented on Athenians’ manipulation by acquisitive leaders, 
both because they were prone to being deceived (5.97) and because they them- 
selves loved money (6.132). For these and other examples, see Balot 2006, 158. 

52 Cf. Carter 2007, 127. 

53 See Easterling 1997a, 30 n. 36. 

54 See Morwood 2007 ad loc. 
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den of the empire’, which is described as a tyranny. The description of 
the Athenian empire in terms of a tyranny must have been shocking to 
the Athenians, whose democratic regime was ideologically hostile to 
tyranny.” In essence, Pericles shocking phraseology is meant to lay 
bare the shocking reality of Athenian imperialistic aims. The idea of 
Athens as tyranny was of course used by Athens’ enemies. In Thucy- 
dides 1 the Corinthians describe the change of Athens from a liberator 
of Greece during the Greco-Persian Wars to a tyrant city in Greece 
(1.122.3) and urge the Spartans to take on the role of liberator from 
the expansionism of Athenian tyranny (1.124.3). If Pericles’ use of 
this image aimed at persuading the Athenians to defend their sovereign- 
ty and pursue the war, Cleon used similar phraseology to justify the 
practice of violence and repression in foreign policy (Th. 3.37.2). If 
viewed as a cynical acceptance of the enemies’ perspective of Athens 
as tyranny in Book 1, Cleon’s attitude reflects a shift in the self-image 
of Athens after Pericles’ death, at least as expressed by several of Pericles’ 
successors.’ This change culminates in Euphemus’ diction in Thucy- 
dides 6.85.1 that ‘for tyrants and imperial cities nothing is unreasonable 
if expedient’, which we mentioned above. If viewed against this back- 
ground, where liberty and altruism are inextricably linked with expedi- 
ency and hegemony, Euripides’ Children of Heracles emerges as a deeply 
political play, not in terms of propaganda, as generations of scholars have 
assumed, but as exploring the rhetoric of Athenian expansionism with a 
depth of thinking whose precision and success can be appreciated by the 
informed reader, who knows the course of the Peloponnesian war and 
the political realism expressed by Thucydides in his response to the rise 
and fall of historical Athens. 

If altruism serves as a disguise to hide Athenian hegemonic aims, and 
if the description of the Athenian empire as tyranny culminates in Eu- 
phemus’ diction in Thucydides 6.85.1, which links an empire and a ty- 
rant with the prevalence of expediency, one wonders whether and how 
Greek tragedy produced after the shock of the defeat in Sicily, which 
inflicted a heavy blow on Athenian imperial policy, may be said to re- 
flect the change. I think Phoenician Women, produced between 411 and 


55 For Athens and the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, see McGlew 
1993, 150-156. For the Athenians’ continuous fear of tyranny during the Pe- 
loponnesian War, cf. MacDowell 1978, 175; Raauflaub 2003, 69-70 (political 
measures against tyranny), and see esp. Henderson 2003. 


56 Cf. Connor 1984, 234; Euben 1990, 179. 
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409 BCE,” is a prime example for comparative investigation. In the 
wake of the Sicilian defeat, the altruistic Athenian construct was no lon- 
ger relevant. But, as shown above, although Athens’ defensive wars 
against Argos and Thebes respectively were presented throughout as 
based on altruism, Euripides revealed that the fundamental reason was 
the defense of Athens’ sovereignty. What makes Phoenician Women sim- 
ilar to the two earlier plays is that here too the leader of a city (Eteocles) 
is presented with a demand (ultimatum) to surrender or fight (by Poly- 
neices and the Argive army). 

Eteocles stresses the fact that it would be a shame for him to yield 
and unmanly to get the lesser share instead of the greater (507-514). 
The idea that yielding would bring dishonour to the city (513) recalls 
the kind of Periclean deliberation regarding concession and enslave- 
ment, as implied also in Euripides’ Children of Heracles and Suppliant 
Women. But Euripides ironically reverses this idea, as Eteocles mingles 
the sovereignty of the city with his personal supremacy as leader 
(512-514): ‘for to Thebes this would be a disgrace, if through dread 
of Mycenaean spear I were to yield my scepter for him to possess.’ 
This of course implies the kind of identification between a tyrant and 
his city, comparable to what Pentheus holds in Bacchae (503), but also 
suggests that Eteocles’ primary concern is his personal status (520): 
‘when it is in my power to rule, shall I ever be a slave to him?’ 

The agon contains Eteocles’ famous praise of tyranny (‘absolute 
rule’) (503—506): ‘I shall speak, mother, concealing nothing. I would 
go to the rising of the sun up to the stars, and below the earth, if I 
were able to do this, to possess monarchy (Turannida), the greatest of 
gods.’ The adunaton here as well as the deification are meant to accen- 
tuate Eteocles’ clinging to tyranny. The stress on Eteocles’ intense long- 
ing for tyranny, which will be described by Jocasta as ‘madness’ (535) 
recalls the well-established association between erös and tyranny,” start- 
ing from Archilochus, who famously said (19.3 West) that he had no 
love for tyranny. Thucydides uses erotic imagery to refer to the Athe- 
nians’ relation to their city, where an important difference emerges be- 
tween Pericles and Alcibiades.” If Pericles invited the Athenians to be 


57 See in brief Papadopoulou 2008, 23-24. 

58 Cf Lloyd 1992, 83. 

59 Cf. Cornford 1907, 201—220. For examples, see Mastronarde 1994 ad E. 
Ph. 506. 

60 See the discussion in Cornford 1907, 209—210. 
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‘lovers of the city’ (Th. 2.43.1),°' Alcibiades described his love for the 
city in relation to his attempt to win it back (Th. 6.92). In a way, Peri- 
cles’ description of the citizens’ relation to their polis in erotic phrase- 
ology leaves open the intrusion of the association of erös with tyranny. 
If the empire of Athens was variously linked to tyranny in terms of its 
growing power, and if Athenian democracy under Pericles could be de- 
scribed as nominally a democracy but essentially a government by the 
first citizen (Th. 2.65.9-10), there was also the fear that the city 
would result into a proper tyranny of one man. As Ludwig 2002, 
330-331, asks: How does Pericles know that no Alcibiades will take 
him at his word, want Athens exclusively for his own private acquisition 


[...] what would keep such a lover from mistreating or using the city for 


> 62 63 


his own pleasure?'." Alcibiades was the lover of the people 
(Th. 6.89.3: ‘I leaned rather to the side of the commons’) and, as Plu- 
tarch later says (Alc. 34), he made the people think that they were invin- 
cible under his command and desire to be under his tyranny.^ When 
Thucydides remarks that Alcibiades was in favour of the Sicilian expe- 
dition out of self-interest, namely to increase his wealth and power, he 
explicitly says that the Athenians suspected that he aimed at establishing 
a turannis (6.15.4): “Alarmed at the greatness of his license in his own 
life and habits, and of the ambition which he showed in all things so 
ever that he undertook, the mass of the people set him down as a pre- 
tender to the tyranny, and became his enemies.’ This idea of Alcibiades 
as a potential tyrant actually lurks behind Thucydides’ digression on the 
Athenian tyrants (6.53.3—59), which is inserted into the narrative about 
the recall of Alcibiades to Athens and the charge of impiety.” 

The allusions to fear of tyranny in Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae 
(338—339, 1143-1144), produced soon before the oligarchic coup of 


61 Ludwig 2002, 148, argues that Pericles asks citizens to play the social role that 
lovers play toward their beloved. On the erotic imagery, see Monoson 1994. 

62 Cf. the similar remark by McGlew 1993, 189, during the discussion of Alci- 
biades as a ‘rejected lover’, that ‘the city that was labeled by its leaders a turannis 
polis — tyrant city, was home to tyrant citizens’. 

63 Cf. Cornford 1907, 209. 

64 McGlew 1993, 187—190, argues that the citizen's love for the city is the passion 
of the aspiring tyrant, and that Athens was home to tyrant citizens. For the role 
of erös in political discourse of ancient Greece, see Ludwig 2002. 

65 In exiling Alcibiades, the Athenians surprisingly resembled a tyrant, who cuts 
down anyone who stands out (cf. Hdt. 5.92). For this as an example of the ap- 
proximation of democracy to tyranny, see Forsdyke 2009, 239—240. 
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411 BCE, may in fact imply a suspicion that Alcibiades might be sup- 
ported by the Persians to become a tyrant.^ One may recall that in Ar- 
istophanes’ Wasps (422 BCE), Bdelycleon is accused by the Chorus as 
‘lover of monarchy’ at 474. This is said in a context where Bdelycleon 
complains about the Chorus’ frequent accusations of tyranny (488— 
499), as they constantly see conspiracies to establish tyranny. Although 
he had not heard of the term tyranny for fifty years, Bdelycleon adds, 
now the word is particularly current. This remark is true, since after 
512 BCE Athens was free from tyrants, yet the fear of tyranny contin- 
ued to exist. Wasps reflects the political crisis between the conservatives 
and the populist party, which led to the former’s rise to power in 411 
BCE. What is also suggested from both Wasps and Phoenician Women 
is that oligarchy as the constitution opposed to democracy could be as- 
similated to tyranny.’ Oligarchy per se as a constitution never actually 
appears in Greek tragedy, and tyranny was considered as the starkest 
polar opposite of democracy, especially before the oligarchic revolution 
of 411 BCE.“ But oligarchy could intrude into a debate between tyr- 
anny and democracy, where it was assimilated to the former. This was 
already implied in Euripides’ Suppliant Women, where Theseus’ refer- 
ence to the Theban concentration of power to the rich (as opposed 
to equality in Athenian democracy) (407-408), stresses a characteristic 
shared by both tyranny and oligarchy. Thucydides already describes 
Theban oligarchy during the Persian Wars as tyrannical (3.62.3), 
while both Isocrates and Demosthenes describe oligarchy as comprising 
tyrannical values.’ In his account of the chaos that followed the muti- 
lation of the Herms in Athens, Thucydides also says that the Athenians 
feared that the perpetrators of this impiety aimed at oligarchy and tyr- 
anny and the overthrow of democracy (6.60.1). With reference partic- 


66 Cf Rhodes 2006, 179. 

67 For this assimilation, see Mitchell 2006. 

68 Even in Sophocles’ OC (66-67), produced after 411 BCE, democracy and 
monarchy are the only alternative types of political regime. See Carter 2007, 
88-89, and esp. 123: “To misrepresent Thebes as a tyranny made even more 
sense in the years when Athens was at war with Sparta and other oligarchic cit- 
ies, among them Thebes: the tyrant was a more effective political bogeyman 
than the oligarch’. 

69 See Carter 2007, 123. 

70 For these and other examples, see Mitchell 2006. 
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ularly to Alcibiades, one may compare Isocrates, 16.36—8, where it is 
said that Alcibiades desired oligarchy and tyranny.” 

Eteocles’ reference to the ‘lesser’ and the ‘greater’ share, picked up 
by Jocasta at 539—540," makes use of terminology current among so- 
phists such as Callicles and Thrasymachus, who endorsed tyranny as a 
goal.” Pleonexia, which comprises greediness and self-aggrandizement, 
1s a characteristic of the tyrant which is already evoked in the association 
of wealth and tyranny (Solon, 33.5—6 West). In Euripides fr. 438, 
wealth begets hubris, and one may recall the association between hubris 
and tyranny in Sophocles’ OT 872.” Greed is a characteristic shared by 
Alcibiades and Eteocles but also by Polyneices. Polyneices actually refers 
to the importance laid on wealth as a universal principle (438—440): ‘it 
is an old refrain; but I shall say it all the same: property is valued by 
mankind and has most force of all things among them.’ 

In the Herodotean constitutional debate (3.80 —83) Otanes' descrip- 
tion of monarchy (3.80.3) as the government where the ruler can do 
what he wants without giving account may be said to apply to tyranny 
as well. In Plato's Gorgias 466b-c it is noted that the tyrant has the 
power to put to death anyone he wants, to deprive anyone of his prop- 
erty and to send anyone to exile as he thinks fit. In Plato's Laws it is also 
argued that in despotic autocracy the monarch is inclined to strive for 
having more (pleonexia, 875b6)." These ideas, similar to Euphemus' 
statement regarding the tyrannical man or the empire, are very close 
to Eteocles' ideal in the play. 


71 Cf. Mitchell 2006, 178. 

72 I follow Mastronarde 1994 ad loc. 

73 Cf. McGlew 1993, 28. 

74 Mastronarde 1994 ad E. Ph. 539—540. C£. Archilochus (19 West), who associ- 
ates the tyrant Gyges with wealth. C£. McGlew 1993, 26 n. 22, who contrasts 
Solon, who refused to become tyrant so that he would not acquire riches free of 
envy, hence limitless. Pleonexia was also used during the fifth century by critics 
of Athenian imperialism; see Balot 2006, 164 for a discussion of this criticism in 
contrast to Demosthenes’ argument that Athens was not prone to this vice but 
rather prevented other imperialists to pursue it. On greed and other vices as in- 
struments of power in tragic tyrants, see Seaford 2003. On greed in classical 
Athens, see Balot 2001. 

75 See Dawe 1982 ad S. OT 872. 

76 See McGlew 1993, 30. 

77 Cf. Laks 2000, 278, who discusses the similarities between autocratic despotism 
and unchecked democracy in terms of license and pursuit of pleasures. 
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When Jocasta, picking up Eteocles’ reference to tyranny, speaks of 
philotimia, extreme ambition, as an unjust goddess whom her son 
madly craves (532-535), we seem to be close to Thucydides’? use of 
the same word to describe Pericles’ successors at 2.65.7. It is significant 
that both the words pleonexia and philotimia, used here for Eteocles, are 
used by Thucydides in his famous excursus on the evils of stasis (3.82.8): 
“The cause of all these evils was the lust for power arising from greed 
and ambition’. Thucydides uses the word philotimia also at 8.89.3, to 
refer to the private ambitions that eventually led the oligarchy of 411 
BCE to an end:” ‘Most of them being driven by private ambition 
into the line of conduct so surely fatal to oligarchies that arise out of de- 
mocracies.' According to Isocrates, too, oligarchy is characterized by 
pleonexia and is opposed to equality and democracy (7.60-61).” 
When Jocasta invites her son to honour equity (536), this principle is 
of course dramatically relevant, as she tries to persuade Eteocles to 
allow an equal share of the throne. But her argument becomes a defense 
of democracy against monarchy, similar to Theseus’ defense of democ- 
racy against tyranny in Euripides’ Suppliant Women. Both cases have the 
character of a constitutional debate, an early example of which is Her- 
odotus 3.80—83. But her praise of democratic principles against ambi- 
tion and civil strife is certainly more relevant to the realities of the Athe- 
nian audience in the period when the play was produced.” Her contrast 
between equality and pleonexia also recalls Athenagoras’ similar descrip- 
tion of the contrast between democracy and oligarchy in Thucydides 
6.38—39:*? in democracy people have equal rights, both rich and 
poor, whereas oligarchy is not even content to take the greater share, 
but keeps everything for herself: 

Eteocles’ characterization as ‘unmanly’ of losing the greater and get- 
ting the lesser part, not only echoes sophistic claims such as that injus- 
tice, which involves taking a bigger part, is an example of personal free- 
dom (Pl. R. 344c), but also implies the reversal in the appreciation of 
values as a symptom of civic stasis: in discussing the symptoms of stasis 


78 See Mastronarde 1994 ad E. Ph. 532. 
79 Mastronarde 1994 ad E. Ph. 532. 

80 Mitchell 2006, 182. 

81 Cf Lloyd 1992, 93. 

82 See Lloyd 1992, 92. 

83 Mastronarde 1994 ad E. Ph. 509-510. 
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at 3.82, Thucydides notes, for example, that moderation was considered 
as unmanly (3.82.4):°* 


Words had to change their ordinary meaning and to take that which was 
now given them. Reckless audacity came to be considered the courage 
of a loyal ally; prudent hesitation, specious cowardice; moderation was 
held to be a cloak for unmanliness. 


Eteocles’ opening relativism, arguing that nothing is uniform among 
people except in name (499-500), is an early allusion to his own cynical 
and idiosyncratic adherence to furannis as the supreme goal. There is a 
considerable change in terms of politics: If the sovereignty of the city 
has been replaced by personal supremacy, there is no longer a need to 
use fine-sounding words, namely, moral arguments, to embellish private 
interest. Rather, the embellishment is now evident in the cynical rever- 
sal in the appreciation of values, which both substitutes personal advant- 
age for communal good and liberates power from justice.” In Plato’s 
Gorgias (491d—492c) Callicles argues what is strongly reflected in Eteo- 
cles: that it was the result of convention that pleonexia came to be re- 
garded as ‘shameful’ by weak and unmanly people (anandrian, 492b1) 
who abide by the principle of controlling one’s desires." When unlim- 
ited freedom and expediency are the supreme goals, justice and morality 
have no place.” Eteocles’ treatment of justice also reveals that, though 
not entirely rejected, it is disregarded when tyranny is in concern (524— 
525): 'If one is to do wrong, then it 1s finest to do wrong for the sake of 
monarchy; in other respects one should act justly’. He also never tries to 
deny that he has done his brother wrong in keeping the throne only to 
himself. His attitude represents a complete displacement of moral values 
by a calculation of what is strictly presented as personal advantage. 
Finally, the recurrent motif of reconciliation in the play, introduced 
in the opening monologue (81, 85) is used emphatically by the Chorus 
when they invite Jocasta to take up her role as arbitrator (443—445): 
‘Look! Eteocles approaches for a reconciliation (diallagas) attempt. It is 
your task, Jocasta, mother, to speak words of a kind by which you 
shall reconcile your sons’ In Lysistrata (1014—1320), produced in the 
spring of 411 BCE, Aristophanes gives a prominent role to reconcilia- 


84 Amiech 2004, 351. 

85 Cf. McGlew 1993, 86. 

86 Cf. Ober 1998, 199—204. On Eteocles as a ‘coarsely greedy figure’, see Balot 
2001, 207. 

87 Cf. S. Aj. 1350: ‘it is hard for a tyrant to be pious’. 
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tion, as Lysistrata tries to bring peace between the beleaguered Athenian 
and Spartan ambassadors. The personified Diallagé (‘reconciliation’) 
strongly resembles the theme in Phoenician Women, where another ab- 
stract idea, that of tyranny, is deified by Eteocles. At 1112 Lysistrata ap- 
pears with a personification of Reconciliation next to her in the form of 
a beautiful naked woman. She tells the Athenians and the Spartans 
which territories each must relinquish, but each party is more interested 
in Reconciliation as an attractive woman. The very device chosen by 
Aristophanes in his play to press for peace, namely sex strike, reveals 
that, although peace with Sparta was desirable, it was hardly feasible. 
Following the Sicilian defeat, the Spartans were in a stronger and 
more confident position compared to Athens; hence to them the idea 
of peace would seem unappealing when they could continue the war 
to their advantage. In the parabasis of Frogs, produced in 405 BCE, 
the idea of reconciliation is also raised in the proposal to give amnesty 
to those involved in the oligarchic revolution of 411 BCE (688— 
705). A similar idea of reconciliation, reminiscent of the principle of 
having no resentment, is implied by Jocasta’s suggestion at 464 that a 
dispute between friends/relatives should lead to an attempt at reconci- 
liation, which involves ‘recollection of no previous harm’ (me mnésika- 
kein). This value was in general highly esteemed in cities torn apart by 
civil strife (Th. 4.74.3, 8.73.6). 

To conclude: To return to the question posed at the beginning of 
the paper, whether altruism can have a place in imperial policy, I 
hope that it has become evident that the readiness to help the oppressed 
was regarded as a value strictly related to democracy and all that democ- 
racy stood for: democracy values freedom and the Athenians’ belief in 
freedom made them fight wars in order to help oppressed and weak 
groups achieve theirs. But if this altruistic image was closely related to 
democratic Athens, it was also used as a fine-sounding pretext during 
the period of Athens’ development into an empire. An early example 
is given by Aeschylus in an implicit manner, as Suppliant Women, pro- 
duced at a time when Athens began to lay claims to Hellenic hegemony, 
portrays Argive democracy in terms similar to Athenian democracy. 
Euripides’ Children of Heracles, performed near the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian War, explicitly dramatizes the idealized Athenian construct. 
This tragedy, produced at the City Dionysia, hence addressed to an au- 


88 Cf. Amiech 2004, 334. 
89 For the echo in E. Ph. 464, see Mastronarde 1994 and Amiech 2004 ad loc. 
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dience consisting of Athenians but also of allies and foreigners, glorifies 
Athens’ self-image. In stressing the Panhellenic superiority of Athens 
before an international audience, it is similar to Pericles’ Epitaphios, 
where Athenian excellence is glorified in front of a not exclusively 
Athenian audience.” But at the same time Euripides exposes the altru- 
istic discourse of Athens as the rhetoric of the imperial claims of the city. 
He suggests that what lies behind altruism is Athens’ determination to 
enforce her sovereignty as well as her own superiority amongst other 
cities," and draws attention to the dangers involved in the pursuit of 
a foreign policy entirely governed by calculation of expediency. 

The period in which Euripides’ Children of Heracles, Suppliant 
Women and Phoenician Women were produced saw the gradual degener- 
ation of imperial hegemony, which resulted in the crisis of civil war in 
the wake of disaster. The blow to Athenian sovereignty and imperial he- 
gemony, well-established since the Persian War, called for a drastic re- 
appraisal and redefinition of Athenian politics to find a solution to the 
crisis. If viewed as a response to the pressing historical and social reality 
of its time, Phoenician Women both condemns the type of leadership that 
promotes private advantage at the expense of communal interest and 
shows how extreme personal ambition threatens to annihilate democra- 
cy and to lead to oligarchy and tyranny. As a solution to the ensuing po- 
litical crisis the play suggests reconciliation between the opposing fac- 
tions, respect for equality as a fundamental principle of democracy 
and genuine devotion to civic interest. 


90 Cf Mills 1997, 85; Loraux 1986, 122. 
91 Cf. Tzanetou 2005, 98: ‘pity was linked to power in Athenian democratic 
ideology and served to conceal political motives of self-interest and advantage’. 
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Introduction 


Athenian drama was not merely a barometer of anti- and pro-democrat- 
ic pressures at Athens; we can speak of a ‘theatrical politics’ that tran- 
scended dramatic genre and interlocked with written genres such as his- 
tory and philosophy.' This politics both reflected and contributed to the 
social and political tensions of late fifth-century Athens. Articulating the 
terms of these tensions, drama incorporated them into the earliest sur- 
viving version of the narrative that remained dominant in the tradition: 
that the wrong socio-economic class exercised hegemony in the Athe- 
nian democracy. In many ways, this politics can be characterized as 
moderately democratic; but its moderation played an ambiguous role 
in the unfolding of the crises that enveloped Athens in the last years 
of the fifth century.” For the first principle of theatrical politics is the 
rejection of ‘demagogues’ as legitimate leaders. Drama expresses an 


Cf. Ober 1998, esp. 3-13. 

2 Itis commonplace to see Athens in continual crisis in the second half of the 
fifth century. See, e.g., Redfield 1962, 110: ‘The Athenian masses were gen- 
erally and directly involved in managing their city and empire; they lived con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of crisis’. Bernhard Zimmermann made a similar point 
at the conference: the fifth century can be characterized as a continuous crisis. 
Cf. Arrowsmith 1963, 32. The years 414/413 —403/402 BCE were particularly 
parlous for the city, not the least because of a disastrous defeat in Sicily, loss of 
the war to preserve the empire, and socio-political tensions that twice erupted 
in stasis, internecine murder, and the dissolution and restoration of democracy. 
Cf. Ober 2008, 55. 

3 In extant fifth-century writing, words in önuaywy- are exceptionally rare. 

Apart from Aristophanes’ uses of önpaywyia (Eq. 191) and 8mnueyoyiké 

(Eq. 217), only Archedemos is said ‘to be a demagogue’ (8nuayoyei, Ar. 

Ra. 423-425; cf. X. HG 1.7.2). Thucydides calls Cleon a ‘demagogue’ 
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outlook and set of values that seek to unite classes, status groups, and an 
entire society and culture against political actors branded ‘demagogues’ 
and ‘leaders of the people’.* 

This paper examines two dramas performed between the oligarchic 
takeovers of 412/411 and 405/404 BCE: Euripides’ Orestes (409/408 
BCE) and Aristophanes’ Frogs (406/405 BCE) as interventions in the 
stasis that plagued Athens from 415 until its resolution in 403/402 
BCE. In particular, it considers the ways in which these dramas may 
be considered to script anti-democratic revolution. For oligarchic take- 
overs at Athens followed a template: organized groups (hetaireiai) devot- 
ed to the subversion of the democracy eliminated demagogues and ter- 
rified the population, orators articulated a rationale for oligarchy that in- 
cluded grievances and a plan to improve the moral quality both of the 
demos and its leadership as well as promises to write laws and institute an 
‘ancestral constitution’.” And the elements of this template existed in 
Athenian culture from the 420s BCE. 

The first section of the paper examines how the theatrical imagina- 
tion broadly overlapped with oligarchic aims, particularly with the goal 
of ‘getting demagogues out of the way’ as the ground for the possibility 
of their regimes (e.g. X. HG 2.3.27: only Theramenes complains órav 
Tivà ekTTOS@v BouAwpeda TroinoagSal TÜV Snuaywydv, “whenever we 
want to get rid of the one of the demagogues’; 2.3.13: the Thirty invite 
a Spartan garrison to Athens, &cos 81) Tous rrovnpoUs EKTTOSWV Troinocue- 
voi KATAOTHOAIVTO Ti TroAıteiav, ‘until getting the ponéroi out of the 
way, they establish a constitution’; see further Lys. 13.5-13, 43; 
30.12; cf. Isoc. 16.37). Theatre scapegoats the demagogue; and this is 
a necessary moment in oligarchic revolution. Such scapegoating, first 
found in Athenian drama, becomes the habit of an entire intellectual tra- 
dition. The second section reads Euripides’ Orestes as staging the forma- 
tion of a hetaireia bent on achieving private vengeance in the defiance of 
a democratic decree as a necessary result of the conditions of contempo- 


(4.21.3) and refers to Androcles’ 5nuaywyia (8.65.2). Cf. 'Phrynichos, Peisand- 
er, and the demagogues with them’ (Lys. 25.9, ca. 399 BCE). Lys. 27.10 
(ca. 390 BCE) is the first extant text to represent a demagogue as ‘good’ (kaitoi 
oU roUTa &yaSóv Snuaywyeav oTi, rà UpETEPA Ev Talis UUETEPaIs ouugopars 
AauBaverv, &AA& Tà aurtiv üpiv óva, ‘And indeed, these are not the acts 
of good demagogues —to take your property in your disasters— but to give 
you their own property’). 

4 See Rosenbloom 2002. 

5 See further Rosenbloom 20043, 88. 
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rary democracy: the masses as the ruling segment of society express their 
hatred and anger toward the elite through institutions controlled by 
powerful individuals and unscrupulous demagogues, forcing the elite 
to take subversive action. The third section analyzes Aristophanes’ 
Frogs as a recipe for anti-democratic revolution: its call for the reinstate- 
ment of political rights to supporters of the Four Hundred, its prediction 
of Cleophon’s judicial murder and advocacy of his extra-legal killing, its 
pleas for the ‘restoration’ of chréstoi to leadership, and its staging of Ae- 
schylus’ return as agent of death to contemporary politicians, bureau- 
crats, and generals offer a preview of the revolutionary action of 405/ 
404 BCE. The play’s agon between Aeschylus and Euripides is a contest 
between what is ‘good, useful, noble, and honest’ (to xpnoTöv) and 
what is ‘bad, vile, base, and deceptive’ (tò movnpöv) for dominance in 
the city; and the play makes Euripides a scapegoat for the ponéria and 
corruption of fifth-century democratic culture. Both plays stage political 
crisis and resolution as a challenge to and return of members of tradi- 
tionally elite class and status groups to solidarity and leadership. Ordered 
by democratic decree to commit suicide for killing his mother, Orestes 
ends up vindicated by the gods, married to Hermione, and ruling Argos; 
Aeschylus, challenged for primacy by Euripides and the demos of crim- 
inals that peoples the underworld, retains his chair and returns to the 
world of the living to convey orders for Cleophon and others to commit 
suicide. 

To be sure, drama locates itself between socio-economic and polit- 
ical extremes. Already in 458 BCE, Aeschylus’ Erinyes sing ‘do not ap- 
prove a life without rule or ruled by a despot; god bestows superiority in 
every middle position...” (unt  &vapkrov Biov/urte SeoTroroUuevov/ 
aiveons: Travri péow TO KpaTtos Seos wraoev..., A. Eu. 526-529; 
cf. 696-697). Over a generation later, Theseus in Euripides’ Suppliants 
phrases this position in socio-economic and political terms, excluding 
the very rich and poor from the political order — the former are con- 
sumed by the desire to increase their wealth and the poor, ‘tricked by 
the tongues of their vile leaders’ (yAwooaıs trovnpddv TTPEOTATÄV 
gnAouuevo1, 243), serve as hired labor in a class war waged by these lead- 
ers. Theseus asserts that ‘only the class in the middle of the three classes 
preserves poleis, guarding whatever social order a polis prescribes’ 
(TpIdv Se poipóv f| "v péoc owe TrOAEIs,/KOOUOV quA&ocouoc' óvriv' dv 
T&N mörıs, 244—245). A similar attitude characterizes Aristophanic 
comedy, whose quintessential heroes are hoplite farmers, the class The- 
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seus described as ‘the class in the middle’. On the eve of the oligarchic 


takeover of 411 BCE, Lysistrata advocates purifying radical democrats 
and anti-democrats from the polis (Ar. Lys. 573—578).’ On the eve of 
the second oligarchic takeover, the parabasis of the Frogs praises the wis- 
dom of manumission and enfranchisement of slaves who served at Ar- 
ginousai, while advocating even more strongly the restoration of polit- 
ical rights to those who supported the Four Hundred (686-706). We 
might align drama with moderate democracy. 

But to say that the ideology of the theatre is moderately democratic 
is to ignore a crucial ambiguity, for such a regime may also be described 
as a moderate oligarchy. The Orestes and Frogs exploit this ambiguity to 
stage action that subverts the dominant democratic order — that reverses 
demotic hatred of the elite, rescinds the demos’ decrees made under the 
influences of demagogues who exploit the people’s class-based anger 
and hatred, and reinstates nobility — of birth, of education, of action — 
as a criterion for leadership. If the theatre anticipated Thucydides’ por- 
trait of post-Periclean politicians (see Section 1 below), it can also be 
said that it anticipated his praise of the regime of the Five Thousand: 
‘for the first time in my lifetime at least the Athenians were clearly 
well governed, for there came to be a moderate mixture toward the 
few and the many’ (Tov TTP&ToV xpóvov ti ye époU ASnvaio: paivovrau 
EU TTOAITEVOAVTES: uerpía yàp Ñ TE ês TOUS OATyouS kai ToUs TTOAAOUS EUy- 
«pacis éyéveto, 8.72.2; cf. Ath. 33.2, who claims ‘the constitution was 
composed of hoplites’). This ‘moderate mixture’, of rich and poor, 
few and many, however, was still an oligarchy. 


Democratic Politics: History as Degeneration 


The evolution of demagogue comedy in the 420s BCE underscores the 
exclusion of the demagogue from the moral order of the city and use as 
a scapegoat in comic fantasy. The subgenre is known only from a single 
extant example — the humiliation of Cleon as Paphlagon in Aristo- 


6 See Rosenbloom 2002, 318—329. The character of the Sausage-Seller is an in- 
sult to Cleon and those of his socio-economic profile and I am aware of no 
comedy in which a ‘seller’ is hero in the way Dicaiopolis, Trygaios, Peisetairos, 
and Chremylos are. The Orestes features an autourgos meant to personify this 
class as the backbone of Athenian society (917—920) — rural, anti-urban, a hop- 
lite, morally pure, voice of the chréstoi. See further below. 


7 See Henderson 1987 ad 574—576, 577—578. 
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phanes’ Knights. But other plays such as Eupolis’ mockery of Hyper- 
bolus as Maricas in his Maricas (Lenaia 421 BCE) and Plato’s comedies 
named after their targets — Hyperbolus (before 415 BCE), Peisandrus (be- 
fore 411 BCE), Cleophon (Lenaia 405 BCE) — may have followed the 
template of the Knights.” Political leaders of the type mocked in dema- 
gogue comedy were the constant butts of the genre, particularly, in ad- 
dition to Cleon, Hyperbolus, and Cleophon, Androcles, Cleonymus, 
Theorus, and Thoudippus.’ The three biggest laughing stocks of Old 
Comedy — Hyperbolus, Androcles, and Cleophon, were murdered in 
oligarchic takeovers. '® Comedy expressed, without completely defusing, 
a yearning for the end of demagogic leadership at Athens. The symbolic 
violence of the comic stage can thus be implicated in the actual violence 
of oligarchic takeover. 

Long before M. I. Finley declared demagogues ‘a structural element 
in the Athenian system’ without whom ‘the system could not function 
at al," Pseudo-Xenophon made a similar assertion; he, however, de- 
scribed these figures as ‘bad, base, vile, and useless’ (movnpoi, 
Ath. 1.6—8), defining democracy as an immoral political order (it allo- 
cates more goods to the poor and villainous than to the rich and 
good) that requires morally deficient leadership for its survival (1.1, 
3.1)." Allowing the intelligent to make laws and the ‘good, noble, 


8 For demagogue comedy, see Lind 1991; Sommerstein 2000. For Maricas, see 
Storey 2003, 197—214. Theopompus’ Teisamenos, and Archippus’ Rhinon 
may also be classed among demagogue comedies. Sidwell 2009 argues that 
Aristophanes is a member of Hyperbolus’ circle and his comedies support 
him and the democratic faction he leads, but this claim is superlatively improb- 
able, and evades the overwhelming evidence to the contrary by recourse to 
‘metacomedy’, in which Aristophanes’ mockery of Hyperbolus ventriloquizes 
a supposedly anti-democratic Eupolis. 

9 See Sommerstein 1996b; for Hyperbolus, see Rosenbloom 2002; 2004a; 
2004b. 

10 Hyperbolus: Th. 8.73.3; Theopomp. FGrHist 115 F 96a-b; Androcles: 
Th. 8.65.2; Cleophon: Lys. 13.5—13; 30.12-13; X. HG 1.7.35; Rosenbloom 
2004a, 81-84. Of course, the Four Hundred killed others as well: Th. 8.65.2, 
66.2, 70.2; the Thirty orchestrated a bloodbath, killing 1,500 (Isoc. 7.67; 20.11; 
Aeschin. 2.77, 3.235; [Arist.] Ath. 35.4, ‘no less than 1,500 citizens’). 

11 Finley (1962) 1988, 69. 

12 For the date of Pseudo-Xenophon, see Rosenbloom 2004a, 87 n. 120 (421— 
415 BCE). Hornblower 2000 suggests a possible fourth-century date for the 
treatise. For the meaning of the label trovnpds, see Rosenbloom 2004a, 59— 
66, with bibliography. Rosen 2007, 244 n. 1 suggests that this meaning may 
be too narrow and the term might have a positive valence, since the comic 
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and useful’ (xpnoTtot)'” to punish the poneroi and to exclude them from 
the Boule and assembly would introduce good political order, but also 
enslave the demos: 


el © eüvouíav Intels, TTP@TA èv Óyer TOUS SeElwTaTouUs AUTOIS TOUS vópous 
TiSévras: ETTEITA KOAGOOUOIV oi XpnoToi TOUS TrovnpoUs Kal PouAeloouoıv 
oi xpnoTtoi mepi Tis TTÖAEWS Kal OUK EXoouoı Haıvonevous AvIpwrrous Bou- 
Aevelv ovdSe A€yelv USE ERKANOLALEIV. ATO TOUTWV Tolvuv TÜV Ayadcov 
TaXIOT äv ó pos eis SouAeiav Kararrtooı. ([X.] Ath. 1.9) 


If it’s eunomia you're after, first, you will see the most intelligent men mak- 
ing laws for them. Then the chrestoi will punish the poneroi and the chrestoi 
will deliberate about the polis and not allow crazy men to deliberate, to 
speak, or to attend the assembly. From these good things the demos 
would immediately fall into slavery. 


Because a ponéros orator shares and understands the self-interest of the 
poor majority, Pseudo-Xenophon argues, he enables the demos to ach- 
leve its desire ‘to be free and to rule’ (€AeUSepos eivai Kai &pyetv, 1.8). 
The demos recognizes ‘that the ignorance and ponéria and goodwill of 
this man are more profitable than the virtue, wisdom, and ill will of 
the good man’ (1.7). In this way, he contends, Athens’ democratic con- 
stitution preserves itself (1.1, 1.6, 1.8, 3.1). Installing chréstoi in leader- 
ship entails the enslavement of the demos. Pseudo-Xenophon is not 
far from envisioning oligarchic revolution as it unfolded in Athens. 
Pseudo-Xenophon uses the terms chréstos and ponéros to denote a fu- 
sion of class, status (including education), and moral worth (1.4—5, 7, 
14). Comedy attacks democratic leaders explicitly in these terms, but 


hero (and poet) may also be ponéros, thus undermining the moral veneer of the 
comedy and preserving it as comedy. He suggests that ‘a more generalized con- 
cept of ponéria can often be detected even in the absence of the word itself. My 
primary concern is with the terms ponéros/mochthéros as applied to political lead- 
ers in comedy (as well as tragedy, historiography, oratory, and philosophy, a 
problem Rosen does not address). I would argue that a comedian’s ponéria 
(and there is no evidence that a comedian would use this term for his own ac- 
tivity) is in the spirit of the Doric saying ‘against the ponéros, poneria is not a use- 
less shield’ (roti [Tov] Trovnpov ovK &xenotov ómAov & Trovnpia, Anon. Dor. 5 
K-A 1 = Epic. fr. 275 Kaibel). Further, finding the concept in the absence of 
the terms ponéros/mochthéros risks talking about a different concept (e.g. 86Xos, 
KépSos, utis, etc.). Whitman 1964, esp. 29—31, imposes modern Greek sensi- 
bilities on the ancient term when he seeks to understand poneria as the conduct 
of the lovable rogue. 

13 For the meaning of the label yenotds, see Rosenbloom 2004a, 56-57, 63-65, 
with further references. 
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magnifies the meanness of their socio-economic origins by depicting 
them as low-class hucksters who lack the birth and education required 
for leadership.'* In the Knights, the general Demosthenes stresses to the 
Sausage-Seller that ‘you will become great for this very reason: because 
you are vile and from the agora and impudent’ (81 auto yap toi ToUTO 
Kal ylyvaı uéyas,/ómi) Trovnpds kE &yopäs ef Kai Ipaovs, 180—181).^ 
When the Sausage-Seller and heir to the rule of the demos protests 
that he is unqualified to lead because he has no musical education and 
is barely literate, Demosthenes asserts that even a deficient education 
hinders democratic leadership — it requires a complete lack of education: 
‘leadership of the people is no longer the province of a man of cultural 
attainment or noble in his ways, but it’s for an ignorant and disgusting 
man’ (fj Shuaywyia yap ov pds HOUCIKOU/éT’ EoTiv åvõpòs OUSE xen- 
oToU ToUs TPOTTOUS,/AAN eis GUAT Kal BSeAUpOV, 189—191). Demos- 
thenes further reassures the Sausage-Seller that he is qualified to lead: 
‘the rest of the arts of the demagogue are yours: a disgusting voice, 
you're low-born, and you're a creature of the agora (rà 8° GAAa coi 
TPOGEOTI nuayœyiká, Movi) papá, yEyovas kokós, ó&yopoios el). 
"You've got everything it takes for political leadership’ (215-219). 
Comedy depicts leadership of the demos (tà önnaywyırd) as the func- 
tion of a low-class scoundrel who is aesthetically, socially, and morally 
disgusüng. And the genre constructs a narrative about the history of 
Athenian democratic leadership: in the past, chrestoi led; in the present, 
however, ponéroi and agoraioi exercise leadership. 

The narrative of the degeneration of political leadership develops in 
the 420s BCE and becomes the standard account of Athenian political 
history; the comic theatre is its point of origin and of reference for 
later renditions of the narrative. But only comedy explicitly links the 
degeneration to the rise of a class that derived its wealth from the pro- 
duction of commodities and services for the market — a class traditionally 
excluded from social and political leadership — to prominence in the de- 
mocracy. Thucydides' narrative of the degeneration of political leader- 
ship after the death of Pericles in 429 BCE does not stress the socio- 
economic origins of the new leaders. Under Pericles, the ‘city was prov- 
ing to be a democracy in name, but in reality a rule by the first man’ 


14 For full list of citations to particular politicians, and further bibliography, see 
Rosenbloom 2004a, 56 n. 4. 

15 See further Ar. Eq. 292—293, 336—337, 409—410, 499-500, 634—638; for the 
derogatory label &yopoios, see Rosenbloom 2002, 305-308. 
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(Eyiyverö Te Aóyc èv Önnokpatla, Epyw SE UTO TOU TTPWTOU Avöpos 
åpxń, 2.65.9). Politicians of roughly equal status and capacity vied to 
fill the vacuum of power created by Pericles’ death.'° Thucydides claims 
that Pericles’ successors lacked his foresight, moral worth, prestige, and 
incorruptibility, and that ‘each yearning to become the first man orient- 
ed himself even toward yielding control of affairs according to the pleas- 
ure of the demos’ (Ópeyópsvoi Tot TTPWTOS EKaoTos yiyveoSa1 ETPÄTTOVTO 
Kad’ NSovas TH Suw Koi Tà Trpäynara évõiðóvai, 2.65.10). Pericles, by 
contrast, ‘controlled the majority freely’ (kareixe TO TAT|Sos &AeuSépoos, 
2.65.8), ‘was not led more by it than he himself led it’, and did not 
speak to please the demos, but even incurred its anger by contradicting 
it because of his status and moral worth (GAA’ Exwv Et” &Eıwoeı Kai TOS 
dpytv Tı avtertreiv, ibid.)." Unlike his successors, Pericles’ power did 
not derive from illegitimate sources: he did not flatter the demos to 
win a following (ibid.). The allegation that successful political leaders 
‘flatter’ the masses originates in the mid-420s BCE and continues 
throughout the fourth century." 

Few scholars give credence to Thucydides’ account. Rather, they 
interpret it as a statement of nostalgia for Periclean leadership written 
after the Peloponnesian War, tinged by Thucydides’ peculiar view of 
Athenian politics, and exaggerating Pericles’ standing and power.” 
Modern historians see democracy as the norm in Athens by Ephialtes’ 


16 Connor 1984, 75—76 n. 58 reads Th. 2.65 as a general condemnation not lim- 
ited to the ‘demagogues’. 

17 "'EAeuSépoos is notoriously difficult. Edmunds/Martin 1977 argue that the adverb 
refers to Pericles’ oratorical style, and criticize Gomme 1962, ad loc. (188 n. 2); 
but Gomme’s translation, ‘as a free man should’, has the virtue of preserving the 
ambiguity of the original: Pericles neither flattered nor enslaved the demos, but 
preserved and respected his own and the demos’ eleutheria. C£. Hornblower 
1991, 345, who follows Parry 1972 in translating éAeuSépws as ‘like free 
men’. Thucydides depicts Pericles as the antithesis of the comic demagogue, 
the slave who turns his master demos into a slavish dependent. 

18 E. Hec. 131-140, 251—257, Supp. 409—425, Or. 904—913 (with discussion 
below); Ar. Eq. 43—54, V. 45, 418—419, 590—593, 1028—1038, Pax 751— 
761; Phryn. Com. fr. 21. See further Rosenbloom 2011, 272-273. 

19 See Vogt (1956) 2009; Finley (1962) 1988, 40—42; Connor 1971; Hornblow- 
er 1991, 340—349 for a summary of views; Mann 2007, esp. 75—93 argues that 
Thucydides’ view is required for his political theory, but that his history shows 
Athenian politics remained unchanged after the death of Pericles. 

20 Fora date of composition after 404 BCE, see Gomme 1956/1962, 196; cf. 190; 
De Romilly 1963, esp. 153—155; Rusten 1989, esp. 3-7. 
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reforms at the latest." Yet drama in the 420s BCE demonstrates that 
Thucydides’ view of post-Periclean leadership was neither peculiar to 
him nor a function of post-Peloponnesian War nostalgia. Irrespective 
of their accuracy, the elements of Thucydides’ view developed imme- 
diately after the death of Pericles and found their earliest attested expres- 
sion in Athenian drama.” Comedians mocked Pericles as ‘tyrant’, ‘king’, 
‘Zeus’, and ‘Olympian’: they noted his extraordinary personal power as 
a feature of Athenian politics.” After Pericles’ death, however, comedi- 
ans mock and flatter the demos and its representative members — not its 
leaders — in these terms.” Drama anticipated Thucydides’ formulation of 
post-Periclean politicians and politics and its shift from personal to mass 
power; but it represented politicians, their motives, and their politics in 
a far harsher light than Thucydides did. Thucydides’ view of post-Peri- 
clean orators expresses not only his own thinking and personal bias but 
also an attitude shared in varying degrees by an entire class, status group, 
culture, and tradition. 


21 For debate about the origins of democracy at Athens in the period 508-461 
BCE, see Osborne 2006, 10-28; Raaflaub et al. 2007. 

22 Pace Morwood 2009, 355, who complains that those who find in the Theseus 
of Euripides’ Suppliants an implicit critique of contemporary politicians of the 
sort found in Thucydides: “None of these scholars discusses how Euripides may 
have gained access to Thucydides’ thinking in this matter. The historian’s 
obituary notice on Pericles (2.65.5 — 13) is believed to date from after the play- 
wright’s death’. Thucydides’ depiction of post-Periclean politicians reformu- 
lates theatrical versions of them. 

23 The comedians mock him as king, tyrant, and god: ‘king of the fertile polis’ 
(Cratin. Drapetides fr. 61), a ‘tyrant’ born of Stasis and Chronos (Cheirones 
fr. 258), and ‘king of the satyrs’ (Hermipp. Moirai fr. 47), who has ‘a rule of tyr- 
anny’ (Cratin. Ploutoi fr. 171.21—22). Similarly, Pericles is Zeus (Cratin. Thra- 
cian Women fr. 73; c£. Nemesis fr. 118; Cheirones 258; perhaps Hermipp. Moirai 
fr. 42), and ‘the Olympian’ (Ar. Ach. 530-531; Telecl. Hesiodoi fr. 18; cf. Com. 
Ades. fr. 701). Mann 2007, 95—96 maintains that Pericles and Cleon received 
similar treatment in comedy, but if anything, comic mockery of Pericles con- 
firms Thucydides’ contention that his was the ‘rule of the first man’. Comedy 
depicts Cleon, Hyperbolus, and their successors as douloi, xenoi, agoraioi, pon£roi, 
bomolochoi, kobaloi and ultimately as pharmakoi. See Rosenbloom 2002. 

24 Ar. Eq. 1111-1114 (Demos like a tUpavvos åvńp); 1330-1334 (Baoıdevs; cf. 
V. 577-578, 666—679, 699—679); Eq. 20, 40, 47, 58, 960 (8&eomörns); E. 
Supp. 352 (uovapxos); V. 620-630 (Zeus). For the topos of demos as tyrant, 
see Connor 1977; Tuplin 1985; Henderson 2003; Raaflaub 2003. See Lawton 
1995, 41 for the difficulty of distinguishing the demos from Zeus in Athenian 
document reliefs. 
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The Aristotelian Constitution of the Athenians writes comic fopoi as 
political history: 

So long as Pericles led the people things were better with regard to the con- 
stitution, but once Pericles died things became much worse, for then for 
the first time the demos took a prostates who was not held in esteem 
among the noble and good (ovk evSokipotvta Tapa Tois érieikéow). For 
in previous times the noble and good continued always to lead the 
demos (èv 8& Tols TPOTEPOV xpövoıs dei SieTEAOUV oi Erieikeis Önpaywyoüv- 
tes). ([Arist.] Ath. 28.1—2) 


The post-Periclean demagogue neither emerges from the class and status 
group designated ‘epieikeis’ nor is acceptable to it. In the Knights, the 
highest class and status groups ally with the Sausage-Seller against the 
demagogue Paphlagon — 1,000 hippeis, who hate Paphlagon, ‘the kaloi 
k’agathoi of the citizens’, “whoever of the spectators is clever’, and 
‘the god himself will lend a helping hand (225-229). The Knights aug- 
ments this viewpoint by asserting that Paphlagon and leaders of his type 
— lamp-sellers, hide-stitchers, cobblers, and hide-sellers — prevent the 
‘beautiful and good’ (kaAol K&yaSot) from exercising leadership (733— 
740; cf. 58-60). Remaining within the class of ‘sellers’, such leadership 
passes to progressively worse individuals — from a hemp-seller to a cat- 
tle-dealer to a hide-seller, and finally, to a sausage-seller (125 —45). 
The narrative of degeneration is integral to Aristotelian theory. Ar- 
istotle defines what he terms the ‘demagogue’ (önuaywyös) as a struc- 
tural element of a certain kind of democracy: he is the figure that ena- 
bles the decrees (yngiopata) of the masses to constitute law (vönos, 
Pol. 1292a4—7). In ‘cities that are democracies according to the law’, 
he claims, ‘there is no demagogue’. Rather, ‘the best of the citizens 
are in the front rank’ (£v èv yàp Tais KaT& vópov Önnokpatoup£voums 
oU yiveraı Snuaywyds, GAA’ oi BEATIOTOI TdV TIOAITOV elotv Ev TTPOEÖPIK, 
1294a8—9). The demagogue is a political symptom of moral degenera- 
tion; his presence explains the authority of the demos over that of the 
law and the absence of ‘the best of the citizens’ from political leadership 
(cf. A. Eu. 487, kpívaca © dotdv gudv Ta BéATAaTa, ‘selecting the best of 
my citizens’ to form the first Areopagus). Aristotle incorporates the topos 
of the demos as monarch or tyrant that first appears in drama of the 420s 
BCE into his classificatory scheme and agrees with the tradition on the 
demagogue’s lack of moral worth. His demagogue plays the role of flat- 
terer (XóAa£) in the demos’ monarchy (1292a7—39) — the structural 
function of the demagogue (éoT1 yap ó Snuaywyds TOU huou KOAGE, 
1313b40—41) as Aristophanes’ demagogue plays the flattering and 
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wheedling slave to his master Demos (among other base and deceptive 
roles).”” The second structural function of the demagogue is to be the 
cause of stasis and change of political regime: whether the formation 
of tyranny, or subversion of democracy, or the dissolution of oligarchy, 
demagogues are to blame (Pol. 1304b19 —1319b32). 

For the most part, the representation of such figures falls below the 
threshold of tragic decorum. Tragedy, however, alludes to the narrative 
that specifies the degeneration of democratic politics. The Theban Her- 
ald of Euripides’ Suppliants, a play likewise dated to the 420s BCE, 
maintains that 'this 1s a indeed a plague for the better sort — whenever 
a ponéros man, who was nothing before, has rank and prestige by con- 
trolling the demos with his tongue’ (fj SÌ vood&es TOUTO vois Aueivo- 
civ,/órav Trovnpós a&€iwy’ &vnp Exn/yAwoon keraoyov Sfjuov, oU8Ev 
àv Tò mpív, 423—425; cf. 243, quoted above).” Speakers in tragedy 
do not precisely characterize the socio-economic class of such orators, 
but they do emphasize their low social origins and moral worth, sug- 
gesting that rhetoric or ‘tongue’ is an insufficient criterion for the exer- 
cise of leadership in the polis. The rise of such orators from their sup- 
posedly humble stations is a source of social tension in the city — a vex- 
ation to the ‘better sort’. 

A. Andrewes and W. R. Connor have sought to penetrate the bias 
that colours the depiction of these figures, defining them as 'indispen- 
sible experts’ who had the technical and financial and knowledge re- 
quired to administer a complex state." While this view may recover 
some of their actual qualities, it fails to explain why their ‘expertise’ 
was represented as a divisive and malignant influence in the city and 
why no positive acknowledgement of their skills emerges in a single 
source. Connor in particular concluded that ‘class prejudice against 
these men was neither widespread within the society nor the basis for 


25 See e.g. Ar. Eq. 43-52 (Paphlagon/Cleon), V. 45 (Theorus), 418—419 (Theo- 
rus and others), 592 (Cleonymus), 682—683 (those in office have their own 
flatterers, who earn higher wages than dikasts; c£ V. 1032-1033 = Pax 
755—756) 

26 Most scholars agree that Suppliants belongs to the period 424—421 BCE. Zuntz 
1963, 88—94, dates it to 424 BCE; De Ste. Croix 1972b, 356—357 n. 1, to 421 
BCE; Collard 1975, 8-14, to 423 BCE. For the trope of rhetoric as ‘tongue’, 
see Rosenbloom 2009. 

27 Andrewes 1962, esp. 83-84; Connor 1971, 122—127. 
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the apparent dislike of the comic poets’.”” The recuperation of the dem- 
agogue as an historical figure is an important objective; but the enter- 
prise ought not ignore the role of class and status in the formulation 
and legitimation of leadership in the fifth-century democracy. There 
was a powerful cultural bias in favour of a certain type of leader — of es- 
tablished birth and landed wealth, who had earned a following as a gen- 
eral, and had attained a degree of cultural education; and while the the- 
atre branded leaders who did not match this profile poneroi, it also kept 
the hope alive that chréstoi would return to leadership in a polity that 
might be described as a democracy, but in fact had little chance of ac- 
tually being one. 

Symbolic violence against democratic leaders reached its peak in the 
theatre just before the Thirty unleashed the pent-up rage of a generation 
against them. Euripides’ Orestes and Aristophanes’ Frogs offer some of 
the most negative representations of democratic institutions, agents, 
and politics in the extant corpora of tragedy and comedy respectively. 
The analysis turns to these plays. 


Euripides’ Orestes: Mobs and Aristocratic Outlaws 


The Orestes offers a picture of democracy as enacting the self-interest of 
a powerful individual, Tyndareos, based upon the exploitation of mass 
anger and hostility at the apparent transgression of a young aristocrat, 
his grandson Orestes. The masses hate Orestes and Electra (428). The 
citizens of Argos are ‘enemies’ (éySpot) who besiege Orestes (762), 
forcefully preventing his escape into exile (46-50, 427—446, 759— 
762), and finally decreeing his and Electra’s suicide (857—858, 946— 
956, 975). The initial punishment prescribed for Orestes and Electra, 
death by stoning (49—50, 442, 536, 564—565, 625, 914), is an index 
of the community's brutal rage; as a legal penalty, it is reserved for 
those who commit treason (prodosia).” 


28 Connor 1971, 172—173, arguing from the case of Nikias. Cf Finley [1962] 
1988, 69. 

29 See Rosivach 1987, esp. 244: ‘stoning is the punishment for treason (prodosia or 
stasis), or...it is a cruel and barbaric form of punishment which manifests the 
brutality of the person who orders or threatens it'. See further 244—245 on 
the Orestes. 
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The cruelty of Orestes’ and Electra’s treatment engenders a degree 
of disgust in the audience; it also generates tragic irony. Menelaus be- 
trays his brother, nephew, and niece (722, 1056-1057, 1163-1166, 
1228-1229, 1588, 1463-1464); Clytaemestra betrays and murders 
her husband Agamemnon (575, 939); yet these prodotai stand to benefit 
from the demos’ initial impulse to kill Orestes and Electra as prodotai. 
Adopting the perspective of Orestes, Electra, Pylades, and perhaps a sig- 
nificant segment of the original audience, Aristotle views Menelaus as a 
‘paradigm of an unnecessarily villainous character’ (éotiv 88 mapáðeryua 
Trovnpias uev Sous un avayKaias olov ó MevéAaos ó &v TH OptoTN, 
Po. 1454a28—30; cf. 1461b21). Menelaus ponéria consists in valuing 
his current political power and good fortune above the imperative to 
help his ailing kin. He chooses to retain his rule in Sparta, which Tyn- 
dareos has the power to rescind, rather than to assist his kinsman (536— 
537, 608-629); he hopes to acquire Orestes’ title to Agamemnon’s 
sceptre (1058-1059; cf. 1660, which suggests, but does prove, that 
the contention was true), and he signally fails to speak on his nephew’s 
behalf in the Argive assembly (1056-1057). The young victims are thus 
themselves forced to play traitor to family, city, and civilized behaviour. 
To retain their dignity, to achieve personal vengeance, to erase the 
name of matricide with Panhellenic glory for making Helen pay the 
penalty ‘on behalf of all Hellas’ (1134—1142), and to survive (1191— 
1203), they defy the demos’ decree, plan to murder Helen and to 
take Hermione hostage, and to burn down the house of Atreus 
(1541-1548) rather than allow Menelaus to live in it. Elevating friend- 
ship above kinship and community, and seeking to solidify their bonds 
in the commission of murder, the youths commit a crime of choice that 
realizes the charges that lay behind their penalty: prodosia and stasis. 

For the plot involves the formation of a hetaireia, a type of social 
group, often formed around drinking, that includes political friendship 
(esp. Th. 8.54.4, speaking of synömosiai), as a response to the hatred of 
the masses and of Tyndareos, and to the betrayal of Menelaus." In 
times of civil strife (stasis), such groups turned rabid and stopped at noth- 
ing to achieve their ends (Th. 3.82). Their bonds transcended good and 
evil, kinship (E. Or. 804—806; Th. 3.82.6), and citizenship; indeed they 
were forged and intensified in crime (3.82.6; cf. Th. 8.73.3). At Athens, 
the mutilation of the Hermai and profanations of the Mysteries in 415 


30 For the hetaireiai as a social groups, see Calhoun 1913, esp. 24-39; Connor 
1971, 25-32. 
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BCE (cf. And. 1.54, 100; Th. 6.28), the murder of Androcles (and oth- 
ers) as well as the occupation of the Boule in 411 BCE (Th. 8.48.3, 4, 
65.2, 92.4; cf. X. HG 2.3.46) and the oligarchic takeover and bloodbath 
in 404/403 BCE (Lys. 12.43, 55; [Arist.] Ath. 34.3), were acts associated 
with hetaireiai.? Held by the polis for sentencing and execution, as had 
been hetairoi involved in the mutilation of the Hermai and, two years 
after the drama, the generals tried en bloc for failure to retrieve the 
dead and living sailors from the waters around Arginousai," the youths 
not only usurp the power of the demos to achieve vengeance and jus- 
tice, but fill a Panhellenic power void, seeking to kill Helen *on behalf 
of all Hellas’ (1134—1142). 

The formation of such a group, in which ‘this entire friendship is 
one’ (rr&v yap Ev piAov Tode, 1192) is not entirely unexpected. Orestes 
adopts the modus operandi of the hetairoi early in the drama. He admits 
that killing Clytaemestra was a crime (646) ; but he insists that his philos 
Menelaus owes him a crime in exchange (646—647). Agamemnon 
committed injustices on Menelaus and Helen's behalf — assembling a 
fleet against Troy, fighting by his side to retrieve Helen (647-657), sac- 
rificing Iphigeneia to launch the fleet (658-661). Menelaus must save 
Orestes’ life in exchange for Iphigeneia's (662—664). Employing the 
force of his victorious army to liberate Orestes from death at the 
hands of the demos will realize and enhance their philia; later, the 
plot to kill Helen and hold Hermione hostage consecrates philia in trans- 
gression (cf. Th. 3.82.4: TOAua uiv yàp óAóyicTos åvõpsia PIAETOIPOS 
&vouíc9n, ‘audacity and irrational courage were considered love of 
one's hetairos’). 

Pylades emerges as the quintessential hetairos, the friend whose loy- 
alty is unchecked by authority, law, or morality (804—806, 1072). Nor- 
mally members of the same class and of the same age, upbringing, and 
character (tpotro1, 804—806; cf. 769, where Pylades rejects the tpotro1 
of Menelaus), hetairoi demonstrate loyalty to each other (665-666, 
727-728). Indeed, Orestes pledged his sister Electra to Pylades ‘hon- 
ouring [our] hetaireia (fjv cow Karmmyyuno’ éEtaipiav otßwv, 1079). 
When he volunteers to carry Orestes through the city to address the as- 


31 For the events of 415 BCE, see Rosenbloom 2004b, esp. 328—331; Furley 
1996, 57—59; for 411 BCE, see Calhoun 1913, 7—9, 107—108; Sartori 
1957, 113—126; for 404 BCE, see Calhoun 1913, 108—109; Sartori 1957, 
129—143. 

32 For assembly trials, the type of trial narrated in the Orestes, see Naiden 2010. 
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sembly, Pylades proclaims his contempt for the masses: ‘I shall carry you 
through the city without shame — I don't care a whit for the mob’ (os 
¿ya Ör GoTteas of, cuikp& opovríGov dyAou,/ovsEev aioxuvSels óy11oo, 
801-802). Likewise, after the plot to kill Helen forms, Orestes praises 
his friendship with Pylades in anti-democratic terms: ‘Alas! There is 
nothing better than a clear friend — not wealth, not tyranny. The masses 
are an irrational exchange for a noble friend’ (peù: /oùk éotiv oùðèv Kpeio- 
gov 1) piAos cagns,/oU TAOUTOS, oU TUPavvis: GAOyloToOV Sé TOI/TO TAÑ- 
Sos AvraAdayna yevvaiou giAou, 1155—1158).? Orestes praises his 
friendship with Pylades as superior to the bond between democratic 
leader and the demos (cf. E. Hec. 256-259; /A 526 [contrast 450, 
517]; fr. 1029) at the moment the group resolves to defy the demos." 
In the Orestes, as at Athens, hetaireiai turn savage in acts of undermining 
the demos’ power. The plot of the Orestes stages elite subversion of the 
demos’ authority as a justifiable crime. We can condemn the insane vi- 
olence of the desperadoes all we like; but the play invites the audience 
to enter sympathetically into this world of crime against the political 
order of the polis despite its reservations, just as the Chorus of the 
play does.” 

The demos’ anger is the expression of the democratic power in the 
city. Menelaus claims that the demos as an assembly veers between two 
emotions, ‘anger’ (öpyn, 696—701) and ‘pity’ (oiktos, 702-703). In- 
deed, he asserts that the demos, imagined collectively in Aristophanes’ 
Knights and elsewhere as an angry old man, ‘grows young and vigorous 
when it experiences anger’ (6tav yap üjp& 5fjuos eis òpyħv Treowv, 
696).°° As difficult to extinguish as a ravaging fire (697), anger is the 
demos’ vitality and power. Demagogues such as Cleon were masters 


33 I prefer the interpretation of Willink 1986 ad 1155-1157 to that of West 1987, 
who translates, ‘Incalculable in amount is the exchange value of a genuine 
friend’. 

34 For the topos of friendship between the demagogue and the demos in democrat- 
ic oratory, see Connor 1971, 99-108. For comedy as seeking to negate philia 
between demos and demagogue, see Rosenbloom 2002, 304—305. For the 
demagogues’ ‘love’ of the demos, see Wohl 2002; Scholtz 2004. 

35 I agree with the reading of Porter 1994, esp. 45—97. See also Falkner 1983, 
who holds the older generation responsible for the youths’ deviance. 

36 The caricature of Demos Puknités — Demos of the Pnyx, the hill where the 
demos assembled as a political body — in the Knights stresses his age (yepövrıov, 
Urókoos, 40-43), ‘rustic temperament/anger’ (&ypoikos öpynv; cf. 'bean- 
chewer’, kvapoTpo, irascibility and ill-temper (&kp&xoAos, 8VokoAos). See 


also Pl. R. 488a1-89a2; Alc. 132a1-b3 
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of exploiting demotic orge in the courts and assembly (see e.g. 
Th. 3.36.2, 38.1, 42.1, 43.5, 44.4; Ar. V. 242—44).°’ Orestes and his 
sister are caught up in a mass fury perfectly suited to the assembly 
trial they face. These trials happened quickly after the offense, did not 
feature an official charge, dikasts under oath, or allow the defendant a 
full legal defense.” Such trials allowed the full expression of fresh de- 
motic anger. 

Tyndareos, the angry old man (490) who boasts the capacity to de- 
termine the assembly’s and Menelaus’ actions (536-537, 608-629), 
personifies the anger of the demos, which he and his agent, the dema- 
gogue, exploit in the assembly (914-916). The source of Tyndareos’ 
anger is Orestes’ egregious breaches of the law (491-525). He claims 
to ‘defend the law in so far as I am able’ (Guuvd 8° ócovrmep SuvaTds 
eiui TÕ vóu, 529).”” Anger at those who break the laws of the polis, 
show disrespect for the demos, or think themselves above the laws 
and the majority — all slights to the honour of the demos and hence jus- 
tified reasons for anger — is the emotion of the demos as the ruling el- 
ement of the polis." Individuals and factions inimical to Orestes likewise 
feed the demos’ rage: Oiax, who hates Agamemnon because of the 
death of Palamedes (432)," Aegisthus’ friends, who treat Orestes dis- 
honourably (oUtoi u’ uBpiGouo’, 436) and currently have power in the 
polis (ibid.). The herald Talthybius curries favour with this faction in 
the assembly (887—894). 

The demos' anger and enmity toward Orestes and Electra are func- 
tions of the evolution of Athenian democratic society that accelerates 
after 415 BCE: democratic political institutions are vehicles for the ex- 
pression of mass hatred against the elite. It is axiomatic that the masses 


37 See Rosenbloom 2011, 287—293 with further references. 

38 See Naiden 2010, 66. 

39 Tyndareos uses the topoi of being above the law (487), of the common law of 
the Hellenes (492—495), of the law of the fathers (512—515), and of law as a 
check on brutality and murder (523—525). For Tyndareos as advocate of the 
rule of law and exemplar of forensic commonplaces, see Porter 1994, 110— 
130, with further bibliography. While the main characters of the drama 
blame Menelaus rather than Tyndareos, the rule of law for which Tyndareos 
stands is a primary problem — it is a persuasive justification that enables orators 
to control the emotions of the demos and hence achieve their desired out- 
comes. For general considerations of law in the play, see de Fátima Silva 2010. 

40 See Rosenbloom 2011, esp. 271-273. 

41 That Palamedes was stoned to death for his putative prodosia may be a factor in 
the Argive proposal to stone Orestes and Electra. C£. Rosivach 1987, 242 n. 26. 
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hate, oppress, and dispossess the chréstoi both in Athens and in the em- 
pire and that the demos finds ponéroi most persuasive and congenial to its 
interests ([X.] Ath. 2.19; cf. 1.1, 4, 6, 8-9, 14; E. Supp. 240-243; Ar. 
Eq. 733—740, Ra. 727—733, 1454—1457). Even so, Orestes and Pylades 
hope that chréstoi may be able to lead the demos: ‘The many’, Orestes 
observes, ‘are a terrible thing, when they have villains as leaders’ (Se1vov 
oi Tool, KaKoUpyous Órav Exwoı trpoortäros, 772). ‘But whenever 
they take chréstoi as leaders’, replies Pylades, ‘they always decide chrésta’ 
(SAX Stav xpnoTous Adwo, yenoTa BouAEvouo” del, 773). 

The assembly scene of the Orestes demonstrates that a coalition be- 
tween demos and chröstoi is impossible and that, in its absence, the as- 
sembly does not decide chrésta. For the outcome of the assembly, as 
told by the messenger, is ‘that villain wins by speaking in the assembly, 
who said to kill your sibling and you’ (vik& 8° &keivos ó Kakös &v TANIE 
Atyoov,/ds fiyópsuoe oUyyovov o£ Te KTaveiv, 944—945)." The villain, of 
course, is none other than the demagogue. Yet it is a mistake to stress 
the messenger’s bias in the construction of the demagogue as a straw 
man and stereotype, for his bias and nobility in friendship are part and 
parcel of the moral universe of the play, in which friends remain desper- 
ately loyal to each other to defend themselves from a political order that 
despises them and yearns for their death.” The demagogue is the voice 
of that political order and of the powerful man, Tyndareos, whose desire 
intersects with the demos’ in this instance. 

The messenger, by contrast, describes himself as a client of Aga- 
memnon's house, which used to give him sustenance (kai uw’ épepBe 
cós Sópos, 869). He remains forever well intentioned and grateful for 
the benefaction (cà yap sÓvoiav mrarpi/óeí troT’eiyov, 868—869). 
Though poor, he boasts being ‘noble at treating his friends’ (mrévryra 
uév, xpfjo9or 88 yevvaliov pidois, 870). His value system accords with 


42 Lagree with Willink on the reading of 944. Editors after Murray (e.g. Diggle, 
West) have accepted Wecklein's emendation of Aéyo to xepów, but this is gra- 
tuitous. First, there is a clear parallel in Talthybius’ vır& 8° 'O8vooeus èv TavéA- 
Anow Atywv (‘Odysseus wins speaking among the Panhellenes', E. Tr. 721). 
Second, the assembly does not vote to stone the youths, as the demagogue 
urged, nor does the demos actually kill them. Orestes persuades the demos to 
allow Electra and himself to commit suicide. The narrator stresses that the 
demos agreed with the tenor of the demagogue's speech (the youths should 
die), not that they voted for his proposal (the youths should be stoned to death). 

43 As Morwood 2009, 361—363 comes close to doing in his effort to defend Euri- 
pides’ depiction of democracy in the play. 
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the one Orestes, Electra, Pylades, and the autourgos (917—930) espouse 
and act upon, but at the lowest rung of class and status. He retains his 
gratitude and philia toward the house of Atreus and thereby demon- 
strates his moral worth, despite his poverty and low status. His character 
completes the meaning of the assembly: that a coalition of three landed 
classes — quasi-dependent but loyal (and hence morally good) peasants 
such as the narrator; autourgoi, middling farmers, and hoplites, who dis- 
dain the urban centre but are the backbone of the polis, source of the 
city's preservation (917—922; cf. E. Supp. 244—245), and hope for 
‘moderate democracy’; and the landed, military, aristocratic household 
such as Orestes’ — fail to command a majority in a democratic assembly. 
In a society in which justice is politics, and the rhetorical form of justice 
is the self-interest of the demos, the chréstoi are doomed to fail. 

For this, the demagogue is to blame. The messenger’s description of 
the demagogue is a composite of stereotypical elements found in comic, 
tragic, forensic, and historical writing — a portrait easy to recognize and 
unchallenged in extant sources. The single atypical feature is that Tyn- 
dareos gives the demagogue his lines — this sort of ‘sale’ of the right to 
speak in the assembly is a topos of the fourth century, but is also attested 
for the fifth (e.g. Th. 3.38.2, 42.3—5). Whether the scholiast to 772 and 
903 —904 is correct that the passages refer specifically to Cleophon is an- 
other matter. It is probably more accurate to say that lines 903—916 de- 
note a type rather than an individual; however, there is nothing to ex- 
clude its evocation of the exemplary individual, Cleophon. As is the rule 
in tragedy, however, identifying characteristics of individuals — in Cleo- 
phon's case, his alleged Thracian origins and lyre-making — are absent. 
Though a target of ostracism in 415 BCE and first mocked in extant 
comedy as worse than the prostitute Salabakcho in the Thesmophoriazou- 
sae of 411 BCE (805), Cleophon becomes a central focus at the Lenaia 
of 405 BCE, a year before his murder: Aristophanes’ Frogs and Plato’s 
Cleophon put him centre stage. 

In the Orestes, the demagogue is a foreigner who forced his way into 
citizenship (Apyeios otK ‘Apyéios, tjvocykacuévos, 904), a speaker with no 
limits to his tongue, who derives power from insolence (&vfjp vis &Su- 
póyAoooos, ioxvœv Spdoei, 903; cf. Ar. Eq. 180—181, quoted above), 


44 Cleophon’s Thracian origins were mocked (e.g. Ar. Ra. 674—85; cf. 730-733, 
1532-33; Pl. Com. fr. 60). For Cleophon as lyre-make (Aupotroids), see 
And. 1.146; Aeschin. 2.76; [Arist.] Ath. 28.3. Baldwin 1974 denies he made 
lyres. 
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trusts in the deafening roar of his audience to drown out his rivals, and 
employs an ignorant freedom of speech to embroil the people in disaster 
(Sopußw TE Tríouvos KÄäuagel TTappnola,/TrıIavös ET” avToUs Trepıßadeiv 
Kaka vi, 905—906; cf. E. Supp. 414—416).? He succeeds because 
his rhetoric pleases the masses (dus vis Aóyois, 907). The pleasure results 
from the demagogue’s satisfaction of the demos’ anger and from the 
meaning of that form of pleasure: that the demos is the ruling element 
ofthe population and has the sole legal right to punish slights to its hon- 
our." Appeals to the demos’ anger reinforce its power, authority, and 
honour in the polis. The narrator inserts a standard for selecting a leader 
(mpoorärns): ‘all those who always with intelligence counsel good, 
honest, and useful things, even if not immediately, are later useful to 
the polis’ (6001 88 ouv và ypnota BouAevouo” dei/Kav un TrapauUTiK’, 
augis sioi xprioiiov/móAa, 909—911)." In a society in which speaking 
persuasively brings honour, the crucial criterion for selecting a leader 
is the moral content and utility of the speaker’s character and proposals 
— the language of chréstos/chrésimos indicates a fusion moral and use 
value: chrestoi and chrésta are both good and useful (cf. Ra. 718-737 dis- 
cussed below, which defines the criterion in terms of class and status). ^? 

A recent commentator suggests that "To condemn the matricides to 
death is a perfectly reasonable decision for the Argive assembly to 
take'." But such condemnation is not only an anomaly in the tradition, 
it inverts it: Clytaemestra and the Erinyes attain vengeance through 
Tyndareos, the demagogue, and the demos. Why is it reasonable for 
this assembly to condemn but for no other in the tradition, whether di- 
vine or human? Granted, Aeschylus’ Areopagus is divided between the 
Erinyes and Apollo/Orestes, but it does not condemn the youth; the 
Council sets a precedent for acquittal in the case of a tie vote (A. 


45 In addition to being mocked as a Thracian, Cleophon is ridiculed as an illegit- 
imate citizen (vóSos ToAitns), as uneducated (&yaSts, dtratSeutos), and as a 
babbler (pAvapds). See Rosenbloom 2004a, 81—82 with n. 111. 

46 Aristotle considers anger a kind of pleasure that includes fantasies of vengeance 
(Rh. 1378a1-10; EN 1229b31—32). Thucydides relates the satisfaction of 
vengeance to pleasure (3.82.8), and indeed, to the proverbial highest form of 
pleasure (7.68.1). See Rosenbloom 2011, 272—273 for orators’ satisfaction of 
demotic anger as a form of pleasure and flattery. 

47 From the time of Hartung, editors have excised various combinations of lines 
from 904—913. Murray and Willink delete 907—913, Diggle 904—913, West 
906—913. 

48 For the semantics of xpnoTtös, see Rosenbloom 2004a, 63— 66. 

49 Morwood 2009, 361. 
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Eu. 734—753; cf. Ar. Ra. 684—685, which seeks to deny this conven- 
tion to Cleophon). If we seek reasonable condemnation, then Dio- 
medes' position recommends itself — ‘he allowed them to kill neither 
you nor your sibling, but to be religiously and morally correct, penaliz- 
ing you with exile’ (oUros kTaveiv p£v oUTE o? OUTE oUyyovov /elo, quy] 
Se ZInuioüvras evoePeiv, 899—900; cf. Tyndareos, 512—515). The 
demos' armed detention of Orestes and Electra within the city and its 
tumultuous response to Diomedes’ proposal (901—902) in the assembly 
suggest that Argive society is deeply divided, but that anger and hatred 
ultimately prevail over eusebeia within it. That Apollo annuls the demos’ 
decision and its consequences as deus ex machina (1625 —1690) confirms a 
negative judgment on the demos' action and vote. The gods will cast 
‘the most religiously and morally correct vote’ (eVoeßeotätnv/yipov 
810ícouc?) in favour of Orestes (1650-1652) to repair the ‘hostile and 
murderous vote among the citizens’ (& Te Suouevis/poivia yňpos év 
ToAitais, 974—975). Neither a democratic assembly nor the Areopagus 
can be counted on to maintain the tradition of Orestes’ acquittal in this 
version of the myth. The gods themselves must cast it. 

While it may be an exaggeration to say that Orestes is a ‘master rhet- 
orician', comparison between Antiphon and Orestes is apt in this re- 
spect: neither is adept at addressing a mass audience.” Perhaps the au- 
tourgos’ and Orestes’ performances in the assembly instantiate the topos 
that chréstoi fail before large audiences for lack of eloquence (ebyAwooia, 
e.g. E. fr. 928b; Ar. Ach. 703-718; see Ar. Eq. 836—840 for the profit- 
ability of scoundrelly evyAwttia). However one views Orestes’ per- 
formance in the assembly, the play depicts the very discourse of the as- 
sembly as impoverished, particularly when compared with that of the 
debate between Orestes and Tyndareos, in which Orestes acknowledges 
his dilemma and impossible choice (550-551), the unholy holiness of 
his crime, weighing matricide against the duty to avenge his father 
(546-547, 563), asserting the priority of father over mother in the hi- 
erarchy of the lineage (553-556), and taking his mother’s adultery into 
account (556—562). He stresses the relative power of maternal and pa- 
ternal Erinyes — if he failed to avenge Agamemnon, he would have to 
confront the Erinyes of a father who was a more serious victim of injus- 
tice than his mother (u&AAov 7SiKknyEéven, 584). Finally, Orestes contrasts 
himself with Telemachus (588—590), who had a virtuous mother, and 


50 Hall 1993, 267 terms Orestes a ‘master rhetorician’ and compares him with An- 
tiphon. Cf. Hippolytus, E. Hipp. 986-989. 
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attributes responsibility to Apollo for the matricide (594) — and we 
might add as knowers of the Odyssey, whom Athena trumpets a 
model for Telemachus (1.298 —300, as avenger of his father’s murderer 
Aegisthus). Apart from the mention of Telemachus and Penelope, these 
arguments allude to those of the Oresteia and have the imprimatur of tra- 
dition.?' Neither the chréstoi nor the aristocratic tradition — which makes 
avenging one's father a moral imperative — can achieve consensus in the 
democratic assembly. 

Claims about norms, laws, and public benefit that derive from con- 
temporary political discourse displace traditional argument; Orestes re- 
uses these claims in the assembly. Tyndareos set the terms for discourse 
about norms, laws, and customs (vóuos, 487, 495, 503, 523). Orestes 
augments them with claims to public benefaction and reward. From 
the 420s BCE, comedy ridicules political discourse as validating itself 
by specious claims to public benefaction and reward.” Vindication of 
the law and public benefaction are key conventions of political persua- 
sion; the play depicts these as inadequate to a discussion of matricide. 
Orestes boasts that his matricide, rather than a crime worthy of stoning 
(564), is a Panhellenic benefaction (&xoucov as G&tracav “EAAGS’ peð, 
565). He then argues that the murder of his mother prevented the for- 
mation of a perverse norm: what Tyndareos emptily terms ‘a terrible 
act’ stopped a wife’s murder of her husband from becoming normative 
(Spdoas © Eyiw/Beiv’, wos ov Koureis, TOVS’ Errauoa Tov vonov, 570—571). 
In forensic fashion, he expresses his emotional involvement in this *ben- 
efaction — his hatred of his mother for betraying her husband, a man of 
the highest rank — ‘general on behalf of the entire land of Hellas’ (traon5 
ónép yfj; ‘EAAGS0¢ otparnAärnv, 574; cf. Apollo's rhetoric at A. 
Eu. 636-637) by committing adultery and murdering him to avoid pay- 
ing the penalty for her own crime (572-578). Tyndareos criticized 
Orestes for failing to ‘go upon the common law of the Hellenes’ 
(008 fjA9ev Emmi TOV koivóv “EAAT\voov vonov, 495). Orestes responds that 


51 Dunn 1989 argues that these arguments are parodies of the Oresteia. In my 
view, however, they are compressed and allusive rather than parodic. 

52 E.g. Ar. Eq. 790—791, where Paphlagon claims to defend (&uvvo) and love 
Demos more than any other man (kai unv ei ou Tis Avrip Epdvn TH Shu% põ- 
Aov &pivoov/T| u&AAov EuoU ce piv, EIEAW Trepi THs KEPAAT|S repibóo Son). For 
Paphlagon's claims to benefaction, see further, e.g., 810—812, 843—846, 
860-863, 875—877. Claims to unrewarded public benefaction are endemic 
to comedy (see e.g. Ar. Nu. 577—579, 610—611). 
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his action avenged a Panhellenic general, benefited ‘all Hellas’, and stop- 
ped the recurrence of a dangerous precedent. 

Such arguments dominate the play’s depiction of the democratic as- 
sembly. Three of the four speakers use them. Talthybius maintains that 
Orestes ‘established laws that were not good toward parents’ (örı Ka9ı- 
orain vouous /&s TOUS TeKOVTAS oU koAous, 892—893). He means ‘norms’; 
but the narrator unmasks his motives: he speaks on behalf of Aegisthus’ 
faction rather than from a concern about parent-child relations (893— 
894). The autourgos maintains that the Argives should crown Orestes, 
for ‘he was willing to avenge his father by killing an evil and godless 
woman’ (ôs 7SéAnoe TINWpeiv Trocrpt,/kaki]v yuvoika k&9eov KOTAKTA- 
vov, 924-925). If such action became the norm, it would impossible 
for men to go to war, because stay-at-homes would corrupt wives 
charged with maintaining the integrity of the oikos (026—929). Xeno- 
phon's Euryptolemus, defending the generals accused en bloc of aban- 
doning the men at Arginusae, adopts this rhetorical stance. ‘It is more 
just’, he maintains, ‘to honour the victors with crowns than to punish 
them with death, persuaded by poneroi men’ (&XA& moù BikodóTepov 
oTepávoişs yepaípeiv Tous vikdvtas Ň Savra čnuoŭv Trovnpois 
&v9po»rrois Trei9ouévous, HG 1.7.35). The autourgos speaks against the 
‘base’ (kakös) orator and, according to the narrator, ‘he seemed to 
speak well to the chrestoi at least’ (kai rois ye xpnoTois ev Aéyetv &paiveto, 
930). The speaker in the middle ofthe three classes articulates the values 
that hold them together. 

Orestes claims to have defended the Argives and his father by killing 
his mother (934—935). He punished the woman who betrayed her hus- 
band. This time, however, he asserts that he vindicated an established 
law: that traitorous women should die, that it is not holy for women 
to kill men, and that men should dominate women. If the Argives 
kill Orestes, ‘the law loses its force’ (6 vópos &veirou, 941) and either 
men could not die quickly enough, or ‘it is necessary to be slaves to 
women’ (yuvaigi Soufelew xpewv, 935—937; 939). Female ‘daring’ 
(röAun) will overwhelm men (942). The autourgos and Orestes adopt 
the rhetorical position of Aeschylus’ Erinyes in their defense. The Eri- 
nyes believe that acquitting Orestes will give children license to kill their 


53 Cf Helen in Tr. 935—937 who makes a similar claim. Demos crowned Paphla- 
gon (Ar. Eq. 1225) and he must remove his crown so that Demos can place it 
on Agoracritus’ head (1227, 1250-1252). For the early history of the demos 
awarding crowns to benefactors, see Gygax 2006. 
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parents (En. 490-516). The autourgos and Orestes warn that stay-at- 
homes will be empowered to corrupt the wives of men who have 
gone into battle and wives will have the audacity to kill their husbands 
if Orestes is punished. The Erinyes depict chaos as resulting from 
Orestes’ acquittal; the characters of the Orestes claim chaos will result 
from his condemnation. 

Equally important is what speakers do not say in the assembly scene. 
Perhaps most conspicuously absent is the claim that Orestes liberated 
Argos from tyranny by killing Aegisthus and his mother (Ch. 973— 
974, 1046-1047; cf. Ag. 1354-1355, 1633-1635; Ch. 55-59). In 
the aftermath of the Four Hundred, the demos passed the law of Demo- 
phantus (410/409 BCE), which swore all members of tribes and demes 
to kill whoever dissolved the democracy, set himself up as tyrant, or es- 
tablished another as tyrant and not only to grant the killer ofsuch a man 
or men impunity, but to honour him and his progeny as the tyrannicides 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton are honoured (And. 1.96—98). A year be- 
fore the Orestes, the demos voted to crown Thrasyboulus of Calydon at 
the City Dionysia for his role in the assassination of one of the master 
minds of the Four Hundred, Phrynichus, in the agora (IG P 102).* 
The time and place were right for Orestes to represent his benefaction 
in the language of tyrannicide as a democratic duty and benefaction; but 
he does not. The politics are simply not the same. The friends of Aegis- 
thus, far from being exiled or discredited, enjoy influence in the polis 
(435—436, 893—894). And Orestes limits his benefactions to soldiers 
and men — he makes no concession to the conventions of democratic 
discourse. 

Menelaus stresses that success before a mass audience hinges on 
waiting for its blasts of anger to subside and its compassionate spirit to 
emerge. "There is pity in it’, he claims, “and there is also great spirit, a 
most valuable possession for the one who waits’ (Eveorı 8° oikros, &i 
Sè Kai Supós uéyas,/kapabokoUvm krfjpa TINIWTATOV, Or. 702-703).” 
To appeal for pity from a mass audience is to acknowledge its power 
and authority ;”° Orestes, however, does not seek to ‘flatter’ the 


54 See most recently Wilson 2009. 

55 Translating with Willink 1986 ad 702-703 and West 1987 ad 703. Both note 
that oiktos is the object for which Orestes needs to wait rather than 9uuós. Thu- 
mos as an emotion (as opposed to a mental/emotional faculty or organ) is a syn- 
onym of öpyn in tragedy. Diggle follows Hartung in athetizing these lines. 

56 Johnstone 1999, 125. 
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demos by soliciting its pity, even though his diseased condition, Apollo’s 
command to kill his mother, and the betrayal and loss he has suffered 
could have a powerful emotional impact upon the demos, as they do 
for the audience of the drama. His unsuccessful strategy prefigures the 
one Socrates would pursue in 400/399 BCE (Pl. Ap. 34b6—35b8). An- 
docides, by contrast, won acquittal earlier in the same year, in part by 
throwing himself on the mercy of the jury: “You have become my sur- 
rogate father, my brothers, my children’, he tells the dikasts, ‘in you I 
take refuge and I beseech and supplicate you’ (1.149).”” Orestes could 
have used identical words; but his refusal seek pity is consistent with 
his rejection of pity for his mother when she bared her breasts to him 
(566-570, esp. Katapuyüs TroicUuevod/&g TEKVA, paoTois TOv Asov 
Inpwynevaı, ‘taking refuge with their children, hunting pity with their 
breasts’, 567-568; cf. Tyndareos’ censure, 526-529). Orestes rejects 
the rituals of democratic power that mollify the demos’ anger by ac- 
knowledging its supreme authority. 

Yet the verdict of death by suicide induces pity in Orestes’ friends, 
who depart from the assembly with him ‘crying and lamenting’ (kAatov- 
Tes, oikrípovres, 950—951). As the emotion felt for victims of the demos’ 
misrule, pity does not legitimate the demos’ power as humane, but quite 
the reverse — it empowers its opponents. Before the verdict, the Chorus 
sings that there is no greater object of pity than matricide (831-843). 
After the verdict, the women sing that ‘this pity, pity, comes for 
those about to die, who used to be generals of Hellas’ (€\eos EXeos 68° 
goxetal/tadv Savougévov Utrep,/otpatnAatay “EAAdSos mor Övrov, 
968-970). Pity and nobility grow increasingly linked in the play as 
the victims progressively understand their roles as expressions of nobil- 
ity. Nobility is the obverse of pity. For Aristotle, those who pity must 
believe that certain persons are ‘noble and honourable’ (&meikeis), ‘for 
the person who thinks no one is noble and honourable will think that 
everybody deserved harm’ (Rh. 1385b34—86a1); “excellent people’ 
(omovdcioı) in bad circumstances are superlatively pitiable 
(1386b4—5). Before the assembly, Pylades and Orestes hope that 
Orestes’ nobility can win pity: “Who indeed would pity me?’ Orestes 
asks Pylades; “Well, your nobility is a great thing’ (uéya yap nuyéeverc 
cou, 784), he replies. As the assembly scene forecloses the possibility 
that chröstoi might determine the demos’ verdict, so it frustrates expect- 
ations that nobility and pity can factor positively into the demos’ deci- 


57 For the use of other tragic topoi in And. 1, see Ober/Strauss 1990, 255—258. 
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sion. The messenger concludes that Orestes’ nobility did not help him 
before the demos; on the contrary, it and Apollo destroyed him (954— 
956). 

The citizens’ ‘hostile, murderous decree’ (973-974) compels 
Orestes and Electra to kill themselves to exhibit their nobility. ‘And I 
shall demonstrate my nobility to the polis’, declares Orestes, ‘by plung- 
ing a sword to my liver’ (kåyœ pév evyéverav Attodeigw TroAe1,/traioas 
Tpös fyrap gacydveo, 1062-1063). Orestes makes this declaration in 
the awareness that he and his sister must die ‘acting nobly and most 
worthily of Agamemnon’ (ömws yevvoia Kd&yaueuvovos/Spdcavte 
KatSavoupes’ &Eiotata, 1060-1061). Electra too views the decree as 
an opportunity to preserve her nobility. She insists that Orestes kill 
her: it would be an act of hubris for an Argive to kill an offspring of Aga- 
memnon (1037—1038). After the introduction of the vengeance plot, 
however, being the son of Agamemnon entitles Orestes to vengeance 
in defiance of the demos. He is happy to die provided he pays back 
his enemies and makes them suffer as he suffered (1163-1166). At 
this moment, he announces himself the son of Agamemnon, ‘who 
ruled Hellas because considered worthy, not as a tyrant, but nevertheless 
he had a certain strength from god’ (1167-1169). To die by his own 
hand by decree of the demos would cast shame upon father and lineage. 
Orestes refuses to ‘die a slave’s death, but I shall give up my life like a 
free man; and I shall exact vengeance from Menelaus’ (GAA &AeuSépoos 
/puxiy dpnow, MevéAeoov Sé teioonaı, 1170—1171). In the play, nobility 
that fails to win pity and acquittal and must demonstrate itself in self-de- 
struction is nobility that steels itself for any crime. 

The deus ex machina restores unity and power to nobility through 
marriage alliances. When Menelaus betroths Hermione to Orestes 
after the youth removes the sword from her neck and consents to mar- 
riage (1671-1672; cf. 1627, 1653, 1671), Orestes’ nobility is para- 
mount: ‘a noble man from a noble line, may you reap the benefits of 
marriage, both you and I who give the bride in marriage’ (evyevijs 8 
Ar’ euyevoüs/yrynas Svaio Kal où yo doùs żyw, 1676-1677). The no- 
bleman’s self-granted license to exact vengeance against an uncle and 
personal enemy ultimately wins a marriage alliance within the family 


58 Interpreting dmwreoev (956) with both nöyevara (‘nobility’) and ö...®oißos with 
Willink rather than with Phoibos only, as West translates. The topos of nobility 
as destructive in the context of mass politics appears also in E. Tr. 742 (brack- 


eted by Diggle); cf. 583, 614. 
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and political power in his native polis. Orestes regains political rule in 
Argos (Apyous...kpateiv, 1660), while Menelaus rules Sparta, the 
dowry from his wife and compensation for his many toils (1660 - 
1663). Apollo’s arrangement of affairs in the polis in Orestes’ favour 
means returning the kinship to him as patrimony. Married to Electra, 
Pylades looks forward to a ‘happy life’ (viv Biotos evSaipoov pévei, 
1659), his hetaireia truly rewarded (1079). 

How Orestes will rule in a democratic polis that condemned him to 
death remains an unasked question. But it is worth noting that the plot 
to kill Helen and take Hermione hostage, for all its violence against the 
demos as a political institution, enacts the desires of the demos as a so- 
ciety. According to Electra, those who lost children at Troy would 
spontaneously stone Helen if they saw her (56-60). Helen herself rec- 
ognizes that she cannot show her face in public, ‘fearing the Argive 
mob’ (tapBotod Te/Apyeiov dyAov, 118; contrast Pylades, 801—802, 
quoted above). In fact, the Orestes features two ‘mobs’: the institution 
of the democratic assembly, whose hatred and anger at the actions of 
Orestes Tyndareos and the demagogue exploit (612, 871, 884), and 
the demos as a social group whose emotions, desires, and will lack in- 
stitutional expression (108, 119, 801). The revenge plot exploits the 
gap between the ochlos as citizens and as human beings. Orestes’ murder 
of Helen will enact the yearnings of the latter ‘mob’ (cf. 1131-1152): 
Helen, who ‘killed many’ (EAévns...rfjg tToAuKtovou, 1142; cf. 57, 
1305-1306, 1512-1515) will pay the penalty to those whose fathers 
and children she killed and to the wives she widowed (1134-1136). 
Orestes and his hetaireia usurp the function of the state, achieving private 
and public justice, avenging the wrong Menelaus did to them and Helen 
did to the Hellenes, breaking the demos’ monopoly on force and the 
satisfaction of anger and hatred in retribution. Indeed, the sole element 
of the vengeance plot to withstand Apollo’s deus ex machina is the disap- 
pearance of Helen from the face of the earth. Depicted in the play as an 
oriental despot and source of death to ordinary Argives and Hellenes, 
Helen is transformed into a guardian spirit of sailors at the end, ‘guarding 
the sea for sailors’ (vautaıs nedtovoa SaArdoons, 1690; cf. 1629-1637). 
This is the final similarity between the plot of the Orestes and oligarchic 
revolution: the youths’ subversion of the demos’ decree fulfils the 
yearnings of ordinary Argives that political institutions leave unfulfiled 
in much the same way as Thirty’s extra-legal murder of demagogues 
and sycophants in 404 BCE supposedly caused celebration throughout 
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Athenian society ([Arist.] Ath. 35.3; Lys. 25.19; cf. X. HG 2.3.12; 
D.S. 14.4.2—3). 

The Orestes subverts the political order of democracy; its decree 
threatened to undermine the authoritative version of the Orestes 
myth. In the end, the play rescinds the demos’ decree and reasserts a ver- 
sion of the tradition — not precisely Aeschylus’, but a Euripidean varia- 
tion of it — and celebrates the solidarity of the noble family in marriage 
alliances and in the division of political power in Argos and Sparta. In 
the Frogs, Euripides and the demos of rogues that populates the under- 
world challenge Aeschylus’ status as pre-eminent tragedian. Unexpect- 
edly — Dionysos initially yearns to bring Euripides back to the living 
(50-115) — the god declares Aeschylus the winner of the agön with 
Euripides. Aeschylus returns to Athens to order Cleophon and others 
to commit suicide. The Orestes makes tragedy out of the failure of chres- 
toi to command a majority in a democratic assembly; the comedy of the 
Frogs reverses this situation, restoring fo chréston to dominance and advo- 
cating on behalf of chréstoi as the ruling class of Athens. The Orestes 
makes Helen a scapegoat for Menelaus’ betrayal of Orestes and Electra, 
for the demos’ decree that Orestes and Electra commit suicide, and for 
the staggering loss of life she caused in the Trojan War. The Frogs, by 
contrast, makes Euripides a scapegoat for a corrupt and immoral demo- 
cratic culture that prefers what is bad, base, vile, and useless (TO movn- 
pov) over what is good, noble, honest, and useful (tO ypnotov) and 
that is on the verge of replacing Aeschylus as the honoured tragedian 
in the underworld. Ensuring that Euripides remains dead and returning 
Aeschylus to life restores the proper order of class, status, moral, and aes- 
thetic value. The inversion of this order is at the heart of democratic 
politics and culture. But the return of Aeschylus also enables the killing 
of Cleophon and others who stand in the way of the chréstoi’s domina- 
tion at Athens. While the tragedy of the Orestes revolves around the 
demos’ decree that Orestes and Electra commit suicide, the Frogs cele- 
brates Plouton’s order to Cleophon and others to commit suicide. 


Chrestoi vs. Poneroi: The Frogs 


The Frogs makes the political context of the Orestes explicit. Anger and 
hatred directed toward chrestoi in general and those implicated with the 
Four Hundred in particular — are starting points for play’s politics. The 
parabasis enjoins the audience to give up its anger (GAAG TS öpyfis &vév- 
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tes, 700) and to re-enfranchise citizens whose political rights were re- 
scinded after the fall ofthe Four Hundred. The Chorus seriously down- 
plays the atimoi’s crime, treating it as a ‘mistake’ or ‘misfortune’ for 
which Phrynichus’ ‘wrestling moves’ are to blame (ket Tis fjuapre opa- 
Asis m Dpuviyou tradaiouaoi, 689; cf. roig dAioSoUow TOTE/aiTiav 
&kSeici Alocı Tas TTPOTEPOV &paprías, 691; Tijv uíav TauTnv Trapsivaı 
Sunpopäv, 699). Phrynichus provides an easy target for blame; he was 
assassinated in 411 BCE and his killers were voted public honours in 
409 BCE, as noted above. Restoration of his supporters’ political rights 
would remove their fears, put them on an equal footing with their fel- 
low citizens, and erase the shame of enfranchising slaves who rowed in 
the battle of Arginusae, while keeping the sons of those who 'rowed' in 
many naval battles and are part of the Athenian lineage atímoi (687— 
699). 

The parabasis of the Frogs further enjoins the return of chréstoi to 
leadership and the rejection of ponéroi, who have attained leadership 
in the democracy (727—735). This injunction employs class, status, 
character, and moral worth as determinants of fitness for political leader- 
ship — the well born (evyeveis) are also those whose cultural education 
includes music, dancing, and wrestling (koi tpagévtas Ev ToAaloTpaıs 
Kal xopois koi poucikij, 729), who are morally good (owppovas 
/&vöpas Öövras Kai dikaious), and who merit the label ‘beautiful and 
good’ (kañoi Käyasoi, 728; cf. 719). These men are comparable to 
the old silver and new gold coinage. Superlatively good, perfectly 
struck, they ring with the sound of authenticity, serving as legal tender 
among Greeks and barbarians alike. They have been driven out of cir- 
culation and use: ‘we treat them with violence and disrespect’ (TTpovos- 
Aoünev, 728; cf. yoe Kakiota, “[the polis] hates [the chréstoi] in the worst 
way’, 1456), the Chorus asserts, and ‘we use the pon£roi for everything’ 
(730; cf. 1457; for the first person plural, cf. 701-705, 725, 727; but 
note also the second person plural: 696, 733-737). The Athenians 
use recently minted silver-plated bronze coins — ‘these base bronze 
coins struck just the other day with the worst stamp’ (&AA& TovToIs 
Tois rrovnpols xoktots/xSés TE kai Trpconv korreioi TH KAKIOTW KOMUCTI, 
725-726) instead of their ancestral coinage. The Athenians have fallen 
so far below their ancestors that their current leaders would not even 
have served as ritual scapegoats (papnaroi) in the ancestral polis (732— 
733). 

The three-pronged advice of the parabasis — restore political rights to 
the supporters of the Four Hundred, use chréstoi as leaders again, liqui- 
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date poneroi (the implication of 732—733), is a three-step prescription 
for oligarchy. Pseudo-Xenophon thought that it was necessary for de- 
mocracy to neglect moral excellence (äpetn), to privilege ponéroi over 
chréstoi, and to select ponéroi as leaders, while dispossessing chréstoi, in 
order to realize the demos’ self-interest and to perpetuate democracy 
(1.1, 1.4—8; 2.19). For him, oligarchic revolution consists precisely in 
chréstoi taking control, punishing ponéroi, and preventing them from po- 
litical participation, thereby establishing good political order (1.9, quot- 
ed above). The fiction of the Frogs is that chréstoi should lead, ponéroi can 
be killed as scapegoats, and the polis will be saved. What sort of political 
order would result? How do the injunctions of Frogs’ parabasis differ 
from the events of 405/404 BCE, when kaloi k’agathoi took over the 
government and purged democratic leaders as ponéroi? These oligarchs 
endowed the label ponéros with magical properties: their first goal was 
to kill ponéroi to establish their constitution (X. HG 2.3.13); their second 
was to protect 3,000 citizens from death without a trial on the grounds 
that they were not ponéroi but kaloi k’agathoi and spoudaioi (X. HG 
2.3.19). The label ponéros warranted the killing of the person so labelled, 
as Theramenes was to learn (2.3.28). The message of the Frogs’ parabasis 
hardly differs from the observation in the Orestes that ‘the many are ter- 
rible when they have kakourgoi as leaders but always make good deci- 
sions when the chréstoi lead’ (772—773). Since both assume that the 
moral quality of political leadership determines the moral quality of 
the demos, the supposed beneficiary of a takeover by the chrestoi is the 
demos. But as Pseudo-Xenophon saw, ‘from these good things the 
demos would most quickly fall into slavery’ (1.9, quoted above). We 
need to ask why dramatists did not see the same thing. 

Blinding hostility toward democratic leadership offers one explana- 
tion. The Frogs adopts a brutal attitude toward demagogues, predicting 
and advocating the killing of the leading demagogue Cleophon — an 
event which inaugurated the first phase of the Thirty’s rule 
(Lys. 13.7—12, 30.10—14; X. HG 1.7.35), as the killing of Hyperbolus, 
Androcles, and others marked the first stages of oligarchic revolution on 
Samos and at Athens (Th. 8.73.3, 65.3). The parabasis ridicules Cleo- 
phon for having a less honourable wisdom than the crowd of people 
in the audience and for being a Thracian; a nightingale sits upon his bar- 
barian tongue lamenting his impending judicial murder — he will die 
even if the votes are equal, a situation that called for acquittal (678— 
685). Plouton commands Aeschylus at the end of the play to bring a 
sword to Cleophon, a rope to the poristai, to Myrmex and Nicomachus, 
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and hemlock to Archenomus so that they come to him without delay.” 
If they refuse, he will brand them as runaway slaves and put them in 
chains, along with Alcibiades’ cousin, Adeimantus son of Leucolo- 
phides.” In effect, Plouton's command calls for Aeschylus to begin a 
revolution as a way of educating mindless citizens and saving the polis 
(1500-1503). The last line of the play rejects Cleophon as a warmon- 
gering foreigner (1532-1533) who should make war in his ancestral 
fields (i.e. Thrace). 

Cleophon and those named with him at the end of the play are not 
alone. The demagogue Archedemus is ridiculed for not having gained 
admission to a phratry at seven and for being a demagogue among 
the corpses above: ‘now he leads the demos among the corpses above 
and he is at the height of villainy there’ (vuvi 88 Snuaywyei/év Tois 
&vw vekpoloi,/k&oTiv TA mrpó»ra Tis eet moxInpias, 423—425; cf. X. 
HG 1.7.2, where Archedemus is called 6 tot Sńuou TÖTE TTPOEOTNKüS 
tv AStwais Kai Tis SiwPedias EmiueAönevos, ‘the man who led the 
demos at the time in Athens and was managing the two-obol fund’ at 
the time of Arginusae and the first to lodge legal charges against Erasi- 
nides for holding public monies and for his generalship at Arginusae). In 
the Frogs, however, Archedemus plays Hyperbolus to Cleophon’s Cleon 
— the prostates tou demou-in-waiting; he is the target of an unexpected 
joke of the sort aimed at Hyperbolus in the 420s BCE (Ar. Eq. 1362— 
1363, Pax 919—921, 1318-1319). Mocked as blear-eyed (ó yAdpoov, 
588; cf. Lys. 14.25), Archedemus is cursed to a miserable and lineage- 
ending death if Dionysus fails to uphold an oath he swears to his slave 
Xanthias not to take anything from him (586-588). Cleigenes — a 
man of this name was secretary of the Boule in 410/409 BCE (IG P 
375) — may also be one of the referents of Aeschylus’ denunciation of 
‘undersecretaries’ (UTroypauuateis, 1083-1084) who fill the city — is 


59 For what we know about the men named with Cleophon, see Dover 1993 ad 
1504, 1509. For the poristai, see And. 6.49; D. 4.33; Arist. Rh. 1045a25—28 
shows that the function of the poristai was probably to raise money rather 
than to pay it out. Cf. Harp. s.v. Aspasia. The lexicographical tradition is vir- 
tually useless for understanding this term (e.g. Ael. Dion. s.v. mopıorai). 

60 He was accused by some ofbetraying the fleet at Aegospotamoi in 405 BCE (X. 
HG 2.1.30— 32). Dover 1993, 76 therefore suggests that Adeimantos’ name was 
added for a performance in 404 BCE. However, he was also elected general in 
406 BCE after those who served at Arginousae were deposed (along with 
Philocles), and this may have something to do with his treatment at the end 
of the Frogs (X. HG 1.7.1). 
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likewise threatened with violence in the immediate future (706-716). 
The Chorus singles him out as a man who can expect to wail in pain 
because of his life and character (706-707). An annoying ape (708; 
cf. 1085—1086) and ‘most villainous bath man’ (trovnpotatos Badaveus, 
710), Cleigenes is ridiculed for adulterating sodium carbonate with lime 
(707—713). This man of violence will be mugged and have his clothes 
stolen as he walks home drunk without a walking stick (714—716). The 
threat of violence against Cleophon, the others named with him at the 
end of the play, and Cleigenes as extra-legal and impending is atypical 
for comedy and an index of the rage a comic poet can express toward 
them in 405 BCE (and perhaps 404 BCE). 

As discussed above, Tyndareos is the angry old man of Euripides’ 
Orestes; Aeschylus features as the angry old man of the Frogs (e.g. 
814, 844, 856, 998). But Aeschylus’ anger does not so much figure 
that of the demos, as Tyndareos’ did, as resist it. Aristophanes casts Ae- 
schylus as the chréstos whose privileges and authority the demos of crim- 
inals and Euripides, son of a greengrocer (840), threaten to subvert. En- 
joying sitesis in the Prytaneion of the underworld as a reward for his sta- 
tus as the best tragedian, Aeschylus is challenged by Euripides, who 
‘kept putting on a display of his prowess (étreSeikvuto) to the clothes- 
stealers, cut-purses, father-beaters, and burglars, which is the majority 
in Hades’ (Strep ot’ èv ‘AiSou To mAfjSos, 771—774). This demos en- 
couraged Euripides to challenge Aeschylus after hearing virtuoso dis- 
plays of antilogies, flexible language, and supple twists — his sophistic 
and demagogic command of rhetoric. The crowd went insane with 
pleasure and thought Euripides ‘wisest’ (scopatatov, 774—776), urging 
him to make a claim for Aeschylus’ throne (777-778). The '[demos] of 
criminals’ (6 T&v mavoupywv, 781) cried out for a decision (kpíois) 
about their relative skill as tragedians (779-781). Aeschylus lacked the 
support to block the move against him because ‘the good element is 
small, just like here’ (6Myov Tò xpnoTöv éotiv, óorrep évSd5e, 783). Ae- 
schylus enjoys the support of Sophocles, however, who yields the chair 
to him and promises to challenge Euripides should he prevail (788— 
794). But Aeschylus is angry because he must defend his art and his priv- 
ileges as a tragedian against a challenge from socio-economic and moral 
inferiors. The Orestes dramatizes the consequences of the chréstoi’s inabil- 
ity to command a democratic majority, which the play reverses by deus 
ex machina. The Frogs begins from the same premise, both in the under- 
world, where the panourgoi make Euripides ascendant, and among the 
living, where ponéroi dominate. The comedy reverses both scenarios 
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by a mechanism similar to deus ex machina: the god Dionysos reverses his 
initial position and double-crosses Euripides, leaving him in the under- 
world and sending Aeschylus to Athens to save the city. 

The Frogs represents the agön between Aeschylus and Euripides as a 
contest between ponéroi and chréstoi — bad and good, base and noble, cor- 
rupting and beneficial, useless and useful. A contest between two trage- 
dians to determine who is il miglior fabbro (ömötepos ein THY TEXVNV 
cogcorepos, 780), the agon is also an ethical and political debate. Heracles 
associates Euripides with ponéroi early in the drama — he is disgusted with 
his poetry as cheap porter’s tricks (koBaAa, 104; cf. 1015) and as ‘totally 
bad’ (trautrovnpa, 106; cf. 1011). Aeschylus subjects Euripides to inten- 
sive criticism for failing to imagine and depict what is “good, useful, and 
noble’ (tà xpnoTó) in his poetry. Aristophanes’ comic Chorus opens the 
parabasis with a claim that ‘it is right for the sacred Chorus to advise and 
teach ta chrésta to the polis’ (tov iepóv yopov Sikaióv oTi ypnoTa TH 
öNeı/Eupmapaıveiv kai SiScoKelv, 686—687; cf. Lys. 638-639). In the 
Frogs, this advice and teaching consists in advocacy on behalf of a class 
and status group — chröstoi — who should be re-enfranchised and allowed 
to lead the demos again (686 —737 with discussion above). Aristophanes’ 
Aeschylus makes representation of fa chrösta the function of the poet. 
Homer’s time and kleos derive from his teaching chresta — ‘battle arrange- 
ments, virtues, the arming of men’ (Tä£eıs, &perós, ÖtAlosıs &vOpóv, 
1034-1036). It is imperative for poets ‘to say chresta’ (mövu 87 del xen- 
oT Atyelv Nas, 1056) and ‘to conceal what is bad, useless, and base and 
not to put it to the stage or teach it’ (AX? &rrokpurrretv xph TO TrovnpoV 
TÓV ye TONTHV,/Kal un Trapayelv unde Sıöcorev, 1053). Euripides 'cor- 
rupted’ the art form that Aeschylus ‘introduced nobly’ (&uoü xpnotös 
KatadetEavtos S1eAunnvw ov, 1062). 

Aeschylus also accuses Euripides of corrupting his audience, the 
Athenian citizen body. Athenians were ‘chrestoi and noble’ when they 
watched Aeschylus’ plays but ‘most villainous’ now (GAA’ èk yenotdy 
Kal yevvalwv poySnpotatous å&méðsıgas, 1010-1012). Aeschylus’ Athe- 
nians were ‘noble warriors, four-cubits tall, not citizens who shirk battle, 
and not men of the agora, cheap tricksters, and criminals as they are 
now’ (el yevvatous Kal TETPATTNIXEIS, Kal un StadpaoııoNitas,/und ayo- 
paíous unde KoBdAous, correo viv, unde travoupyous, 1013-1015). The 
excoriation of Euripides for corrupting the demos — Euripides himself 
defines the function of the poet as the ethical improvement of people 
in poleis (1009) — underscores the relation between Aeschylus’ chal- 
lenged dominance in the underworld and contemporary Athens: the 
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demos of panourgoi dazzled by Euripides’ rhetorical exhibitions is the 
constituency Euripidean tragedy created. Like the demos of the under- 
world and the contemporary audience of Athenian tragedy (1015), 
Euripides too is panourgos (80, 1520). 

Euripides is thus cause and result of a degenerate demos. The play 
associates his failure to communicate ta chrösta with the wholesale cor- 
ruption of democratic culture. Indeed, because he introduced domestic 
characters into his tragedy — woman and slave, master and maiden (948— 
950), Euripides swears by Apollo that he made tragedy ‘democratic’ (u& 
tov "AqróAAox /80pokparrikóv yàp aut Edpwv, 951—952). But Dionysus 
does not allow him to boast this as an achievement — this subject of dis- 
pute will not turn out well for him (953). Just why this 1s so remains 
unstated, but the natural inference is that it is an indefensible claim — 
making the genre ‘democratic’ is precisely the problem." Aeschylus 
charges that Euripides depicted ‘whores, Phaidras and Sthenboias’ and 
‘a woman in heat’ (1043—1044), inducing ‘the noble wives of noble 
men to drink hemlock out of shame over your Bellerophontes' 
(1050-1051). His drama puts to ponéron centre stage (1053). Moreover, 
Euripides claims to have taught his audience 'to speak idly and impu- 
dently’ (Aodeiv, 954) and Aeschylus accuses him of teaching youths use- 
less and uppity speech (AcA1dv ... kai oTwpUAIav), thereby emptying out 
wresting and boxing schools, causing youths to wear away their but- 
tocks by sitting in chit-chat, and inducing rowers on the Paralos to 
talk back to their commanders (1069-1072). Euripides’ democratic 
tragedy erodes lines of authority and performance of traditional roles. 
But the lower class, noble women, and youths are not the only affected 
groups; Euripidean tragedy also corrupts wealthy men, who mimic the 
tragedian’s pitiable exhibition of kings in rags: they lament and claim to 
be poor to avoid their financial responsibilities (1065— 1068). 

Euripides’ claim that he made tragedy democratic also involves 
the verifiability of his subject matter and rationality of its treatment. 
He introduced ‘familiar things, which we use, which we spend time 
with, from which I could be refuted’ (oikeia mpáyuar eio&yov, ois 


61 Dover 1993 ad loc. seems to believe that it is indefensible in that Euripides is not 
a true democrat, and that we would need to know more about Euripides’ 
friends to understand the point of the line, but this hardly seems necessary, par- 
ticularly since the Euripides of the Frogs is a comic fiction — his actual friends 
would not be relevant. It is an index of the low regard of drama for democratic 
politicians that Euripides’ and Aeschylus’ pupils are oligarchs — Theramenes, 
Cleitophon, and Phormisius. Megaenetus ‘the Manes’ is unknown (964—967). 
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xpwue9”, ois &Uvecuev,/&6 dov y? dv ESnAeyxöounv, 959—960) — his tragedy 
represents what people can confirm or deny by experience and hence 
their judgment of him is based on knowledge. While Aeschylus em- 
ployed techniques of ekpléxis to frighten his audience and render 
them unable to think, Euripides introduced ‘calculation’ and ‘inquiry’ 
so that citizens ‘now observe everything and know thoroughly how 
to manage their households better than before...’ (971—977). Euripides’ 
tragedy focuses on private profit rather than public sacrifice and military 
victory (as Aeschylus' tragedy did). One implication may be, as Pseudo- 
Xenophon points out, that the demos' involvement in public service is 
subordinate to private-profit motives: it is 'for the sake of payment and 
benefit to the oikos’ (6möooı 8'eioiv &pyod uto9ogopías Eveka Kai copeAetas 
eis TOV olkov, TaUTas Gne ó 8fjpos &pyev, [X.] Ath. 1.3; cf. Ra. 1466, 
where only the dikast devours the profits of the navy/empire). Euripi- 
des’ democratic tragedy opened the polis to exploitation for the sake of 
the oikos. 

The Frogs makes Euripides a scapegoat for the ethical and political 
failures of the Athenian democracy. His tragedy corrupts the individual 
citizen body and the collective body politic. Representing bawds, 
women bearing children in temples, brother-sister incest and characters 
querying whether ‘to be alive is not to be alive’, Euripides is responsible 
for all the city's problems (1078-1083, esp. 1078, ‘for what troubles is 
he not responsible?', rroícov 88 kokóv ovK aitids éo7’;). “Because of this’, 
Aeschylus thunders, ‘our city is filled with under-secretaries (Uoypap- 
ueréov, 1084) and knavish apes of the people always deceiving the 
demos’ (kai BouoAóycv EnnomInNKwv/EgamaTrwvTrwv tov uov dei, 
1085-1086). The play moves from Euripidean tragedy as domestic 
and democratic, to the demos’ moral degeneration, to its political cor- 
ruption at the hands of bureaucrats and demagogues who ape the peo- 
ple, deceiving them for private gain. 

The decisive moment of the agön is ‘which of the two of you is 
going to recommend something good/useful/noble for the polis — 
this one I’ve decided to bring back’ (órrórepos oŭv àv Ti TOAEL Tapa- 
veoeıv/uEAAN TL XpnoTöv, ToUTOV &&ev poi 8okó, 1420-1421). The city, 
once saved, will bring on his Choruses (1419). To the end of the play, to 
chreston dominates the value system and functions as a criterion for judg- 
ment and discrimination. The poets draw on first question — what to do 
about Alcibiades (Euripides hates him; Aeschylus blames the city for 
raising the lion cub, but advocates serving his character and ways 
(tpotrois, 1433). Euripides’ answer reflects that of demagogues and 
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demos; but since even chrestoi were divided over Alcibiades, the answer 
cannot be decisive. The two poets differ on the question of the city’s 
salvation: Euripides steals Cephisophon’s idea of pouring vinegar into 
the eyes of the enemy during naval battles by winging Cleocritus 
with the airy-fairy poet Cinesias (1437-1442, 1451-1453).°” Aeschy- 
lus, by contrast, elicits from Dionysus the admission that the Athenians 
hate chrestoi and use ponéroi as leaders, not so much because they take 
pleasure in them, but for lack of options (1454-1459; but cf. [X.] 
2.19; Ar. Eq. 733—740). Aeschylus’ advice recapitulates fa chrésta of 
the parabasis: stop using ponéroi as leaders and use chröstoi (1446-48, 
with Dionysus’ rejoinder, 1449—1450; 735). 

After the decision to leave Euripides in the underworld, effectively 
killing him, the play turns aggressive, lumping together Socrates and the 
politicians, generals, and bureaucrats whose death is imminent along 
with Euripides in a rogues’ gallery illuminated by Aeschylus’ intellectual 
virtue. The end of the play unifies aesthetic, intellectual, ethical, and 
political values under the banner of to chreston. The Chorus praises Ae- 
schylus’ ‘intelligence’ (€Uveo1s, 1483; cf. sÙ ppoveiv, 1485; TO ouverös 
eivaı, 1490; cf. 893 where Euripides personifies and prays to €Uveots, 
along with Aether, the pivot of the tongue, and nostrils) as a public 
and private good — ‘good for citizens, good for his own relatives and 
friends’ (1487—1489) and contrasts his value as a source of knowledge 
to the many with Socrates’ idle chit-chat (AcAgiv): it rejects mousiké 
and the greatest part of the tragic art. It is a waste of time and activity 
of a madman (1491-1499). Likewise, as he prepares to ascend to the 
world of the living and to ensure that Cleophon and others will come 
to the world of the dead, Aeschylus insists that Sophocles, whom he 
judges second in wisdom, act as caretaker of his seat until his return 
(1515-1519). He bids Plouton to remember that Euripides ‘is a villain- 
ous man and a liar and a knave, and never will he sit in my seat, not even 
against his will’ (uéuvnoo 8° mœs ó Travotipyos Avrip/Kal yevSoAdoyos koi 
BwpoAoxos undetor eis TOV 9àkov Tov Euov/und Akwv Eykadedeitan, 
1520-1523). The democratic challenge to Aeschylus’ honour and priv- 


62 Accepting the division of lines and explanations for it offered by Dover 1993, 
373—376; cf. 73-75. This remedy is dubious, but it makes sense of the re- 
ceived text. If this division of lines is not correct, and Euripides does speak 
1446-1448, then he continues his plagiarism: this time he plagiarizes Aristo- 
phanes (his first response plagiarized Cephisophon). Euripides was bound to 
lose from the start of the agon. 
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lege as a tragedian concludes with Aeschylus’ insistence that such a 
challenge cannot be mounted again. Indeed, Aeschylus, has no succes- 
sor, merely a caretaker, holding his seat for him if and when he returns. 


Conclusion: Söteria 


The Orestes and the Frogs share a vision of democracy as a criminal re- 
gime. Both plays refer to the demos’ hatred of and anger toward chrestoi 
and evoke the context of their performance, the mutilation of the 
Herms and profanation of the Mysteries in 415 BCE and the oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred 411 BCE. Orestes’ assembly trial looks forward to 
the trial of the generals at Arginusae for failing to recover the ship- 
wrecked and dead, which is on the horizon of the Orestes and in the im- 
mediate past of the Frogs. The Orestes envisions the formation of a hetai- 
reia in response to the persecution of Orestes and Electra that subverts 
the demos’ decree and usurps the power of the demos to exact venge- 
ance and impose justice; the Frogs openly expresses the interests of the 
chréstoi as those of the polis, urging their return to power, while threat- 
ening ponéroi currently in power with death. 

Parry noted the centrality of salvation (owtnpia) to the Orestes.° 
The youth does not want to die by stoning for doing the god’s bidding 
and avenging his father; and he vests salvation in Menelaus (384, 644— 
645, 677-679) before he disappoints him (724), and then moves to the 
demos (778), his father (796-797, 1233—1234), and finally to weak and 
innocent Hermione in desperate criminality (1173-1174, 1177-1178, 
1188, 1202-1203, 1348). ‘Nature’, Electra asserts early in the drama, 
‘how great an evil you are among people, and how great a means of sal- 
vation to those who possess you well’ (& púois, Ev &vSpatroiotw cos éy? 
el koxóv/ocoTf|pióv Te ois KAAS kekrnuévois, 126-127). The nobility 
of the hetairoi — their unbreakable friendship and loyalty, their refusal to 
be the demos’ victims, their unwillingness to allow the traitor Menelaus 
to enjoy good fortune while they endure misery, their risk of everything 
to attain their desire — achieves their salvation. 


3 


63 Parry 1969, who stresses the pathology of the situation above the hostility and 
self-interest of those in a position to spare Orestes’ life. 


64 Diggle brackets 127, but Willink 1986 and West 1987 include the line. 
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The Frogs likewise stresses the theme of salvation.° The final seg- 
ment of the poet’s statement of what is chréston for the city is a single 
opinion on the subject of the polis’ salvation (1435—1436). If we accept 
that Aeschylus agrees with the advice of the parabasis, then salvation and 
turning affairs of the city over to the chréstoi are one and the same thing. 
This message intersects with that of the Orestes: the salvation of the rul- 
ing line of Agamemnon prevents the stasis that threatens to devour the 
city at the end of the play and corrects the travesty of the assembly, in 
which chröstoi cannot command a majority. 

The depiction of ‘salvation’ (owrnpia) as requiring a change of lead- 
ership suggests that arguments such as those used in favour of oligarchy 
to the demos in 411 BCE still carried weight at the time of the Orestes 
and Frogs.°° In the Frogs, there is no other means of salvation but restor- 
ing control to chréstoi; in the Orestes, salvation requires the subversion of 
the demos’ decree. By defining democratic orators as ponéroi and as re- 
sponsible for the corruption of the polis, drama likewise kept other key 
oligarchic arguments in circulation, such as those of the Four Hundred 
that stressed sdphrosyné as a central feature of their regime (8.53.3) and 
those of the Thirty, who articulated their takeover as the restoration 
of moral order to the city, ‘saying over and over again that it was nec- 
essary to make the city pure of unjust men and for the remaining citizens 
to take the path of excellence and justice’ (p&okovres ypfivaı Tdv &SiKoov 
KaSapav TolMooı Thy TOA Kal ToUs Aorrous moitas Et” ÓpeTi]v Kal 
Sikatoovvnv tpatréoSa1, Lys. 12.5; cf. [Pl.] Ep. 7.324d4—25a5). 


65 The Chorus of initiates also prays for Soteira to save the land and for Demeter 
to preserve her Chorus (377-387). For the identity of Soteira, see Dover 1993 
ad 378. 

66 Th. 8.53.2—3, 54.1, 72.1, 86.6; [Arist.] Ath. 29.3, 4. 
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